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HISTOKY’OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION 1. 

EARLY HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

India is bounded on the north and the east by the Himale^a 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Cape 
Comorin is 1900 ; its breadth from Kurra- aaddivisionB 

choe in Sinde to Sudiya in Assaift, 1500 miles. 

The superficial area is 1,287,000 miles, and the popula- 
tion under British and native rule is now estimated at 
240,000,000. It is crossed from e&st to west by the Vindhya 
chain of mountains, at the base of whichtflows the Herbndda. 
The country to the north of this river is geiy^rally desig- 
nated Hindostan, and that to the south the JDeooim. 
Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus on one 
side, and of the Ganges on the other, with the greats sandy 
desert on the west, and on elevated tract now called 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary 
a chain of mountains running parallel with the Vindhya., 
to the south of which stretches a table-land of triangular 
form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the westerfl 
ghguts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor latitude, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
and the sea lies a narrow belt of land which runs round 
the who^ peninsula. ^ 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 
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the Ma]ion;edaiif». The notices of the earliest period can 
Early history ^ gleaned from the two* great ^ics, which 
and chrono-^ Were composed ten or twelve centuries after the 
logy. events which they celebrate, and are so overlaid 
with the vagaries of an oriental imagination that it is diffi- 
cult to extract a few grains of truth from a vast mass of 
fable. Between the era of the Muhabharut and the 
Ramayun and the arrival of the Musulmans, the rise and 
fall of dynfLsties is to ‘be traced exclusively from coins and 
inscriptions, through the reseaichcs of antiquarians, whose 
conjectures differr so widely from each other that their 
theories cannot as yet be accepted with implicit confidence. 
The chronology of the Hindoos consists of astronomical 
periods, and the successive ages of the world are^made to 
correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, 
and are divided into four periods. The first, or sutyu^oogj 
is therefore, said to have extended to 1,728,000 years ; the 
second, or treta joog, to 1,29G,000 ; the third, or dwapiir 
joog, to 864,000 ; and the fourth, w Jculeejoo^, is predicted 
to last 432,000 years ; of which 4500 have already expired. 
The periods of the first three joogs may therefore be dis- 
missed as altogether imaginary, while the commencement 
of the fourth, or present age, corresponding, as it does to a 
certain extent, with the authenticated eras of other nations, 

^ is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhabitants of India there is not the 
faintest record. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
The Hbori- couquerors it is usual to designate them Tura- 
Ilians, wlio camo from across the Indus. By 
invaaion. Hindoo writers they are described as rakshusus, 
usoors, pisacbes, hobgoblins and monsters, and it is there- 
fore natural to suppose that they must have offered a stem 
resistance to the invaders. Some of them doubtless made 
their submission, and it is conjectured that they may have 
formed the basis of the soodra, or servile caste, which was 
probably recruited also from the issue .of intercourse with 
the victors. But the great body of them retreated to the. 
forests of the Sone, the Nerbudda, and the Mubanudee, 
and to the hills of Sirgooja and Chota Nagpore, and they 
aSfe identified with the Bheels, the Meenas, the Coles, the 
Santals, the Gonds, and other tribes. In those inacces- 
sible fastnesses they have continued to maintain their 
primitive barbarism of habits, their language, and their 
^rtide religious observances, with little change am^st the 
revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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At the present tiipe they are supposed to number 12,000^000. 
The ‘ fair^omplexioned Aiyans/ the SEncestors of the present 
Hindoo communities, are believed to have emigrated in a 
remote age from soma undefined region in Central Asia, 
from which other tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Europe, laid the foundation of its present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them are derived from the 
Vedus, the most ancient and sacred, of the Hindoo writings, 
and more especially from the Rig Vedu, which, however, 
consists chiefly of the h3rftins and invocations which were 
trajditionally handed down. From them we gather that 
the original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Coosh and the 
Indus in search of a settlement, bringing with them their 
own language, the Sanscrit, and settled in the Punjab, the 
cradle of Hindooism. They were devoted to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of the 
firmament, as the sovereign of the gods, and inferior deities 
as the personification of the powers of nature. I^hey do 
not appear to have had either idols or temples, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

The age of the Vedus was succeeded by what has been 
termed the heroic age, when the Aryans extended jiheir 
conquests beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, niaoof Brah- 
and, expanding to the south and the oast, estab- minism. 
lished kingdoms at Hustinapore, at Oude, and at Mithila^ ^ 
under two dynasties, which are distinguished as the solar 
and lunar races. It is to this period that the memorable 
events celebrated in the Muhabharut and the Ramayun 
belong. The Aryan conquerors were of the military caste 
of kshetriyua, and the brahmins served them as sacrificial 
priests. It has been conjectured that this age of conquest 
and progression was favoarable to the growth ©f brahmin- 
ism, and thatr to it belongs the large pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduction of animal sacrifices. The brahmins gradually 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
their yoke, and assuitned not only supremacy over rajas and 
princes, like Pope Hildebrand, but represented even the 
deities of the Vedic Aryans as subordinate to them. * * 

• Of the events of the heroic age, only two have been res- ^ 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Muha- 
bhamt and the Ramayun. These are, the great The 
war ctf the two branches of the lunar race, and bhamt. ^ 
the expedition of Ramu, a. sovereign of the solar race to 
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tlie Deccan. and Ceylon. The scene* of warfa^ in tlie 
Muhabharut lies in the neighbourhood of Delhi, ^while the 
kingdom of Ramui lay farther souths and it is natural to 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point of time. 
The story of the Muhabharut runs thus : The city of ^ 
1400 Hustinapore, about siicty miles distant from Delhi, was 
governed by the king Pandoo, who in a hunting esicursion 
wounded two deer with his' arrows, on which they as- 
sumed their natural shape, and sprang up as a brahmin 
and his wife. The brahmin inlicted a curse on him, of 
which he died soon after, leaving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. The blind brother of Pandoo, 
Dhriturastu, was then placed on the throne, and his wife 
gave birth to a progeny of sons, who are calkd the 
Kooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, hut a feeling of jealousy arose between Yoo- 
disteer, the eldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryudhun, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the former to a city, usually identified with Alla- 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction of 
.their relatives, and they were fain to escape to the jungle. 
At this period the raja of Punchalu, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed bis daughter Drupudee to perform 
tbo Bwuyumhmi^ that is, to make choice of a husband for 
Jierself ; and he proclaimed a great tournament, not differ- 
ing greatly from the tournaments of tlie middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was fia&d in the ground, on the top of 
which was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever succeeded in 
directing the arrow through the wheel and piercing the 
eye of the fish, should win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered with the pavilions of noble and princely suitors 
and their splendid equipages and retinue; and, among 
tliem appeared the five Pandoos, in the humble guise of 
brahmina. One of them, Uijoon, with his bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,’ pierced the eye of the fish, and Drupudee throw the 
garland round his neck and led him away. Her fatliker, ■ 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was oveijoyed when he dis- 
covered that the victor was of the noble race of thff kshe- 
triyus. In accordance with the practice of polyandi^ 

^ which appears to have been prevalent at the time, she 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

^The Pandoos returned to Hustinapore iu triumph. 
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botween ihexa and his own fhmilj, and they prooeeded to 
the site of the present Delhi, and h&ving over- Thobafctieof 
come the aboriginal inhabitants erected the 
city of IndrapruBtha. They were suocessM in 
exuding their territory and popular in governiog it, and 
Yoodistheer, in the pride of his heart, determiued to offer a 
royal sacrifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryn- 
dhnn, the eldest son of the kin^, envious of the glory ac- 
quired by his cousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and the vice of the kshetriyus. In an 
evil honr Yoodistheer accepted the challenge, and staked in 
succession, his kingdom, bis brothers, himself, and his wife, 
and lost them all. The condition of the game was that the 
losing^arty should go into exile in the country for twelve 
years and for one year in the city. The Pandoos submitted 
to tAis injunction, and having wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hermitages of the holy 
sages, determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of the kingdom. Dooiyudhun haughtily refused their 
request, and they resolved to assert their right by arms. 
The contest was one between cousins for the possession of a 
quantity of land, which, since their capitals lay within j^ixty 
miles of each, must have been of very limited extent, but 
the poet has given loose to bis imagination, and princes from 
the remotest parts of India, from regions then unknown U> 
the Aryans, are brought upon Ijie field, and the number 
said to have been engaged exceeds in number all the 
present inhabitants of* the globe; the chariots and ele^ 
phants are reckoned by millions ; the plain overfiows with 
rivers of blood, and whole armies are destroyed by a single 
talismanic .weapon. The battle doubtless form^ one of 
the most memorable events of that early period of society, 
and it was preserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
epic poem of a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
Vyasn. The conflict, which is said to have raged for eigh- 
tem days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. Yooms- 
theer was installed raja at Hustinapore, and celebrated his 
victory by the proud sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of 
universal sovereignty. He and his brothers aiad tCeir 
•ommon wife eventually assamed the character of devotees^ 
and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Huhabharut' was Erishntt, ibe soto of a cowherd, 
estabtished his kingdom at Dwarka, on the western co&t, 
married lfi,000 wives, and was slain air the fountain of the 
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lotus by the irrepressible Bheels. He « was defied. after 
his death) and plaicedT second in the Hindoo triad of the 
brahminical theogony, which was not completely organised 
till centuries after the events of the Muhabharat. The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when his worship 
was introduced, with those transactions which were among 
the most cherished recollections of the Aryan race, as an 
incarnation of the deityt 

Between the events commemorated in the Muhabharut 
and the Kamayun the Aryans wo*uld appear to have burst 
The the boundary of their original settlement and ox- 
Rftmayuu. tended their conquests to the south and the oast, 
B.Ci and to have established two kingdoms, the one at Uypdhyu, 
1200 or Oude, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
of distinction the solar race. The order of events in the 
Eamayun may be thus epitomized : — Eamu, the hero #the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the eldest of 
the four sons of Dushuruthu, the king of Oude. Junuka, 
the sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom of Mithila, had 
a beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom he promised to bestow 
on the prince who could bend the bow with which the god 
Secya had destroyed the other gods, and which was pre- 
served as an heirloom in the royal armoury. Ramu broke 
the bow in the midst and won the princess. The marriage 
.-veremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Eamu returned to Oude, and was ap- 
pointed heir apparent ; but the raja's second wife, who h^ 
gained his affection by her beauty; was anxious to obtain 
the throne for her own son, Bharutu, and persuaded her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Ramu. 
On the morning fixed for his installation hp was con- 
strained to quit the royal palace with his wife and his 
brother Lukshmunu, and he proceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Nassik on the Godavery, where he erected a hnt. The 
sister of Ravunu, tho king of Lunka, or -Coy Ion, called also 
Taprobane, or the island of Ravunu, passing by the bower, 
was struck with tho beauty of Ramu, and endeavoured to 
prjvail on him to desert Seeta, and marry her. Her offers 
were rejected with scorn, when she rushed upon Seeta and 
^threatened to devour her, on which Lukshmunu, at the 
request of Ramu, cut off her ears and nose. She returned 
t<L Ceylon, and in revenge for the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off the lovely Seetaf Ra- 
vonu, described as ^ monster with ten heads and twenty 
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arms, assn^ied the. form of amendioant and appeared before 
the hermitage, and having caused his* brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothers after him, seized 
upon Seeta and carried her off through the air in his 
I chariot to Ceylon. Bamu having discovered the place of 
her concealment, assembled an army of the wild inhabitants 
of the south, probably the aborigines, poetically described as 
bears and monkeys, under their sovereign Soogreevu, and 
his general Hunooman, subsequently deified as the great 
baboon, and proceeded td the island. Ho spanned the 
straits between it and the continent w%th a bridge, and 
after many severe conflicts recovered Seeta and slow 
Ravunu. But as she had resided in the palace of 
liavuntt she was required to submit to the ordeal of fire to 
testis her purity, and the poet affirms that after she had 
aseexiled the pile, the throe hundred and thirty millions of 
gods assembled in the heavens to behold the scene, and the 
god of fire arose from the flames, and bearing Seeta on his 
knees presented her to her husband. They returned in 
triumph to Oude, and Ramu was installed raja. The epic 
is so intermingled at every turn with the grotesque fanciest 
of mythology, and the agency is so constantly describe^ as 
supernatural, that it is difficult to extract from it tho 
geims of historical truth on which it was based. But it 
appears clear that it indicates the first expedition of the 
Aryans to the Deccan, that the southern division of it was 
still peopled with the aborigines,* and that the island of 
Ceylon was* the seat of a higher civilisation, probably 
wafted from Egypt. It led to no permanent conquest, as 
the army of monkeys and bears which aided Ramu, after 
accompanying him in triumph to his capital, returned to 
their forests, and we hear no more of them on the page 
of history till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Hindoos. It must not be forgotten that the popm was 
composed ten centuries after the events it celebrates, when 
brahminism was •consolidated into a dominant system, 
which it was intended to support* 

Next to the Vedus, the Code of Munoo is the most ira- n c. 
portant of the Hindoo shasters. It embodies the ancient 900 
religious traditions, to which additions were made * 
from century to century, and which were col- * ^ 

lected, as it is said, hj Vyasu, It gives us the constitution 
of a Hindoo commonwealth when the brahmins had com- 
pletely superseded the ancient authority of the kshetriyns 
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and established religions Nepotism in the state such as no 
priesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and sinfple worship 
of the Vedus was supplanted by an elaborate system of 
ceremonies and by animal sacrifices. Bamn, Krishnn, 
and other gods, who subsequently became popular, are not^ 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. There 
is no intimation of regular orders, or of the immolation 
of widows. Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, 
and intermarry with women of inferior castes, and various 
other practices are permitted Tfhich would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is less rugged 
tiian that of the Vedus, but not so polished as that of the 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 
900 B.c. • 


SECTION II. 

FROM THE AGE OF BOODBUU TO THE MAHOM^SDAN INVASION. 

* The next event of importance in the ancient history of 
India is the appoarance of Booddliu, or Sekhya Moonee, as 
Booddhu great reformer of religion and morals. He 
was bom of a princely Aryan family of kshetriyu 
parents in the year 598 b.c. He resided with his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with 
the decay of religion and the spread of superstition, lie 
retired from society and passed many years in constructing 
his system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the 
entire system of caste, and thus rendered his doctrines 
acceptable to those who had sufiered from it, while it made 
the brahmins his irreconcilable enemies. He rejected the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoos, and endeavoured to bring 
hack his countrymen to the simplicity of the Vedus. The 
priesthood, instead of being an hereditary caste, was re- 
cruited from the various ra^s of society, and bound by a 
vow of celibacy, and required to relinquish the pleasui'es of 
sense. He obtained many disciples before his death, which 
isffixed at 543 b.c., but it was not till two centuries later 
that booddhism became the religion of the state* T^e 
^preservation wd worship of relics was one of the distin- 

S uiahiog £ei^res of Us creed. Eight cities are aaid to 
^va contended for his ren^iins, the dispute was at 
length settled by distributing them in various provinces. 
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The most sacred of tbese relics was the tooth, which was 
at length ftssigned to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on the spot where subsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
of Jugemath, and it remained there, with some interrap- 
^tions, for nearly a thousand years. 

The first authentic record wo possess of any invasion of „ c. 
India is that of Darias, king of Persia, who was seated on' 621 
the throne 521 B.C., and extended his conquests luveBion of 
from the Grecian Sea to the Indus. ‘ Upon a ra- 
port of the wealth of the c(9untry from his admiral, Scylax, 
who constructed & heet on the higher postion of that river 
and sailed down to the sea, he despatched an expedition to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to his great 
empire.* The extent of his conquests it is impossible to 
trace, but his Indian possessions must have been of no 
small^magnitude since they were considered more valuable 
than any other satrapy, and are said to have furnishcid one- 
third of the revenues of the empire, and were paid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexander the Great, the greatest 
military and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian empire, and sweeping 
through ifcs provinces in Central Asia, took pos- AJoxander 
session of Afghanistan. He advanced through ^**®^*^*^* 
its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stem resist- 
ance from its wild highlanders which, for more than^ 
twenty centuries they have opposed to every intrude. 327 
He crossed the Indus, as generally supposed, at Attock, 
and entered the Punjab, - where he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Forus, whose dominions stretched east- 
ward to the Jhelum, offered a more determined resistance 
to his arms than he had experienced since ho left Macedonia ; 
and, by a singular coincidence, it was in the same region 
that the English, twenty- two centuries later, met with a 
more formidable opposition than they had encountered 
throughout the conquest of India for a oentury. The 
•chivalry of Poms fought with the same gallantry as the 
troof>8 of the Khalsa, hut they could not withstand the 
veterans of Alexander, and, after an engagement as obsti- 
nate as Eerozeshuhur or Sobraon, that high-minded prinUle 
g^S^fiiilly submitted to the superioriiy of his conqueror, 
and was treated by him with his habitual generosity. 
Alexander now hea^ of the great Gangetic kingdom of 
Muguda, the king of which, it was reported, could brinj 
^0,000 cavaljy^ and 600^000 infantry, and 9,000 elephants 
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into the fields and he became impatient fio plan^his ensi^s 
on the battlements of its splendid capital, Palibothra. But 
on reaching the banks of the Beyas, his troops, worn out 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight campaigns, refused 
to advance any farther. He employed menace and flattery^ 
by turns, but nothing could, shake their resolution, and he 
was obliged to make that river the term of his conquests. 
He caused a flotilla to be constructed on the Indus, and 
transported his army down to the sea-coast, not, however, 
without serious opposition froid the Malli, the inhabitants 
of MooJtan. He had fully resolved to return to India with 
a body of fresh troops, but he died of fever caught in the 
n.c. marshes of Babylon at the early age of thirty-two. His 
324 name does not appear in any Hindoo record, wMch only 
shows their imperfect character, but it is a household word 
in Central Asia, and his fame was widely diffused through 
India by the Mahomedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of the first of heroes, and it was carried far and wide witli 
the stream of their conquests, and the distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java may be found extolling the exploits of 
. the mighty Socuuder. 

^'he most important kingdom at this period in Hindostan 
was that of Mugudu, designated by the Greek historians 
The king Prasii, the capital of which was Pali- 

r fiom of ^ bothra, supposed to be the modem Patna. It 
Mugiirtu. probably founded about the sixth century 

before our era, by a colony of Tartars, or Scythians, de- 
nominated the Takshuk or Nagas; the serpent dynasty, so 
called from the worship of snakes which they introduced, 
e and which has never been eradicated. About the time of 
the Macedonian invasion, the throne was, occupied by 
Nundu. He was assassinated by his minister, Chundra- 
gooptu — called by the Greek historians, Sandracottus — ^a 
man of ignoble birth but of extraordinary genius, who had 
measui’od swords with Alexander the Great under Poms, 
and who now seized the throne and established the 
Mauryan dynasty. The empire of Alexander after his 
death was partitioned among his marshals, and the pro- 
vince of Babylon, in which was included his eastern pos- 
sessions, fell to the lot of Seleucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising of them. He determined to carry eut 
the ambitioib projects of his master, and advanced with a 
^rge army into the Gangetic provinces, where he was 
opposed by Chundra-gooptu with the whole strtngth of 
Mugudu! According to the Greek historians he was vie* 


•• 
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torio^, bnt it is difficult to recondlo this assertion witli 
the fact recoraed by themselves, th&4 Seleucus concluded a 
treaty with him and ceded all his conquests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. Mega- 
^henes, an eminent philosopher, was appointed his repre- 
sentative at the court of Palibothra, and it is from the 
fragments of his writings which have come down to us 
that wo gather any knowledge of the state of northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a hundred and twenty princif^alities. Chundra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his son Mitra-gooptu, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his father, and it was under their 
enlightened administration that the country attained its b.c. 
highest prosperity. Highways were constructed from the 300 
capital to the Indus, in one direction, and in the other to 
Broach, then the great emporium on the western coast, 
with caravanseras at convenient intervals. Their dominion 
extended to the sea-coast at Ganjam on the west, around 
the bay to Aracan on tlie cast. They gave especial en- 
couragement to commerce, and their subjects embarked in 
maritime enterprises, crossed the bay of Bengal, and 
founded colonics in Java and the other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced the Hindoo religion 
and the Pali language, the classical variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, fhe grandson of Chundra-gooptu, who ascended 
the throne 260 B.C., stands forth as the most distinguished 
prince of this period, the glovy of \he Mauryan 
dynasty. His* dominions* extended from Orissa 
to the Indus, and included provinces both in the Deccan 260 
and in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this groat kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of which are still 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the face* of rocks, 
and on laU^ or pillars, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshawnr ; and a permanent 
recoid has thus been preserved of the great events of his 
reign. He established courts of justice, and abolished the 
punishment of death. He promoted the progress of civili- 
sation, and gave a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through the isolation of the brahminical systeiji — which 
still continues after the lapse of more than twenty <ien^ 
tuuies to fetter the native mind — he established a friendly 
intercourse with Greece and Egypt, and it is to this 
connection thfct wo trace the introduction of stone^ 
architecture and Af sculpture into India, which was totally 
unknown before his time. . Some of the tempfes were 
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excavated in the rock, and others ejected ^n the plain. 
Of these, the moEft inagnificent is the shrine at Sanohi, 
commenced in 225 B.c. Asoka embraced the booddhist 
creed, and made it the religion of the state. A great 
l)ooddhi8t synod was held soon after, and religious mi|- 
si(9ns were despatched to Tibet, China, Cambodia, Siam 
and Ceylon, and the creed was extensively difliised beyond 
the limits of India. ; He died in 226 B.O., after a reign of 
thirty-seven years, and with him sank the grandeur of the 
dynasty, which has the peculinr merit of having produced 
three illustriouff princes in succession. It was succeeded 
in 188 B.c. by the dynasty of the Sungas, which, though of 
limited duration, was ^stingnished by the erection of 
another series of booddhist temples and monastertes. 

The establishment of booddhisni as the religion of the 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their ascend- 
The Ugni auoy. The Hindoo annalists assert that ignorance 
Kooia. infidelity had overspread the land ; the 

sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankiDd had 
no refuge from the monsti’ous brpod — of booddhists. The 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com- 
njiaints to the fether of creation, who was floating on a 
hydra in the sea of curds. He comma^nded thorn to return 
to the sacred mount and recreate the race of the kshetri- 
yus, whom their own champion Pooroosram had formerly 
annihilated. The fountain of fire was purified by water 
from the Ganges, and each of the four gods who accom- 
panied them formed an image, 'and cast it into the fire, 
upon which there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
became the founders of Rajpoot gp*eatijesB. They were 
sent forth to combat the monsters, who were slain in great 
numbers ; but as they fell on the ground, fresh demons 
ardse, when the gods stopped the renewiil of the race by 
drinking up the blood. This allegory, independent of the 
flattery it is intended to convey to the royal houses of 
Bajpootana, evidently points to some political revolution, 
which checked the progress of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. Butbooddh- 
isin continued for more than ten centuries to divide the 
allegiance of princes and people at different eras and in 
different provinces, with the creed of Munoo, and from time 
to time we have notices of booddhist sovereigns whd 
^ brought all the resources of the state to the support of their 
^reed. ^ 

Ab6titthe yeat* 629 A.i>.,Haen-tsaDg, a Chinese booddhist, 
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travelled throtigh the dbntinent of India, in. order to 
visit its variSns shrines. In his travels, which have been 
preserved in the Chinese language, he stotes that while he 
found the creed in a state of decay in some provinces, he 

S und it flourishing and dominant in Cunouge, in p^evaionoe 
ugudu, in Malwa and in Surat. About the ofSooddh- 
eighth century of our era, the booddhists appear 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced for many centuries by^Shunkur 
Achaijyu, a brahmin reformer ; and from that time they 
decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the iii^vasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and multiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, «iand the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of Hindooism. 

About the year 56 u.c. the Andhra dynasty obtained 
possession of the throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 436 
A.D. Their dominion extended into the Deccan, TheAndta 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein as dynasty, 
the great metropolis of their power in the north. The 
. founder of the dynasty, Vikrum-aditya, was the most illus- 
trioua and powerful monarch of the age; his memory b.c. 
continues to be cherished with profound veneration, and 57 
the era he established is still current. He was a muni- 
ficent patron of literature, and encouraged the resort of 
the learned to his court from all parts of India by princely 
donations. The classic writers of fliat Augustan age have 
exhausted the -resources of flatteiy in his praise; indeed, 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induced some 
Indian antiquarians to I'egard him as a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit language 
wore compiled under his auspices. It was about this 
period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to have attained its greatest Sns- 
literary eminence, and the highest stage of civili- crit utera* 
sation it has ever reached. At a time when the 
western colony from the cradle of the Aryan race, which 
is supposed to have migrated to Europe and formed the 
aborigines of Great Britain and Gaul, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern streani o? 
colpnists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
flie subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They bad^ 
made their classic language, the Sanscrit, the most perfect/ 
and refined medium for the commnnicatioa of thought, and 
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enriched it with poetry, which has enchanted oveiy .succeed- 
ing generation. But with all this high cultivation, they 
neglected one of the most important ranches of human 
Neglect of knowledge, that of history. The Pooranus, of 
history. which the earliest is placed in 800 a.d., are tj^ 
only treatises which pretend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they furnish us with little beyond a barren 
record of royal races and rulers, none of which, however, 
can be implicitly depended upon. The most laborious 
researches of antiquarians hs^e only resulted in deducing 
from half-defaced coins and servile inscriptic^na a chrono- 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practical utility to the 
student of history. It is idle for him to fancy that he has 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when he has 
simply loaded his memory with an empty catalogue of 
genealogies. Yet the tpn centuries preceding the arrival 
of the Mahomedans present little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties is 
all that the student can desire. 

Eastward of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom 
of Bengal, containing the estuaiy of the Grangetic valley. 
Ten cen- with the ancient and magnificent city of Oour, 
nimnis^ or Lucknoutee for its capital. It was governed, 
Btingai. first by the booddhist dynasty of Pal, and then 
by the Hindoo dynasty of Sen. While booddhism was the 
religion of the state* Hindooism fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Sen family, sent to Cunouge, the 
sanctuary of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, who became the ancestors of the present brah- 
minical communities of Bengal. They were accompanied 
by five attendants, from whom the kaynsts, or writer 
caste, the second in dignity, are descended. The Sen 
dynasty was on the throne when the Mahomedans in 1192 
A.i). conquered the country. Shortly before the Christian 
Caahmere: Cashmere was invaded by a tribe of Tartars, 

tbo oun- which was displaced by a* dynasty of Gundurvus. 
durvuB. Tijey Yrere booddhists, and under a long suc- 
cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the arohitectnte of India. They appear to have en- 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi- 
fices were erected on the Kistna in the Deccan. They are 
to have invaded Ceylon, but their succession cannot 
%e traced beyond 622 a.d. 

In the* first century before .the Christian era, Nahapan 
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establkhed the dynasty of the Shahs ii^ Surat, on the 
western cosAt. They are supposed either to have The siiahs 
been a Parthian tribe, who invaded India through ®*^*’^*‘* 

Sinde, or Persians of the Sassanian race. They adopted 
' the creed of Booddhu, and to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the construction of the wonderful cave 
temple of Karlee between Bombay and Poona. They 
were conquered about 318 by the BuJJabhis, who are like- 
wise designated the Gooptus, and who would ^appear to 
have extended their power Over a large portion of northem 
India. The second monarch of the line is said to have 
overrun Ceylon, but no traces of them are to be found 
after 525. 

During this period of ten centuries, northern India was 
parcelled out among various dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his valuable history, enumerates 
no fewer than eleven : Mugudu, Cunouge, Mithila, kinedoms of 
Benares, Delhi, Ajmere, Mewar, Jeypore, 

Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. Of the 
princes of these kingdoms some claimed the dignity of 
Muha/raj^adheeraj, or emperor of India; but however ex- 
tensive may have been their conquests, it is much to bo 
doubted whether any of them ever succeeded in ‘ bringing 
all India under one umbrella,’ as the Moguls and the Eng- 
lish have since done. Regal vanity doubtless induced some, 
of them to assume the appellation of ‘ Lords Paramount’ 
on their coins and inscriptions, buf on examining the most 
accurate list gf the claimants to that lofty title, that of Mr. 
Fergusson, we find that in the brief space of two hundred 
and forty-three years no fewer than ten monarchs arro- 
gated it to themselves in Malwa, in Cunouge, in Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in* the Deccan ; and in 
some cases there is only a period of twenty years given for 
the acquisition of this universal sovereignty. 

The early history of the Dcccan is involved in even 
greater obscurity than that of Hindostan. At the period 
of the expedition of Bamu the inhabitants in the The 
lower Deccan are described as bears and i^eccan. 
monkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peninsula, as he 
approached Ceylon, he entered the continental possession^? 
of joking, Ravunu, and came in contact with a higher 
civihsatipn than that of the Aryans. At a subsequent 
period — some suppose nine or ten centuries^before th^ 
Christian era — ^we find even the land of the ifiirs and the 
- monkeys peopled with a civilised race, which Is commonly 
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supposed to have entered India through Sinde spreiad 
over the Deocan« distinguish them from the 'A.tyeaL cOlo^ 

, nists of Hindostan they are generally desigtiaterd Dtavidiatl, 
and their language, the Tamul, attained a high state of cuh 
Its superior ture, and was enriched with a noble litera ture-— and^ 
literature, that by some of the servile class-^long before the 
Sanscrit, with .which it has no affinity, had attained perfec- 
tion. Surrounded on .all sides, except the north, by the 
sea, a coratant intercourse was maintained with Greece 
and Egypt, and this may havb contributed to the early 
civilisation of the peninsula. The most ancient and an-, 
thentio history of the Deccan records the existence of two 
dynasties, that of the Pandyas, which was first in point of 
time, and that of the Cholas, which was the most’ power- 
randyjuM and fill. The Capital of the Pandyas, after two re- 
Qiwias. movals, was fixed at Madura, and its dominion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Cholas, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostan who established his capital at 
Canchi, or Conjeverara, and eventually removed it to 
• Toiingana Taiijore. Of the history of Tolingana, no reliable 
^ records are extant, but about tlie eleventh 

century the Belial dynasty obtained paramount 
power in tliis division of the country. Another dynasty 
.also rose to distinction in the north of the Deccan, deno- 
minated the Chalukyas, and their capital was eventually 
established at Kulyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In their inscriptions they claim to have 
brought under subjection the Cholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the Andhras of Warungul in the north, and 
there is reason to believe that for some time they may have 
been without a rival in the Deccan. The dynasty sub- 
sisted till 1182 A.D., when it was subverted by the JadbwS 
ofDeogliur, the modem Dowlutabad, Of the Mahrattas 
The Mali- Western coast only two facts can be 

rattasond traced, the existence of Tagara, a great empo- 
the ooriyas. Romans, and of Salivahnn,- 

the king of some unknown province, who was a bitter 
persecutor of the booddhists, and who is remembered only 
by bis era, which prevails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before the introduction ofboodcUi* 
ism, except that the country was a marsh, and the people 
*^arbarous and as black as crows.’ The tooth of Booddhu, 
the most sacred of his relics, was, in the distribution of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and his creed appears 
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to havQ pre^ominaijjed in it for ten centuries, during which 
the rocks were studded with shrines atid monasteries. It 
was subjected to various invasions by sea and land, and on 
, one occasion the precious tooth was conveyed for safety to 
^Ceylon, of which it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
palladium. The Kesari dynasty superseded the booddhist 
monarchs in 473, and established the supreipacy of Hin- 
dooism, of which they were the ardent devotees. They en- 473 
joyed power for more than six centuries, which seem to 
have been passed in little else but in building temples and 
founding religious communities. The country was covered 
with settlements of brahmins, of whom ten thousand were 
introduced from Cunouge. Bhoobaneshur became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Orissa, and was crowded with 
seven thousand temples, in honour of Seeva, less than a 
tenth of which remain, but they ore sufficient to attest 
the zeal and the taste of that religions dynasty. 
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CHAPTER n. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTrON OF MAHOMEDANISM— THE GHUZNI DT3JASTT. . 

A.D. Mahomep was born at Mecca, in Arabia, a.d. 509, and at 
the age of foi’ty announced himself as a prophet commis- 
rim of Ma Almighty to convert the human race 

horaedan " to the ‘ true faith * by the agency of the sword, 
power. obtained many proselytes in his native land 

by his genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest which 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province and kingdom after king- 
*(lom succumbed to them, and before the close of a century 
they had conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrj^te before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabul. A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, the Caliph Omar founded Bussora, at 
7()5 the ostuaiy of the Tigris, and his generals were enabled 
to to make descents ^on Sinde and Beloochistan by sea. 
715 Under the Caliph WaUd, between 705 and 715 a.d., that 
province was entirely subjugated, and the banner of the 
orescent was planted on the turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the Mahomedans advanced into Central 
Asia, and overran the country north of the Oxus. The 
general of the Caliph, Mahomed ben Cossim, likewise con- 
•711, quered the kingdom of Quzerat, and eventually advanced 
t6 Chittore, the capital of Bafpootana, when the gallant 
young Bappa placed himself at the head of the Rajpoot 
forces, and expelled the invader. On his return from tlie 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded the present 
Ayal &mily of Oodjpore. The Rajpoot annal% record 
that in the daya of E!homan, the gmndson of Bappa, 
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Obittore was 'again iniraded by Mahomed, the* governor of 
Khontsan,*when \ihe other princes in the no:^ hastened 
to his assistance; and a very patriotic description is 
given of the different tribes which composed the northern 
chivalry on this occasion. With their aid Khoman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom ho is said to 
have fought twenty-four battles. The Mahomedans were 
thus expelled from all the territory they hod been en- a.D 4 
deavouring to acquire for a century and a half^^and it was 760 
not till three centuries aft#r their first invasion that they 
succeeded in making a permanent lodgment in India. 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxania, which 
had been conquered by the Caliphs in the first century of 
the Hejira — ^the Mahomedan era, which dates from The dyuftsty 
the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina — of Giiuani. 
continued under thoir government for* about a hundred and 
eighty years ; but after the death of the renowned Haroun- < 
al-rashid, the contemporary and friend of Charlemagne, 
the central authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
Tartar, seized upon Khorasan, Transoxania, and Afghan-# 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhara, wherq his 
dynasty — usually designated that of the Samanides-** 
continued to reign for about a hundred and twenty yearsl 
The fifth prince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptugcwmi 
a man of courage and good sense, who rose to be goveaAob 
of Khorasan. On the death of hH patron he was consulted 
about the choice of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of the deceased king — ^who was, however, raised to 
the throne by the other chiefs — ^he was deprived of hid pdarfc 
and retreated with a band of trusty followers to j&hium, m 
the hcai*t of the Soliman mountains, where he siQcoeiadeduk 
establishing his independence. He had purebasM: A sla^ 
of the name of Subuktugeen in Tartary, in beedies 

covered great powers of mind, and whom ttc'i'aiBed to tUSi' 
highest offices. Bjo stepped into the thronCfton^the^ deatK 976 
• of his sovereign, a.d. 976. uoofJ ^ 

The establishment of a powerful kin^o^ midie^'aivigoitl 
ous monarch in the vicinity of the 
alarm in the mind of Jeypal, the Hinfiotf 
of the Punjab, and he 1^ a large d^y 
nver, and attacked Subuktugeen^ 
the Cabal passes. On the eve of 
storm ef wind, rain, and thuiider.i^ef^tiidewv'i 
which alartoed the superstiiiousUoldietir^fr J0fljp0 
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a degree that he was constrained to sue for ah accommoda- 
tion, which was not granted without the promise of a heavy 
payment ; but on hearing that his opponent had been obliged 
to march to^the westward to repel an invasion, herefasedto 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king’s messengers. 
Subuktugeen, having disposed of his enemies, marched 
down to the Indus to avenge this perfidy. Jeypal succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmere, CaUinger, 
and Cunouge, and advanced across the Indus with an im- 
mense force, but was again defeated, and the authority of 
Ghuzni was established up to the bo^s of the Indus. 

Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded at first by 
997 his son Ismael, and a few months after by his second son, 
the renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni. F^om his 
early youth he had accompanied his fathet* on his 
Hif? I'xp'oii- various expeditions, and acquired a passion for 
war and great military experience. He ascended 
the throne at the age of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge his dominions, and contemplated with delight the 
glory of extending the triumphs of his creed in the un- 
• trodden plains of India. He began his crusade against 
the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or less importance, against them. He 
left Ghuzni in August. Jeypal crossed the Indus a third 
time, and in tho neighbourhood of Peshawur was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously released, but 
resigned tlie throne to h!fe son Anungpal, and sought death 
on a funeral pyre to which he had .himself set fire. Pass- 
ing over several minor expeditions, we come to the fourth, 
which was directed against Anungpal, who had instigated 
a revolt against Mahmood in Mooltan, in conjunction with 
six of the most powerful rajas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal resolution of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of 20,000 men. 
The next expedition was a mere plundering excursion to 
Nagarcote, a place of peculiar sanctity, a^jd so strongly forti- 
fied as to have been tiiade the depository of tho wealth of 
the neighbouring pAices. The stronghold was easily cap- 
tured, and despoiled — according to the Mahomedan histo- 
rians — of 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of unwrought silver, 
*aad twenty maunds of jewels. The sixth expedition was 
ducted against Thanesur, one of the most ancient and. 
weeltby shrines in India. Anungpal implored Mah.mood 
to spare it^ but he^mode the characteristio reply that the 
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ezterminaiion of idolatir was his mission ^ that his 

ward in paradise would be measured by his success in 
aooomplishing it. All the costly images and shrines, the 
accumulation of centuries, together with 200,000 captires, 

• were transported to Ghuzni, which began to wear the ap- 
pearance of a Hindoo colony. 

After several minor expeditions Mahmood determined to a.d. 

* penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and to plant his 1017 
standard on the banks of tb© Ganges. With alh 

army, it is said, of 20,000 foot and 100,000 horse,* to cunoug® 
attracted chiefly from Central Asia by* the love 
of adventure and the lure of plunder, ho burst suddenly 
on the city of Cunouge, which had been for centuries the 
citadel t)f Hindooism. The descriptions given of the mag- 
nificence of the city and the splendour of the court, both by 
Hindoo and Mahomedan -writers, stagger our belief, more 
especially when we consider the limited extent of the king- 
dom. The army of the state is said to liave consisted of 
80,000 men in armour, 30,000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry ; yet Uie raja made his submission after a short 
and feeble resistance. Mahmood left it uninjured, and* 
turned his footsteps to the great ecclesiastical city of Muttra, 
tho birthplace and* sanctuary of the deified hero Krislmu, 
filled with shrines, blazing with jewelry. For twenty days 
the city and the temples were given up to plunder, and 
the idols were melted down or demolished. Some of the 
temples were spared for their great solidity or their surpass- 
ing beauty. Here are a thousand edifices,” wrote tho con- 
queror, “ as firm as tlje creed of the faithful, most of them 
“ of marble, besides innumerable temples. Such another 
“ city could not be constnjeted under two centuries.” 

Passing over two expeditious of lesser moment, we come io24 
to the la’st and most celebrated, the capture of the shrine 
of Somnath, the most wealthy and the most re- Expedition 
nowned on the continent of India. At the period ^ fcJomnath. 
of an eclipse, it is Said to have been resorted to by 200,000 
pilgrims. The image was daily bathed with water brought 
from the Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. The establishment 
consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to shavQ 
devotees, 200 musicians, and 300 courtezans. To reach 
the temple Mahmood had a painful march of 350 miles* 
across the desert. The mja retreated' to the fortified 
templ^ and the defenders on the first attack -withdrew <to 
the inner sonctuaiy’, and prostrated thenaselves before the 
idol to implore its help. The neighbouring chiefr hastened 
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witli large fofrces to the defence of the shrine, and Mabzaood 
was so severely pressed by them that he, in his turn, pros- 
trated himself on the ground to invoke divine assistance ; 
and then, springing into the saddle, cheered on his troops 
to victory. After 5,000 Hindoos had fallen under thbir 
sabres, Mahmood entered the temple and was struck with 
astonishment at its grandeur. . The lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six columns, elaborately carved, and studded with 
jewels. Tlfe shrine was illuming^ted by a single lamp, sus- 
pended by a golden chain, the lustre of which was reflected 
from the numeroujJ^ precious stones embossed in the walls. 
The image, five yards in height, one half of which was 
buried in the earth, faced the entrance, and ^lahmood 
ordered it to bo demolished, when the priests thre\^ them- 
selves at his feet and offered an immense ransom for it, 
but ho replied that he had rather be known as the de- 
stroyer than the seller of idols. Then, lifting up his mace, 
he aimed a blow at it, and the figure, which was liollow, 
burst asunder, and poured a larger treasure at his feet 
than the brahmins had offered for its ransom. The wealth 


'obtained on this occasion exceeded any ho Lad acquired in 
his previous expeditions, and the mind is bewildered with 
the enumeration of the treasures and jewels which he 
carried back. The sandal-wood gates were sent as a trophy 
to his capital where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought b%ck in a triumphal procession to 
India hy a Christian ruler. 

He retired to Ghuzni after a. toilsome and pofllous march 
through the desert, and died in the sixtieth year of his age. 


A n Death and ^ bcforo liis death he caused the most 

1030 cunrackr of costly of liis treasures to be displayed before his 
Mahmood. 'a^d is said to have slied tears at the 

thought of leaving them. Malimood was not only the 
greatest conqueror, but the grandest sovereign of the age. 
He extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 


Persian Gulf, and from the mountains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of the Sutlego, and the order which reigned through 
these vast tenitories gave abundant proof of his genius 
for 4 civil administration. His court was the most mag- 
nificent in Asia, and few princes have ever surpassed him 
Jn the munificent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endowed a university at his capital, which 
w«B adorned with a greater assemblage of literaiy |feniu8 
than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His taste for architecture was developed after he had seen 
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the graiid#difice& of Cimoiige and of Muttra, 'of Tlmesur 
and Somnath, and his capit^ .which at the beginning of 
his reign was a collection of hovels, was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, and palaces. 

fhe dynasty of Ghuzni maybe said to have reigned, though 
it did not flourish, for a hundred and fifty-six years after the 
death of Mahmood, inasmuch as it was not dispos- 
sossed of its last territories before H86. During ciouo of tho jjgg 
this period, tho attention its princes was so ih- dySy. 
cessantly distracted by the political and mili- 
taiy movements of Central Asia, and fuore especiall;^ by 
the aggressions of the Seljuks, as to leave them little 
leisure for the affairs of India. It would be idle to en- 
cumbeif the attention of tho reader with the revolutions 
beyond the Indus, which have no bearing upon the 
interests of India, or with tho catalogue of the sovereigns 
engaged in them. The provinces of Lahore and Mooltan 
were pennanently annexed to the throne of Ghuzni, though 
more than one effort was made by tho Hindoo princes to 
drive the Mahomedans across the Indus. 


SECTION II. 

FROM THE EXTINCnON OF THE ESPUSK OF GHUZNI TO THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TOGHLUK. 

The dynasty of Ghore, which succeeded that of Ghuzni, 
was founded by Eis-ood-deen, a native of Afghanistan, 
who entered the service of Musaood, the king origin of tbea 
of Ghuzni, and obtained tho hand of his daughter H^e of 
together with* the principality of Ghore. His 
^son was married to Byram, the last sultan of Ghuzni, who 
put him to death on the occasion of some family quarrel. 
Tho brother of the deceased prince, Seif-ood-deen, took up 
arms to revenge his death, and Byram was obliged to 
fly, but he returned soon after with a larger force, and 
conquered his opponent, whom ho butchered with studied 
ignominy. Alla-ood-deen, his brother, vowed a titter 
i^venge, and a battle was fought under tho walls of^ 
Ghuzni, when Byrain was defeated and fled to Lahore, but 
perished on the route* Alla-ood-deen then proceeded 
wreak*his vengeance on the city of Ghuzni, which had 
become the grandest in Asia, and gate it up* for three, 
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and, according to some authors, fot* Beven days, to indis- 
crimiDate slaughter,, flame, and devastalion. !SDhe superb 
monuments of the kings of Ghuzni were levelled with the 
ground, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo- 
Gshed. This savage vengeance has fixed an indexible, 
stigma on his memory, and he is branded by Maliomedan 
historians as ‘ the incendiary of the world.’ He was suc- 
Oheiaa-ood- ceeded in 116G by an amiable and imbecile 
A.D. yputh, who* was murdered within a twelve- 

1166 month, when Gheias-ood-deen ‘was raised to the throne, 
and associated his. brother Shahab-ood-deen, the renowned 
Mahomed Ghory, with him in tho government, the most 
important functions of which were left in his hands. The 
harmony which subsisted between tho . two brothers for 
forty-five years, and tho exemplary loyalty whicli Maho- 
med, though in possession of the real power of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother in an age of 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration.- 
Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, and it may be serviceable to glance at the 
.state of tho condition of the Hindoo thrones north of the Ner- 
Hiiidoo budda on tho eve of their extinction. Tho king- 
kingd<»ma Oimouge had passed under the authority 

of the Rathoro tribe of Rajpoots. The kings of Benares 
who professed the booddhist creed had become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided between the rulers 
of Cunouge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the 
dynasty of the Sens. Guzerat .was governed by the 
Bhagilas, and the powerful kingdom of Ajmere by tlie 
Chohans. Tho last King of Delhi, Prithee, raj, was of tho 
Tomara tribe, and he had adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmere, and bestowed his daughter on him. With 
tho chief of Guzerat for his ally, tho king of Cunouge was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of I)elhi, with 
whom were associated the rajas of Cldttore and Ajmere. 
The arrogant raja of Cunouge had, moreover, dcteimined to 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of universal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumption was re- 
sented by half the powers of Hindostan, which was thus 
diwded into two hostile canape, with its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when tho Mahomedan invader was thuzv ' 
dering at its gates. On the threshold of this gmi 
'revolution we pause for a moment to notice the virtues of ' 
BhS tS Bhoje-raj, the last of the gimt Hindoo** sove- 
^ ^ ‘ reigns of India. He was of the ancient and 
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time-honoTired 'tribe of *the PmmmraB, who stiD continued 
to rule^ bift with * diminished splendour, the kingdom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of Yikrnm-aditya, he resolyed 
to emulate him in the encouragement of literature. His 
^meipoiy is consecrated by the gratitude of posterity, and 
‘his reign has been immortalised by the genius of poetry. 

^ Mahomed Ohory turned his attention to India with all a.d. 
rthe vigour of a young dynasty. Ih 1176 he took the U70 
^province of Ooch, at the junction of the rivers of Mahomed 
the Punjab and the Indus.* Two years later he Ghory. 
was defeated in his attempt on Guzerat. . He subsequently 
overran Sinde, and took possession of the two pro- 
vinces of Mooltan and the Punjab, which alone had 
remained to the house of Ghuzni, which thus became 
extinct. Having no longer any Mahomedon rival within 
the Indus, his entire force was brought to bear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At this period there was little 
trace of the invasion of Mahmood ; the prosperity of the 
country was renewed, and it teemed with wealth and 
abounded in temples ; but the year 1193 brought a tom- 
pest of desolation which completely overwhelmed the 
Hindoo power in the north. Prithee raj, the gallant but 
thoughtless king of Delhi, though he had wasted ‘his 
strength in his struggle with the raja of Cunouge and his 
associates, was still £^lo to bring a force of 200,000 horsp 
into the field with a proportionate number of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, fiot far fr6m Thanesur, 
the battle-field of Hindostan, when the king of Ghore was 
completely defeated, and was happy to escape with the 
wreck of his army across the Indus. 

Having recruited his army with Turks, Tartars, and 
Afghans, he rocrossed the Indus to wipe out his disgrace. 

The Hindoos met him on their old and, as they uefeatofthe 
considered it, fortunate ground, with an aug- Hindoos, 
mented force of infantry and cavalry; 160 chiefs rallied 
round the standard of Delhi, and the king sent an 
■arrogant message to Mahomed, mounting him permission to 
retire without molestation. He replied, with apparent 
humility, that he was merdy his brother's lieutenant, to 
whom he would refer their message, and the moderation ^f 
tlys reply was interpreted as a symptom of weakness. 

The Caggar flowed between the two armies, and Mahomed^ 
after having in vain endeavoured to aurprise the Hin^oisjl 
by crossing it during the night, feigned a retreat, 
drew the enemy in confusion after him, Asrhen he charged 
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th&m with *12,000 chosen horse, and, a§ the historian re- 
lates, this prodigious army, once shaken, like a great 
“ building, tottered to its fell, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The raja of Chittore fell, gallantly fighting at the head of 
his Rajpoot cavalry. The king of Delhi was taken* 
prisoner, and butchered in cold blood. Mahomed then 
proceeded to Ajmere, where he stained his reputation by 
the massacre of several thousands of his captives. Ma- 
homed returned to Gliuzrii laden with plunder, leaving one 
of his slaves, Kootnb.ood-deen,*who had risen to eminence 
A.D. by his talent, to contimie his conquests. He captured 
Meerut and Coel, and eventually Delhi, which now became 
. the seat of Mahoinedan power in India. The kings of 
Cunouge and Guzerat, who had looked on with ilialicious 
delight while the Mahomedans smote down their Hindoo 
opponents, had no long respite themselves. Mahomed 
1191 returned to India the next year with a powerful force, and 
defeated Joy-chunder, the Rathoro raja of Cunouge, on the 
banks of the Jumna, and captured Benares, where he 
demolished a thousand temples. Upon this reverse, the 
» whole tribe of Rathores emigrated in a body to Rajpoo- 
tai^, and established the kingdom of Marwar, and the 
ancient city of Cunouge, which had seen the days of 
Ramu sank to insignificance. Kootub-ood-deen lost no 
CirnRai and in despatching one of his slaves, Bukhtyar 
Debar. Gbijjie, to conquer Behar, which offered no re- 
sistance. That officer tfien advanced to Bengal, which was 
under the rule ofLukshmunu Sen,* eighty years of age, who 
usually held his court at Niiddea. He appears to have 
made no preparations for the defence of the country, and 
was surprised at a meal, and fled for refuge to Jugernatli. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
Rajpoots, the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
in the north-west, offered a noble resistance to the Ma- 
homedans, Bengal foil, without the slightest effort for its 
independence. It remained under Mahomedan rule for 
five centuries and a half, till it was transferred to a 
European government by the issue of a single battle, which 
cost the conquerors only seventy men. Bukhtyar deli- 
vered up ISTuddea to plunder, and then seized on Gour, the 
^ancient capital. He subsequently invaded Bootan avd 
** Assam, but was gallantly repulsed by the highlanders, and 
4jypd of chagrin on his return to Bengal. 

touring these transactions Mahomed marched fegainst 
the king of Eharfem, the modem Elhiva, and, though at 
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first viotorioys, experienced so crushing a defeat that it was a.d. 
with diflBiculty he made his way back to Ghuzni, Death oi 1203 
the gatM of which were shut against, him by the Mahomed, 
governor. Revolts at the same time broke out in India on 
the news of his reverses. He sucxjeeded eventually in 
restoring his authority, and was returning to his capital, 
when he was murdered on the .banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gukkers, who stole unperceiv^d into his tent and 1206 
revenged the loss of a relative in the late War. He 
governed the kingdom forty-nine years, forty-five in con- 
junction with his brother, and four after his death. His 
military operations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was more permanent than those of Mahmood 
of Ghuznf. Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and temples and carried their wealth to Ghuzni. It was a 
sudden tornado of spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
the sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re- 
sumed its prosperity. But Mahomed of Ghore in the 
course of ton years completely demolished the Hindoo 
power, and at the period of his death northern India, from 
the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, with the exception of Mai wa, 
had come under a pennanent Maliomedan government. The 
treasure left by Mahomed is stated at 8. sum which exceeds 
belief, more particularly the five mannds of jewels. He had 
no children, and his nephew was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, and ruled them for sj^ years. On his death 
there was a general scramble for power between the 
governors of the different’ provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 1216 
was taken by the king of Kharizm, and the dynasty of 
Ghore disappears from the page of history. 

Kootub-ood-deen, to whoso management Mahomed had 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and as- 
sumed the insignia of royalty at Lahore in dynoety. 

1206, from which year ihe real foundation of 
Maliomedan power 'in India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that 1206 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indus and overcame Eldoze, another of the slaves . 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Ghtusni, and claimed the submission of Kootub. Kootub 
himself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do-* 
minions ?ie possessed there. To commemorate i^e cap- 
ture of Delm, he commenced the magnificent Kootub- 
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Minar in that city, which was comple^d by ^is successor. 

^D. He died in 1210, after an independent reign of five years. 

1210 While Central Asia was the scene of convulsion created 
by the ambition* of its different rulers, and more especially 
jenghiz violence of Mahomed the turbulent king 

1219 of Kharizm, its polity was entirely subverted by 

the memorable irruption of Jenghiz Khan. He was the 
petty chief of the Moguls, a tribe of nomadic Tartars, 
roaming with their flocks and herds on the north of the 
great wall of China. By the age of forty hq had es- 
tablished his authority over all the tribes, and bursty with 
resistless force on China, and, after sacking ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to cede the provinces north of 
the Yellow River. With an army of 700,000 men ho then 
poured down on the Mahomedan principalities of Central 
Asia, and defeated Mahomed of Kharizm, who is said to 
have left 160,000 dead on the field. From the Caspian 
sea to tho banks of the Indus, the whole region for more 
than a thousand miles was laid waste with fire and 


sword. This tide of desolation which swept over the 
country was the greatest calamity whiph has over be- 
fallen the family of man. Although Joiighiz Khan did not 
invade India, be gave a predominant influence to the 
Moguls, •who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
across tho Indus by Baber, and placed on the throne of 
India. > 

Kootub was succeeded by his son Aram, who was de- 


throned within a year, and Altumsh, his slave and son-in- 
law, was raised to supreme authority, which ho 
durS^tSo^ ^rijoyed for twenty-live years. He was occupied 
Slave in reducing to subjection tbe few districts which 
^ to^ ^ remained in the hands of the Hindoos, in 

1236 curbing his subordinate governors, and consolidating the 
new empire. He reduced tbe strong fortresses of Rin- 


thimbore ,iii Rajpootana, of Gwalior, and of Mandoo. He 


captured Oojein, tbe venerable capital of Vikium-adityn, 
and destroyed bis magnificent temple of Mubakal, and 
sent the images to Delhi to be mutilated and placed as 
steps of his groat mosque. He was succeeded by his son, 
^ho was deposed within six months for bis vices, and his 


sister Rozia was raised to the tlirone. “ She was,” says^the 
historian, “endowed with every princely virtue, and those 


1236 who scrutinised her actions most severely could find in her 
^‘noiaultbut that she was a woman.” She managed theafiairs 
of theempire with singpilar talent, revised thelaws, appeared 
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daily on tlxe^ throne in ihe habit of a Sultan, *and gave 
audience to^all comers. But an Abissinian slave had 
gained her favour and ^as appointed to the command of 
Sie army; the nobility were aggrieved, insurrections 
broke out, and she took the held against the rebels, but 
was taken prisoner and put to death after a reign of three 
years and a half. The two succeeding reigns were without 
events, and occupied only six years, when Nazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altumsh, mounted the throne. Thd reign of a.i>. 
this quiet and studious monarch extended to twenty years. 1246 
He was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, his 
frugality, and continence, and for the royal Mahomedan 
virtue of transcribing the Koran. The merit of all the im- 
portant events of his reign belongs to his great minister, 
Bulbun, the Turkish slave and son-in-law of Altumsh. 
Throughout this reign the provinces contiguous to tho 
Indus were constantly subjected to the ravages of the 
Moguls whom Jenghiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, and twenty-five of the princes whom they had ex- 
pelled were hospitably entertained at the court of Delhi, 

He died without issue, and was succeeded by his minister, " 
Bulbun, the greatest s^tesman in the annals of the slaye 
dynasty. He was a prince of great energy and ability, but 1266 
is represented by some historians as a monster of cruelty, 
by others as a model of perfection. During an insurrection - 
in Merut he is said to have put 100, OOP to death, 
and the rebellion in Bengal was^ punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain the ministers of religion 
to interpose their influence to stay the savage exemption of 
women and children. On the other hand, he set an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and j)uni8hcd 
immorality with great rigour. His court was maintained 
on a scale of great magnificence, and adorned with the 
presence of men of literaiy genius, whom he attracted by 
his munificence; but he made it a rule to employ no 
Hindoos in the public service. His accomplished son. 
Prince Mahomed, the idol of the age, was sent to repel a 
renewed invasion of the Moguls. They were defeated, 1279 
but the illustrious youth fell in the field, and with him 
perished the hopes of the dynasty. Bulbun was succeeded 
by ^ne of his grandsons, who was speedily superseded by « 
another, and on his falling a victim to his debaucheries, a 
struggle for power arose between tjie Tartar mercenaries^ 
and the Afghan Ghiyies. The Tartars were out*to pieces, 
and the dynasty, which began in 1205* with the slave 
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Kutub, terminated in 1288, withih three years of i^e death 
of the slave Bulbnn. . 

The victorious Ohiijie, Feroze, then in his seventieth 
year, mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal- 
A,D. Dynasty of ood-deen. Thedynasty, which lasted only thirty 
1288 &hiijie8. years, was rendered memorable by the e:^nBion 
of Mahomedan power over the Deccan. The reign of 
Jellal-ood-deen was marked, except in one instance, by an 
injudicious lenity, 'v^hich relaxed the whole frame of go- 
vernment ; the governors withheld their tribute, and the 
roads were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign, his nephew, AUa-ood-deon, a man of great energy, 
violent ambition, and no scruples of conscience, projected 
a marauding expedition to the south. -Avoiding all com- 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across the 
Nerbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly 
presented himself before the .fortress of Dowlutabad. 
Neither the king nor any of the neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were prepared for njsistancc, and the town with all 
1294 its treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacity of 
^ this adventure struck terror into the chiefs on the line, 
and before they were prepared to encounter him he was 
enabled to return, on the twenty-fifth day, without any 
interruption. This expedition revealed the wealth and 
, the weakness of the Deccan to the Mahomedans, and 
paved the way for its subjugation. The aged emperor, 
then in his seventy-scV^nth year, was delighted to find his 
nephew return in safety, laden with plunder and covered 
with glory. His ministers endeavoured to put him on his 
2295 guard against the ambitious designs of his nephew, but 
the over-confident monarch was induced to cross the 
Ganges to welcome him, and at the first interview was 
treacherously assassinated by men placed in ambush in the 
tent. 

Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to death an^ imprisoned their mother ; but he 
AiiB^- endeavoured to eff^e the memoiy of these atro- 
deea* cities by the just exercise of the power he had 
so nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of games and 
festivities ; he was never able, however, to suppress his ar- 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, ^as 
* always disturbed by conspiracies. He was i^orant of letters 
when he ascended the throne, but he ap^ied successfully 
10 study, and surrounded himself with learned «men, in 
whose society he took groat pleasure. ESs government 
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was stem and inflexible,* but not unsnited to the exigencies 
of the tim^ The’nqiilitaiy operationa*of his reign, wbicli 
extended to twenty^'Seven years, were divided between the 
north and south of India. Early in his reign ho finally a.d. 
^conquered Guzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years after obtained possession of the fortress of 
Rinthimbore and then of Chittore, which brought the 
Rajpoots “under the yoke of ‘obedience.” His territories 
to the north-west of Delhi were cohstantly disturbed by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 1298 
Kutlugh Khan marched down from the Indus with an 
army of 200,000 men upon Delhi, which was crowded with 
fugitives till famine began to stare them in the face, when 129S, 
Alla-ood»deen marched out and dispersed this vast host. 

The invasion was twice repeated, and as often repelled, 
and the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe example, caused the heads of all his male prisoners 
to be stnick off and erected into a pillar at Delhi. 

His first expedition to the Deccan, when seated on the 
throne, was directed against Warungul, the ancient 
capital of Telingana, but it was not successful, 

Three years later, a larger army was sent under to oJo 
the command of Malik Kafoor, a eunuch, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of the emperor, 
and the object of envy to the nobles of the court. Ho, 
overran the Mahratta country and recovered Dowlutabad, 
which had revolted. In the previous expedition against 1306 
Guzerat, the wife of the raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was placed in the imperial harem, whore her 
singular beauty and her talents excited tho admiration of 
the emperor. She had borne a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attractions were said to be equal to her own, 
and the generals were ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on the king’s son that 
he married, her ; — at so early a period do we find inter- 
marriages between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos in 1309 
vogue. In 1309, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. The next year he was sent 
with a large army down to the Carnatic, and reached thS 
capital after a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made prisoner, and with him ended the 
Belial dynasty of the Deccan. Kafoor then ravaged thq 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the 
extreme limit of the peninsula, and, as a* memorial of his, 1310 
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victories erected a mosque ou the island of lEt,amisseram, 
between the continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguous 
to the magniheent temple erected ages before in honour of 
Soeta, the wife of the hero of the Ramayun. The value of 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was calculated ? 
by historians deemed sober, at a hundred crores of rupees. 
In the decline of life Alla-ood-deen exhibited an in- 


1312 fatuatod attachment to Kafoor, whose depravity equalled 
Extinction talents, and a ppirit of discontent spread 

of the throughout the provinces. His strength, both 
dynlwty. bod^ and mind, was impaired by constant in- 
dulgence, and the empire, wliicli had been sus- 
’ tainedby his energy, fell into a state of anarchy. Guzerat, 
Chittore, and Deoglmr deserted their allegiance, and ho sank 
131G into the grave under a cloud of misfortunes. His con- 
quests were greater than had ever been achieved before in 
India ; his internal administration was eminently successful, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the country were in- 
creased. His death became the signal for revolutions. 
The infamous Kafoor seized upon the regency and pnt ont 
the eyes of the two sons of his benefactor. The nobles of 


tho court, however, caused him to he put to death, and 
placed# the deceased emperor’s third son upon the throne, 
who lost no time in putting the instruments of his eleva- 
tion to death, and extinguishing the sight of his youngest 
brother. Ho reconqu^ed some of the provinces which 
had revolted, but on his return to the capital gave him- 


self up to the most degrading vices, while his favourite, 
Khosroo, a converted Hindoo, undertook an expedition to 


the Deccan and ravaged the maritime province of Malabar, 
which Kafoor had spared. Khosroo returned to Delhi 
laden with booty, assassinated his master, and nsui’ped the 
throne, and then proceeded to massacre the royal family ; 
but Ghazee Toghluk, the governor of the Punjab, marched 
on Delhi with the veteran troops of the marches, disciplined 
1321 by constant conflict^ with the Moguls; and put an end to 


the reign and life of the monster. 
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SECTION III. 

THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK TO THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 

Ghazee Toohluk .wos desirous of placing some scion of the 
royal house upon the throne, but the. family had been ex- 
terminated during the recent convulsions, and 'ahaw-© 
he yielded .to the wishes bf the nobles and Tophiuk. 
people to accept it himself. His father was originally a 
slave of the emperor Bulbun, but raised himself to high 
honour by his abilities. His reign, which lasted only four 
years, was as commendable as his accession had been 
blameless. Bengal had prospered for forty years under 
the viceroyalty of Kurrah, the son of the emperor Bulbun, 
and as charges had been brought against him, Ghazeo 
Toghluk investigated tJiem in |)erson, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in the government ; and the 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 
period by the remark that it was the son of the father*s ' • 
slave who granted the royal umbrella to his son. An ex- 
pedition was sent into Telingana ; the capital, Wanjngul, 
was captured, and the Hindoo dynasty which had floumhed 
there for two centuries and a half became extinct, tlonuo 
Khan, the son of the emperor, on his return from this 
campaign, gave an entertainment to^his father in a magnifi- 
cent paviKon .which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and crushed him to death. 

Jona Khan, who ascended the throne and assumed the I33&, 
title of Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the most extr^rdinary 
characters in the Mahomedan history of India 
— a singular compound of opposite qualities. Toghluk; 

He was the most accomplish^ sovereign of 
the age, skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philosophy; the liberal patron of leammg, temperate to the 
verge of asceticism, and distinguishfedrin the field by bis 
gallantly and military skill. But all these virtues were 
neutralised by such perversity of disposition and such 
paroxysms of tyranny as to render him the object of general 
execration. It was the intoxication of absolute power which 
led him to acts bordering on insanity. He began his reign 
by completing the reduction of the Deoi^n ; he extended, 
the limits of the empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as good order* as those 
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around Dfelhi ; yet, before bis death the T|^ole . of the 
Exi)«dition Deccan v^as lost to the crown by his follies. He 
toi\‘rhia. assembled a large army for the conquest of 
jij), Persia, but, after exhausting his resources, the troops de- 
1325 sorted for want of pay, and became the terror of his owib 
subjects. To replenish his treasury he resolved to march 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, 
but the army of 100,000 men which . he sent across the 
snowy range, after encountering incredible hardships, was 
aU but exterminated by the CSiinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and* the few who escaped to tell the tale were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a paper currency in use, he determined to introdufce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of thousands * and the 
general derangement of commerce. His exactions drove 
the husbandmen into the woods, and filled the country with 
banditti. By way of revenge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory witli his troops, and driving the wretched in- 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered them with all the 
1338 Change of brutality of a battue. In 133S he took the field 

•• capital. against his nephew, who had been driven into 

rewolt, and the young prince was captured and flayed alive. 
On reaching Dooghur, lie was so enchanted with the beauty 
of the situation and the mildness of the climate, that he 
' resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Powlutaba^. He then ordered the inhabitants 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children were constrained to* travel a distance of eight 
hundred miles ; but he planted the road with full-grown 
trees. The project of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
but not till it had inflicted incalculable misery on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities of 
his subjects, he erected a splendid mausoleum over the 
grave of a decayed tooj-h. 

These caprices and empressions produced the usual har- 
vest of insurrections. The Afghans crossed the Indus and 
Dismember- Punjab, and .when they retired the 

meat of the Gukkers completed the desolation of the pro- 
1 340 vijpee. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 

for two centuries.. Two fiigitives from Telingana esta- 
blished a Hindoo kingdom near the Toombudra, mth 
Heejanuger for its capital. About the same time a de- 
^icendant of the royal house of Telingana founded an in- 
dependent principaHty at Golconda ; and these twb Siindoo 
] 344 powers maintained a vigorous sbrnggle for many years 
with the Makomedan kingdoms which arose in the jDeocan. 
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A still moift important revolution wrested the remaining 
provinces south of the Nerbudda from the sceptre of 
Delhi. A large body of Moguls who had settled in Guzerat 
raised the stendard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
•against them with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Surat and Cambay to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had been the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
fied to the Deccan, and being joined by those whom the 
emperor’s oppressions had exasperated, took possession of 
Dowlutabad,. where they proclaimed Isjimael Khan, an 
Afghan,, king, and, after one reverse, established a new 
monarchy, known in history as the Bahminee kingdom. 
Mahomed Toghluk died in Sinde after a roigii of twenty-one 
years, leaving the throne of Delhi dispossessed of the whole 1301 
of the Deccan And of the province of Bengal. 

Mahomed Toghluk was succeeded by his son Feroze, 
whose reign extended to thirty-seven years, and though 
mild and iDeneficcnt, was by no means briUiant. 

He discouraged luxury by his own example, re- ghiukand’hfa 
pealed vexatious taxes, and abolished torture and 
mutilation. His ruling passion was architecture and the 
Mahomedan historian records with pride the erection *6f 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred public baths, a hundred and fifty, 
bridges, and two hundred towns. But the noblest memorial 
of his reign was the canal he coustructed between the 
source of the Ganges and the Sutlege, which bears his 
name, and keeps it fragrant in the recollection of posterity.. 
After a reign of thirty-four years he abdicated the throno 
in favour of his son Mahomed Toghluk the second ; who 
gave himself up to indulgence, and eonstrained .his father 1386 
to resume liis power, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne was occupied by f6ur princes,, two of whom held 
authority in the capital at the same time and for three 
years waged incessant war with each other. Hmdostan 
fell a prey to anarchy; four independent kingdoms were 1394 
carved out of the imperial deminions, and nothmg remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the districts immediitely aroun* 
the capital. 

These kingdoms were all' founded by the Mahomedan 
viceroys ; no effort was mitt.de by the Hindoos to take ad-^ 
vantage the concision of the times, and re- 

g in their supremacy, and the ancient chiefs of pendent 
ypootana were the only depository of Hindoo 
n 2 
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power in Hindostan., Of these kingdoms two, jtfalwa and 
Guzerat, rose to great power and eminence ; while the two 
others, Candeah and Jounpore, were of minor weight and 
more limited duration. Dilawur Khan of Ghore, the 
a.d. viceroy of Malwa, who assumed independence, established « 
1401 his capital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda. 
Mozuffer Khan, a Rajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, 
and like ^1 converts,* more especially in India, a virulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors^ of Ferozo Toghluk to supersede the sus- 
pected governor of Guzerat, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1396 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of allegiance. The 
viceroy of Candesh, which consists of the lower valley of 
the Taptee, followed his example, and formed matri- 
monial alliance with the new king of Guzerat. Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja Jehan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
“ assumed the royal umbrella,” in Jounpore. The empire 
1394 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the ruthless invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth. 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turki family which had 
1398^^imur service of Jenghiz Khan. His lot was 

cast at a period when the decay of vigoui* in the 
governments* in the ea|t offered the fairest opportunity of 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty- four; and in a few 
years prostrated every throne which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scourge of Asia and 
the terror of Europe, He led the hordes of Tartary to the 
conquest of Persia, Khorasan and Transoxiana, of Mesopo- 
tamia and Georgia, and brought a portion of Russia and 
Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Central Asia, he sent his grandson to invade India, but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Timur him- 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bhutnere, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms ; but, 
by one of those mistakes which seemed always to occur in 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to the ground. ViUages and towns were abandoned 
%s he ad’^oed, but on his arrival at Delhi, he found 
himself •encumbered with prisoners, and, accordiig to the 
statement of the historians^ which were doubtless ex-. 
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aggerprtedy^e causjBd 100,000 men to be masisfccred in cold 
blood. A batlile wa$ fought under thd walls of the capital, 
between the veterans of Timur and the effeminate soldiers 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed .Toghluk the third 

» was defeated and fled to Guzerat, and Tiinur entered the 
city and caused liimself to be proclaimed emperor. Dis- 
putes, as might have been ^pected, arose between the 
citizens and his ferocious soldiers, .and the whole of the 
Mogul army was let loose on the devoled city. The inhabit- 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was quenched 
in their blood. The scenes of horror defy all description ; 
entire streets were choked up with the dying and the 
dead. For five days Timur remained a tranquil spectator 
of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while he cele- 
brated his victory by a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
his revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to offer 
“ up to th^e divine Majesty his humble tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
“ marble, erected by Feroze on the banka of the Jumna.** 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur ^.n. 
recrosaed the Indus in March 1399. Mahomed Toghluk re- 1899 
turned to Delhi after the departure of Timur, and continued 
to exercise a precarious authority for twelve years, wnen , 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extinguished the dynasty of the Tbghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty established by Ktiizir Khan which lasted i4H 
only thirty-six years, is ’designated in Indian history the 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent Dynasty of 
from the Prophet. The founder professed to be 
only the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and caused money to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis- 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the distracted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of the revolted districts. 1421 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noted. Syud Mahomed who succeeded him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-d^n, during whose feeble reign 
the territory annexed to the crown was still farther re- ^ 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 1450 Beloli Lodi 1460 
marchetl doivn to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty honours of royalty to< him withoulb a sigh, and re- ^ 
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tired on a pension to Badaon whtere lie passed the re- 
maining twenty-eight years of his life in dalflvating his 
garden. 

The grandfather of Beloli Lodi, the founder of this 
dynasty, was sa Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, or Lohance, 
The dynasty engaged in the transpoi*t of merchandize, in 
of Lodi. which he had amassed a fortune. He repaired to 
the court of Feroze Toghlnk, and gradually rose to the 
government of Mooltan. He was not content with the 
a.d. narrow limits to which the iiJiperial domains had been 
1391 reduced, but his chief object was the conquest of Jounpore, 
The king, which had become independent in 1894 by the 
domof revolt of Khoja Jehan. The Jounpore dynasty 
ouiiporc. flourished for eighty-two years, under six sove- 
reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under his beneficent rule 
the country reached the summit of prosperity. Learned men 
' from all parts of Asia were invited to his court, which 
was esteemed the most polished and illustrious in India. 
His capital was adorned with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excito our admiration. Not 
merely was it the rival of Dellii in magnificence, but the 
str^n^h of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the 
' struggle between the emperor and the king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
t)elhi was twice besieged by the arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilities wete occasioiftblly suspended by a hollow truce, 
1478 but they came to a final issue in 1478, when the last of the 
“ kings of the east,’' as the dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was ruaimoxed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the terri- 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Benares ; and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years bequeathed the throne to his son Secunder, 
who added Behar to his conquests. But his administrar 
tion, though otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whose pilgrimages he pro- 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direc- 
lgl7 fion, erecting mosques with the materials. In 1517, 
Ibrahim, the third and the last of the line, snccceded to the 
crown, and alienated his ndbles by his arrogance ajq/i 
^ hauteur to sneh a degree that his reign of nine years was a 
constant successiorr of revolts, which brpke out in Behar, 
m Jounpore and in the Punjab, where the governor^ opened 
negotianons with 'Behar for the invasion of India. The 
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emperor’s ojpi orother joined him at Cabnl. The success 
which attenaed the* expedition of the Mogul will be nar- 
rated in a subsequent chapter. Having thus reached tbe 
threshold of the period when the imperial throne was 
^transferred to the last Mahomedan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, wo turn back to 
the progress of events in Hindostan and in the 'Deccan 
when it was first dismembered. 

Candesh became independent about the year *1399, and a.d, 
was not reannexed to the eftipire till the reign of Akbar, 3 399 
two centuries after. It was a small principality, 
of no note in histoiy, remarkable only for the 
fertility of its soil, and the prosperity of its people ; it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinate to its more 
powerful neighbour Guzerat. The independence 
of Guzerat was established in 1396 by Moznffer ‘ 13^6 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen princes governed it for 
165 years, till it expired in 1561. At the period of the 
revolt the province was of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between the mountains and the sea, but it was 
enlarged by successive acquisitions. The great figure it 
makes in history is owing to the energy and ability of Jts 
princes, the first of whom Moznffer, the son of a Rajpoot 
convert, was constantly at war with the king of Malwa, or 
with the raja of Edur, the most powerful Hindoo princH 
pality in the north. His son Alimed Shah reigned thirty- Hll 
eight years, and was likewise ince^antly engaged in hosti- 
lities with his neighbours, but be brought the country into 
good order, and built the town of Ahmedabad, which he 
made his capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras, and palaces, as' to load 
the Mahomedan historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in the world. The next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occupied chiefly with struggles with 
Koombho, who was then building up a groat Hindoo 
power in Rajpootana. Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for a 1459 
period of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who visited his court formed the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of his power, and asserted that a portion 
oCbis daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him ' 
it fell down dead. He was the oiiginal of the picture 
drawn by the SHtish poet of the prince of Cambay,- ‘ whose 
food was asp, and basuisk, and toad.’ But even’ without 
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the power 6f digesting poisons he wa? a mgst puissant 
jirince. He capturdd Gremar, a Hindoo fortress renowned 
for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Ontch, de- 
feated an army of Belooches, and annexed Sinde to his 
dominions. But the distinguishing feature of his reign# 
was the havy he constructed, and the numerous naval 
expeditions which he undertook. He cleared the coast of 
pirates, who are said to have fought twenty battles before 
they wer6 subdued.’ His memorable conflict with the 
A.D. Portuguese will be narrated in a future chapter. He was 
1511 succeeded by hisTson, Mozuffer the second, whose reign of 
fourteen years consisted of constant campaigns again.st 
, Malwa, and the renowned Rana Sanga of Rajpootana. 

The rapid disappearance of two of his sons, in ^ single 
1526 year, opened the throne to his third son, Bahadoor Shah, 
Bahadoor who subdued the hereditary foe of his dynasty, 

Shah. tlie Hindoo prince of Edur, and compelled the 

kings of Berar, Ahmednugur and Candesh to do him homage. 
His next exploit led to a more splendid result. The king 
of Malwa having provoked his hostility, he marched 
‘ against him in conjunction with his ally, Rana Sing, cap- 
tained both his capital and his person, and annexed the 
1634 kingdom to his own teiritories. Soon after, the brother 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Lodi family, which had 
been dispossessod by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court gf Guzerat^ and Bahadoor Shah supplied him 
with the means of raising an army, which was however 
defeated. Humayoon, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, marched down to Guzerat, expelled Baha- 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon after recalled to defend his own throne against Shere 
Khan; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor w'as enabled to recover his throne. After a 
reign of ten years he was drowned in the harbour of Diu, 
1536 as he left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The next 
sovereign was distracted for sixteen years by the fictions 
of his chiefs. Two pageants were set up in succession by the 
courtiers, but they eventually partitioned the kingdom 
among themselves. At length, after nearly twenty years 
of convulsions, Akbar put an end to this state of anarchy 
^ by annexing the kingdom to the throne of Delhi, aftercfit 
1572 had been alienated a hundred and seventy-six years. 

t Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilawur 
^ Ghore, who ^queathed the throne fotir years 
1401 * nfter to* his son Hoosein Ghore. His reign of 
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tt^enty-five drears vas passed in incessant wats with his 
neighbours. His 'son was assassinated by his minister, A.n' 
Mahomed Khan Ghiijie, who mounted the throne, and 1485 
during a period of forty^-seven years proved himself the 
•ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India, as we find him 
besieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor of 
Ajmere. It was recorded of him that ‘the tent was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place/ * His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having 1482 
invited his courtiers to a splendid entertcdnment, informed 
them that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, fighting by the side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resoTved to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and enjoyment; while therefore he retained the royal 
dignity, he should leave the management of public affSiirs to 
his son. The youth was proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, whieh he had stocked with 15,000 
of the most beautiful women he could procure. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was strictly 
maintained. The royal body-guard consisted of 500 Turki 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssinian 
maidens. Strange to say, he was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt at 
rebellion. His son succeeded him, in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only bj cruelty apd sensuality. 
Malimood, the last king, was assailed by the Rajpoots, 
and rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Guzerat ; but he 
was incapable of gratitude, and att^ked his benefactor, ^ 
who marched down to his capital in conjunction with the 1531 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after,, a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

' At the period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans in 
1001 , the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of all 
thagovemraents in northern India; but, although 
they succumbed to the conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence under their respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Hindostan, The most important of these chiefs was thj 
raua of Oodypore, in his capital of Chittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Rana' Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power, Hfs army consisted of 80,000 horse an(i 
500 war ^elephants ; and seven rajas of superior rank and 
more than ahtindred of inferior note attended his stirrup into 
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the field. 'The chiefs next in importance, the jajas of Jey- 
pore and Joudpore,*or Marwar, served* under his banner, 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles he fought with Guzerat and Malwa. His geniu% 
consolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrous race, 
and prepared it for the resistance which it was. soon to offer 
to the Moguls, whiqh, if it had been successful, would 
jdoubtlcss^have restored the sovereignty of Hindostan to the 
Hindoos. * 

It has been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghluk led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
A.D. homodan government in the Deccan, by Hussun 

1347 minoo Gunga, an Afghan, in 1847. Out of gratitude 
dynasty. ^ Hindoo patron, he took the additional 
title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in 
history, and extended his authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the Nerbudda, 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms of Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who 
ISf'S succeeded him in 1358, commenced his reign by attacking 
thp king of Telingana, from whom he obtained the sur- 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel he offered 
AH insult to the king, of Beejanuger, who attacked the 
town of Moodgul, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
Mahomed, the king, swore that food and sleep should be 
unlawful to him till he had propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 infidels. He entered 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them without mercy ; 
and having, as he supposed, completed his vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on his return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. After a 
reign of seventeen years he left the crown to his son, but 
he was murdered by his uncle. Feroze, the son of the 
1397 Hflsassin, mounted the throne in 1397, and his reign, 
together with that of his brother, which extended over 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days of the 
^nasty. He made twenty-four campaigns, and carried 
fire and sword through the length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patrorwof 
literature. He likewise established a mercantile marine, 
|.nd instructed his commanders to bring the most learned 
men and the handsomest women from every port they 
visited. * His sef aglio is said to have contained beapties 
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from thirteen^, different ootuitries, and the historians affirm 
^at he 'was able to” converse with each one in her own 
tongue. He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towards the close of his reign 
ke attacked the raja of Beejanuger, and was totally de- 
feated, when the triumphant Hindoos retaliated on him 
for the destruction of their temples, by tlie demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Ahmed Shah, in his turn 
defeated the Hindoos, and pursued them with unrelenting 
severity from day to day, not pausing till the number of 
the slain was reported to have reached 20,000. We pass 
on to the last monarch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 
who was placed on the throne at the age of nine, was 
affectionaiely nurtured by his minister Mahomed Gawan, a.i>. 
the most eminent geneml and statesman of the age, through HGii 
whose energetic ejSbrts the kingdom reached its greatest 
limits, and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the hTerbudda to the Kistna. His in- 
ternal administration was equally successful, and the 
prosperity of the country rose to its highest measure. 

The envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king from the man to whom ho was under these obli- 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him to 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down with his face towards Mecca, and. 
received the fatal blow. Though he had held high ofiice 
under five kings, he died in graceftl poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remorse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is unnecessary to pursue the history of 
this dynasty ; Mahomed Shah, his son, ascended the throne 
in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have H82 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom* crumbled 
away as governor after governor revolted, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil Sbab, the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dynasty in 1489, which retained its independence 

for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it pendent 
was absorbed bv Aurungzebe in 1686. ^ 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Ma-i490 
homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 
1487, at Ahmednngur, where he established the Nizam^ 
Shahee dyoastiy, which continued for one hundred and fifty 
year% tijl it was subverted by Shah Jehan^in 1637,’ . 
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A.D. 3. Ima^-ool-moolk made himself indepeii^eiiit at Berar 
1484 in 1484, and commenced the Imad Sliahee dynasty, which 
was extinguished at the end of ninety years by the king of 
Ahmednugur in 1574. 

4. Koolee Kootub, a Turkoman, who rose to bo governor 
1612 of Golconda, established his independence there in 1512, 

under the name of the Kootub Shahee dynasty, which sub- 
sisted for a hundred and seventy five years, and was ex- 
tinguished by Aurungzebe in 1687. 

5. Ahmed Bereed, who was appointed minister on the 
1498 murder of Mahomed Gawan, gradually absorbed all the 

power of the state, and erected what remained of its do- 
mains into an independent state at Beder. It was of 
limited extent, and the period of its extinction is Uncertain. 

This partition of the Deccan among five independent 
sovereigns who were constantly at war with each other, or 
with the Hindoo monarchs, subjected the wretched country 
to perpetual desolation ; but there can be little advantage 
to the reader in wading through a long succession of sieges 
and battles, and encumbering the memory with a string of 
• names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this 
long period of anarchy will come up in the history of the 
Mogul empire, in whiefi they were eventually absorbed 
after more than a century and a half of conflict. 


SECTION* IV. 

THE MOGUL DYNASTY — BABER — HUMAYOON — AKBAR. 

1626 In the month of April 1626 Sultan Baber captured Delhi, 
and established the Mogul dynasty, which continued to 
The Mogul flourish with only one interruption, and with 
dynasty. increasing lustre, for a hundred and eighty years, 
under a succession, unprecedented in .Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, distinguished by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, by their ability in the cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Timur, was^ the son 
*of Sheikh Mirm, the ruler of Ferghana on the upper 
BAber’senriy J&^ri:es. His mother was a descendant of Jen- 
cawser. ghiz Khan, and he inherited the spirit of enter- 
prize which distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at the early age of fifteen commenced that adventurous 
career which he pursued without intermission for thirty- 
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fite years. IgQs first oampaign was directed against the 
city of Samarcond) t&e capital of Timur and the metropolis 
of Transoxiana, but though he captured it three times, he 
was as often expelled from it, For eight years he was 
angaged in a series of perilous and romantic enterprizes, 
and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
crushed an ordinary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
fresh vigour to his buoyant spirit. In the year 1504, see- 
ing little prospect of success in his native proiWnce, he 
seized the city of Cabul, o^ which he retained posses- 
sion for twenly-two years, incessantly employed in defend- 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
from Hie progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tart^s, then swarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Sharbek, had swept the posterity of Timur from 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indus the Uzbek captured Candahar, and threatened 
Cabul, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
and the ambition of Baber had he not been recalled to 
resist the hostility of Ishmael Shah, who had recently 
founded the dynasty of the Sophia in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was routed and slain, but the footing which his trijje 
obtained in Transoxiana they retain with vigour to this 
day. Baber, who had again occupied Samarcand, and had 
been again expelled from it, now turned his attention to# 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity of the 
emperori Ibrahim Lodi, oifcred an aflurement too uabcr in 
strong for a descendant of Timur to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of influence who had been 
alienated from the emperor by bis oppressions, and more 
particularly by bis own brother, who sought ^refuge at 
Cabul. In the course, of five years, commencing with 1 519 
he made five irruptions across the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 1526 be undertook his last 
and crowning expedition, with an army not exceeding 12,000 
men, but, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
theywere oU veterans, disciplined in many fields. The des- 
tiny of India was decided on the field of Paniput, where the 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 May 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and 1526 
feB. Delhi opened her ^tes to the conqueror, and in May 
1526 he Vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
lon^ oeased to be the capital and the mistress of state of e 
Inma. The great Mahomedan empire which, in 
the early days of Ifahomed Toghluk, enfhraced the whole 
ooutiue^i^ had been broken up a dentury and a half before 
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by his extravagances, and the victory ,of Bah^r only gave 
him possession of the districts to the north-west of the 
capital, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra. The various pr9vinces were 
in the hands of independent rulers. In the southenJ^ 
extremity of India the great Hindoo monarchy of Beeja- 
nuger was lord of tlie ascendant. Farther north lay 
another Hindoo principality, and the territories of the 
live kingdoms recently forme^d On the dissolution of the 
Bahrainoe monarchy. Guzerat was governed by a wild 
youth who had' recently absorbed Malwa. Bengal, in- 
cluding Behar, was ruled by an Afghan king. Orissa was 
still in possession of its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India Rana Sanga had consolidated Hindoo 
sovereignty in .Rajpootana, and was at this time the most 
powerful ruler north of the Nerbudda.. 

Raiia Sanga, elated by the success he had recently ob- 
tained over the king oi Malwa in conjunction \^itli the 
Bdber'avic Guzerat, espoused the cause of the 

tor 7 over the dethroned family of Lodi. All the Rajpoot 
iiajpoots. princes ranged themselves under his banner, 
aijd he advanced with 100,000 men, the flower of the 

,A.n. Rajpoot chivalry, to drive Baber back across the Indus. In 

1527 the fifst engagement at Biana, Baber experienced a very 
^ disastrous defeat : some of his officers and men deserted 
their colour^, others went over to the enemy, and all 
were disheartened, but no did not allow himself to despair. 
He states, in his interesting memoirs, that Ire repented of 
his sins, and determined to reform his life, that he for- 

® swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and gold 
goblets, and determined to live like a true Moosulmanand 
cultivate his beard. His enthusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in the engagement to whieh he led them, he obtained 
a splendid victory which completely crippled and humbled 

1528 the Rajpoot power. The next year he attacked and 

* mastered Chanderee, a Rajpoot fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable ; and in the succeeding year recovered Oudie 
ana northern Behar, and chastised the king of Bengal. 
jBut his constitution, which had been impaired by early 
indulgences, was worn out by these exertions in an uncon- 

1530 genial climate, and he died at Agra in 1580, at the age*of 

* B[ia death interred ot Cabul, in a beautiful 

chjurao. spot he had selected for his grave, the simple and 
^ chaste monument erected over which has con- 
tinned to attracf the admiration of three centuries. Ho 
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Mabdmedan^nnce in India is hold in higher ^estimation 
than Baber. His chreer exhibited all that romantic spirit 
of adventure of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on rashness ; his activity appears 
/abulous ; for thirty-eight years, as he records, ho had never 
kept the feast of Kamzan twice m the same place. But he 
was rather a valorous soldier than a great general^ and 
lost almost as raanyA)att]es as he won, but he never lost 
heart, and was ^ buoyant aftifer a defeat as after a victory. 
Amidst all the bustle of war*he found leisure for the culti- 
vation of literature, and his poetry has been not a little 
admired. There is no Indian prince with whose individual 
character and tastes and feelings we are so familiar ; and 
this is cwv’ing to his interesting autobiography, in which 
he records his transgressions with so much candour, and 
his repentance with so much sincerity, and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a personal friend. a.d. 

Ilumayoon succeeded his father in 1530, at the age of 1630 
twenty-six, and the firpt act of his reign displayed the 
weakness of liis character. His brother Cararan, 
the governor of Cabul and Candahar, refused to 
acknowledge hia authority, but he resigned those provinces 
to him — adding thereto the Punjab — and, thus deprived 
liimself of the means of recruiting his army with the hardy ^ 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and, as Baber’s veterans 
died out, was obliged to depend on^tbose whbm ho could 
enlist from his half- subdued subjects in India. In the 
third year of his reign ho was involved in hostilities with 
Bahadoor Shah, the wild king of Guzerat, who had fur- ^ 
nished the dethroned family of Lodi with the moans of 1634 
assailing him. Bahadoor w'^as defeated, and obli^d to take 
refuge at the land’s-end of Diu, and the whole province 
was occupied by the Mogul troops. Humayoon then pro- 
ceeded against Chumpanere, a fortress likewise considered 
impregnable, but with, 300 troops he climbed a perpen- 
dicular rock by means of spikes driven into it, and cap- 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arrest the progress of Sliere Khan, but was defeated 
and/ ^pelled from India after a reign of ten years, and 
new dynasiy mounted the throne. 

Sher© Khan was an Afghan of noble parentage, bom 
at Sasserath, in Behar, where his Either held ^ 
jageer tmdet the governor. He enlisted as a nynaj^of 
private soldier undmr the revolted viceroy of ®*^*®™*** 
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Jotinpore, 'but cultivated Mb miud with 'great assiduity 
and ^ucated Mmself for a future carefer of &bitlon. A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses- 
A.T). sion of Behar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
1535 his alarming progress that Humayoon was recalled from ^ 
Ghizerat. He marched do(yn upon him, but wasted giac^ 
months in the siege of Chunar, which was at length cap* 
tured by the powerful artillery of iRimayoon manned by 
Portugueee gunners and directed by Roomjr Khan, a Turk 
of Constantinople, whom he bad brought with him from 
Guzerat. Meanwhile Shere Khan had defeated the king 
of Bengal and captured Gour, but not deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops he retired 
to the mountain region of Ifchar and deposited hjs family 
and his treasures in the stronger fortress of Rhotas. 
1638 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 
set in, the delta of the Ganges became a sheet of water, 
and his army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desertion. Shere Khan then issued from his fastnesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Chunar, 

, and pushed his detachments up to* Cunouge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, but was inter* 
cepted and defeated, and Shere Khan assumed the im- 
Dfifoat of perial title. Humayoon at length reached Agra 
Humayoon. after his defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, while Ms nval was employed in 
organising the provitfces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Cunouge, where the emperor experienced a 
second and more fatal defeat, and fled first to Delhi, and 
^540 then to Lahore ; thus at the end of fourteen years, the 
power which the energy and perseverance of Baber had 
established was subverted, and scarcely a vestige of Mogul 
sovemgnty remained in India, while the throne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans. Humayoon fled to Sinde and 
was engaged for eighteen months in fruitless negotiations 
with its cliiefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Rajpoot prince of Mar war, but was rudely repulsed 
from Ms court and pursued with an armed force by his son. 
The wretched emperor, after suffering incredible hardships 
fti crossing the desert, at length succeeded in reacjiing 
Ameroote with only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
• his queen, who had nobly shared with him the torments* of 
^he journey, gave birth to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1642 Akbar, After another series of reverses, he quitted India 
and repAfred to Gandabar. 
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JbeaiVii^&tulkftj^^ «<xr 6 ra^ wcf tatm i^ tbe 

cdreer cfabet$ ^bab^ v|i& taotiiited tha ikmtie aadasta^ l94d 
Wifebed a tmw dyjmty^ wbich bowevar did liot 
bi^ thoTL sixteen y^aita, hi 1542 he oon- 
QVtmd jthe proTince of Mal^ai and rodnoed the great 
forb*eds of Baiseen, of bonndle^ antiquity. Here his 
tation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to it.. 

The garrison capitulated on terms, but the Mahomedan 
doojbo^ assured him that, according to**the doctriives of the 
S^ran, no faith was to be kept with unbelievers, and they 
were slain to a man. In 1644 he invaded Marwar, whibh was 1544 
defended by 50,000 Rajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
peril, that, in allusion to the barrenness of the country, he 
exdaunei^ that *^he had neaijjy lost the empire for a 
‘‘handful of millet.” Soon after, the capture of Chittore 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and hO then proceeded to 
attack CalUxiger, an ancient and strong fort in BundlecUnd, 
bwt was killed by tlie explosion of a magazine. The five 
years of his reign form the most brilliant period in native 1545 
history. He was equally qualihed for the duties of war 
and of peace— a consumnlate general, and a liberal and 
enlightened statesman. Though incessantly engaged in the 
fieldj he reformed every branch of the civil administration ; 
and of his institutions it is sufficient to say that they 
became the model of those of Akbar. He constructed 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Bengal to the 
banks of the Indus, erected caravweries, add excavated 


wells for the convenience pf travellers ; he was, moreover, 
the Urst prince to establish a mounted post. His second 
son Selim, after quelling a dangerous rel^lhon, was enabled 
to enjoy the throne in peace for nine years, indulging bis 
hereditaty taste for architecture. It was the prifligaoy of 
his brother and successor, known in history as Adili, which 
at length extinguished this short-lived dynasty. Having 
exhanstedAhe treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Patan nobtes, whp went one by one into rebellion, and 
established dve independent authorities^ and nothing was 13U/ 
at length left to the crown but the districts immediately / 
around EteJhi. / 

To 4ttni 4o the career of Humayoon. He proceeded froril 
Ckndahar, foot was driven from it by tbe hostility of 
Ut ^ <Kmatiiiibed to seek refuge at the no^to^oB 

o^rMret^a, where ^ 

He was 

even oonstn^ed to und^o th® indignity*of putting on the 
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A ». Kuzzilbash, or red oap of the Persiaue, apd it 
1544 «« i^y a triumphal flourish from the toig’e haud^^ iiftet re- 
peated importunity, he i^as furnished With 14,000 horse Ibr 
the cbuquest of Afghanistan, hut only on aondii4on of 
ceding the frontier provinces to the Idng. Candahar was 
tured after a siege of five months, and made over to the 
Persian prince who had accompanied him to receive posses'* 
sion of it. On his death Humayoon put a large ^rtioA 
of thePersian garrison to the ^word— an act of perady whiqh 
has left an indelible blot on his memory. Be then marchisd 
to Cabul, and after various severe struggles succeeded in 
1653 wresting it from his brothers, one of whom he deprived* of 
sight, with excruciating torture. 'I'he increasing coufusion 
in India led him to makf a bold stroke to recover his 
throne. He crossed the Indus and encountered the for- 
midable army of SeCunder Soor, who had seiised the 
Punjab on the dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akbar earned his spurs. Humayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the throne which ne had lost fifteen 
iSsa J<^*urs before, but was not destined to enjoy it long. Six 
months afterwards, while descending the steps of his 
library, he heard the muezzin’s call to prayer, and, as 
usual, stopped to repeat the creed, and then sat down ; but 
^ on endeavouring to rise, the stafl on which be leaxied 
slipped oven the poli^U steps, and he fell headlong oyer 
1656 tl’e parapet, and oxpwd within four days, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and, including the* period of hifl 
exile, the twenty-sixth year of his reign. 

Alcbar, the prido and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three months of age when be 
was called to the throne, which he adorned l^y his 
wriy yeoTB. genius for fifty years. He was contempcrary with 
Queen Bhzabeth, his reign haring begun two years ^Ibf^e, 
afld ended two years after hers. The admimstrati^ was 
managed during his minority by Byram Khan, a 
xnan, the companion'of Humayoon in oil the rieisjdttid^ of 
his career, and an eminent statesman and general, but 
^ustere, Arrogant, and 6A:oeptionally bigoted. Hemn, <mn 
greatest c^mittanflars or the hm* though a 
most loytol to the disposed emperor Aihfi, iOn iiee^ng 
of the death of Humayod^ deporited his master M ObiuW, 
np to the capital with 100,000 men. Agna |nd 
i:^^i,<4pened Me geSca to him, had the 
Akbanuntmateft hha to abandon India, and Mm to 
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but %nun advis^ am imnediata bad Tigo- 
rCuB attaol^ and Akbor sapBorted opudon. The mo 
CMties met at Paniput, and ibe destiny of India was ^gain 4,^, 
decided on that memoiable :fidd« Bemu was completely 1656 
*di^isated,i^and condnoted bleeding into the ptesence of the 
JrOung monarch. Byram nr^d him to secure the religions 
merit of slaying an infidel, but he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant and now* bejpless foe, 
and Byram struck off the Jie^ df the captive with one Stroke 
of bis scimitar. It was the military t^ent and the energy 
of Byram which had sq^ted the Moguls again on the 
thro^ie, and^maintaiTied Akbar’s power; but the ftnnieter 
had grown too big for a subject, and for four years after 
his aooefision Akbar felt himsllf to be a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intoleralde to a high-spirited 
prince, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci- 
pate himself from it. While out, therefore, on a hunting 
party, he suddenly returned to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announoing that he had taken 
the government into his own hands, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself, 
Byram felt that his power was waning, and retired^to 
Nagore, giving out that he was going on pilgiimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, but 
Akbar sent him a message dismissing him from all biS 
offices. He immediately went inteyp^volt, and haying raised 
an army» attempted an invasion m the Punjab, but was 
defeated andf captured.* As he entered the royal pre- 
sence with his turban humbly cast around his neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he h%d cherished 
from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, «ieated him 
on ills right hand, and, after investing him with a robe oi 
honour, offered him his choice of any post in the empire 
He njreferred a retreat to Mecca, but was assassinated or 
the Toute by an Afghan, ivhose father he had put tc 
dea^, 

was now his own master at ftie age of eighteen. 1560 
Born amidst hardships, and trained upin adversity, he was 
b^t with difficulties which would have broken a a]cW*« « 
of lees 0 t all the Mahomedan 

^cib hW ruled tot of to Moguls was 
im Wato^. It was not ^connected with any large and 
poWefM^triba beyond to Indtm^ ready to advance anff 
^ support w eseetfMaoy of its fell<3^-(X^ijtrymen in Imto 
fiitr dstey toeH cbHccIto hf eitfl^eeneries drawn to 
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A.i>f standard from ihe varions countries of fJenfTa^A8iai,by the 
hope of plunder, fiis officers wjere a band of adventurere 

1667 ^ by no ties of hereditary loyalty, tmd more 

^ disposed to carre out principalities for themselves than to 
build up a Mogul empire Before he could attempt toe 
recover the dominions of the crown, it was necessoiy for 
him to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
seven yeafs he was -engaged in crushing their revolts. In 
ihe first year of his reign, hi^ territories were confined to 
the Punjab and the districts around Agra and Delhi, but he 
gradually recovered Ajmei’e, Gwajior and Oude. The son of 
the late emperor A dili made an attempt to recover his throne; 
he was defeated by Zeman Shah, but the geneml, despising 
the youth of his sovereign', withheld the royal •share of 
the booty, and Akbar T^as obliged to take tho field' against 
him. Adam Khan, another general, was sent to expel the 
Afghans from Malwa ; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fi uits of the victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
him, but consented to %coept his submission, and he re- 
quited this lenity by stabbing the vizier while at prayer 
in a chamber adjoining that occupied by the emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to bo thrown headlong into the 
Jumna. Soon after, AbdooUa Khan, a hanghty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of his countrymen into 
the Mogul service, “ withdrew his neck from the yoke of 
“ obedience,” but Akbqjr came down upon him with prompti- 
tude, and constrained him to fly to Guzerat. Great dis- 
satisfaction was thereby created Umong the Uzbek officers, 
and a treasonable confederacy was organised in the 
army. One of their number, Asof Jah, was sent to ailb- 
jugato tlie little Hindoo principality of Gurra, on the 
Nerbudda, near Jubbulpore, then governed by the Princess 
Doorgawutee, who was no less renowned for her valour 
than for her beauty She commanded her army in |grson, 
and maintained the conflict with a noble heroism, W sho 
16C4 received a wound in her eye. The* troops, missing her 
presence, began to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the bands of the enemy, ime seiz^ ihe stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and jplunged it into her bosOm. Her 
exploits are stnl a ffivourite Ibeme with the bards 
qf the Deeoaii. The prinoipriity was conquered by Aaof 
hat he appropriated the largest share of the rich 
*booty to his own use, and than joined the Gonf(M}i(a^ 
whi<m now embraced the n^ost considerable of Ahbar^a « 
genetals. His wgor was estteeme; it was no less ihm a 
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stiniggle £d| tEe thrqxiil^^ the question at^iesue was, 

ii^hether the ©mphfeshcmld he Uzbek or Mo^ul. 

His detachineutB were repeatedly defeated, but 
, he maintained the oouffiot with tinflinching reso- 
ilntibiiL for two years. At this criticar juncture ho was 
obliged to quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks, in oonsequence of 
the revolt of his brother, to^whom he had entrusted the 
gOYernment of the Punjab. It was at once crushed, but 
on his return* to the south he found that the revolted 
generals had taken possessiEn of Allahabad and Qude, and 
were preparing to march on the capital. Though the 
rains had set in, when militaiw operations are usually 
suspended in India, he did not nesitate to take the held 
against 4hem, and, by his promptitude and vigour, suc- 
ceeded at length in breaking np the confederacy. He had 
now subdued all his adversaries by his valour, or his 
clemency, and, at the age of twenty-five, he hod the happi- 
ness of seeing his authonty completely established over all 
the revolted provinces. 

With a spirit of liberality foreign to preceding conquerors, 
Baber determined to^strengthen his throne by matnmonial ^ 
alliances with tlie Hindoos. Humayoon had Matnmoni«i 
espoused the daughter of the raja of Jeypore. 

Akbar had likewise married two Eajpoot prin- Raipoots. 
cesses, and his son had followed his example. Offices qf 
OTeat dignity and responsibility were conferred on these 
Hindoo princes, and they took a'^'firide in these imperial 
alliances. But the orthodox house of Chittore, wrapped up 
in its religious exclusiveness and hauteur, disdained every 
such connection, and excominmiicated those who had 
adapted them. The raja }iad given oncouragqpmnt to the 
king of Malwa, and AAbar was determined to Attack of 
chastise him. The throne was at the time Chittow 
oeowied by Oody Sing, the degenerate son of the illns- 
trioft Bana Sunga. He took refuge in the^ hills on the 
approach of the Mogul troops, and left the defence of his 
ea]^tal to the B^poot ohief of Bednore, esteemed a.i>. 

by hia countrymen the bravest of the brave. The siege 
was protracted by his skill and valour, but he was killed 
by a Vdt fhmx the bow of Akbar. His death deprived 

of all cJonfidenoe, and they devoted themselves to 
uea^ with Ihe aeoust^nned solemnities. The women threw 
tbs^selves on the funeral pyre of the chief, and the mqp 
rnehed ^reeklassly on the weapons of the Moiruls, anB 
^erhhod tootle mmier of 9^000. 
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Akbar’s ‘ next entetprise was bf greats ^magnitn^ 
The kingcbm of ^zerat, enlarged ihe oonqu^dts of 
Conquest of Bdbadoor Shah, had been a prey to factioti 
Gnaerat. ^ since his death in 158?, and four ^eak end 
profligate princes had occnpied the throne in '^irty-five 
years. Etunad Khan, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Mozuffer the third, seeing no other 
mode of terminating tho distractions of the country, in*' 
vited Akbar to take possession of it, and he proceeded to 
A V Pataif, whein that feeble morikreh resigned the sooptre to 
1^72 him, and Guzeratwas again annexed to the crown of Delhi, 
after two centuries and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of his 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of Mirza raised a 
new revolt, and the imperial general was reduced to 
extremities The mine had set in, but Akbar was ready 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them with 800 of his own guards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 
167.3 movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
, tho province was rendered complete. 

The attention of Akbar had been directed to Bengal 
wllile he was engaged in Guzorat. Under the successor 
inTw^M Shere Shah, the Afghan governor of the pro- 
.ikinerai. vinco assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty years, 
The last was*assassinamd soon after be ascended the throne, 
which was then seized by Soliman, an illustrious Afghan, 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, which was 
effected by his general, Kala-pahar. Soliman died in 1&739 
and was succeeded by Daood Khan, a debanchee and a 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven* 
tured to attack a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbar oidered 
an army down for the conquest of kingdom, and ^ 
king retired to Orissa, where he micounter^d the l^gnl 
army, and was defeated, but was allowed to retain the 
kingdom as a feudatoiy. Tbe next year, on the withdrawal 
• of the imperial troops, he revolted, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and writh him terminated the last Hne of 
1576 ijhe A%han kings of Bengal, which they had held for a 
period of two hundred and thirty-sm years. ^^The Mogtd 
officers seized tbe jagaers of the discomfited A^hatis, bnt 

8 n being summon^ to account fat the rev^ues, and to pro* 
uoe ^ rc41 of Ihe troops they were hound to mainteoja^ 
they rosh in a bddy^ said SO,OOQ of Akbar’s feest ^pavalry 
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ii^llfliGO^ in ag9m$tiim< ttfae new conqnefiA WIM M 
to e> the* spirit of diseffectioii was aprsading 

tooxtgh OiidQ. In this emergency the emperor, dndini^ 
it kdpoSBiUe to trust tbe fidelity of bis Mogul ofiicers, sent 
luafrmy of Rajpoots under the celebrated raja, Toder Mall, 
to reduce Ihe province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but tbe war was protract^ and the 
*A%hans of Orissa* took advantage of tne confusion, and 
recovered their footing in the southem**districts o£^ Bengal. 

The great Rajpoot, raja Man ^mg, was then despatched to 
quell this formidable insurrection, but it •was not before 
year 1592, after a dozen engagements and sixteen years 1592 
of conflict, that the authority of the emperor was fully 
established in this province. « 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the kingdom of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa had for 1578 
twenty •centuries been considered the Holy Land conquest at 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 
three successive creeds. For more than seven centuries it 
was the deposaioTy of the sacred tooth of Booddha, until 
that relic was removed to Ceylon. Then came tbe 
Hindoo dynasty of the Kesans, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in honour of Seeva. This wfts 
succeeded Iw the dynasty of the Qungarbungsas, who are 
believed to have come from the Gangetic province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant Their do- 
minions covered 40,000 square mills, and extended from 
the banks of the Hooghly. to tbe banks of the Godavery. 
They gave the ascendency to the worship of Visbnoo, and 
although Jngemath, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit eaijy in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasty 
that tbe * Lord of the World * attained that supreme homage 
thrvmghout tbe continent which he still maintains. The 
first ^Vereign of the line was fourteen years iu erecting 
the magnificent temjde at Pooree, and the resources of the 
state were exhausted by a succession of princes, in ecclesi^ 
asticd^ endowments and the support of brahmins. Inroads 
Were oeoaeipisally made by the Mahomedan rulers of Beug^ 
bat ^le princes of Orissa continued to maintaii! 

their imibpenfieiiice with great vigour till the death, in 
TM% Ihe last able monarch ca the Gangetic dynasty, 
Wlfich vSae fdttowed' by a period of enarriiy for twenty-four 
when SMiman^ the king of Bengal, sent his general. 

Be whs a WTOwin by birtfhj^but 
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1)ad embraced tbe religion of the Prophet obtain the 
hand of a princeed'^ of Qonr, and became the unrelenting 
oppressor of his former creed. He defeated the r^'a, and 
with him ended the independence of this ancient and re- 
nowned kingdom. Kala-pahar persecuted the brahmin^ 
and confiscated the religious endowments which had acou- 
mulated during twenty generations of, devout monarcha. 
He destroyed the idols and 'pulled down the temples to 
erect mosques with the materialB, and he dug u^ the image 
of Jugernath from the Chilka lake, into which it had been 
thrown for safety, and conveying it to the banks of the 
Hooghly, commiUc'd it to the flames. According to popular 
rumour, tlio arms and legs of the idols dropped off at the 
sound of his kettlbdmms. Upon the conquest efr’ Bengal, 
the king Daood took refuge in Onssu, and was pursued by 
the generals of Akbar, and after more than one revolt, was 
slain, and Orissa became a province of the Mogul empire. 

A.i) A short time previous to thiwS invasion of Ben^ by 
ifiSO Akbar, the aneiGnt city of Gour, the metropolis of Bengal, 
Tiio rHj- depopulated and abandoned. It was admir- 

r of Oour. ably situated on the confines of Bengal and Bebor * 

fo,r the government of both provinces. It had been the 
ca])ital of a hundred kings, who adorned it, more especiallv 
those of the Mahomedan creed, with massive and superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the river, and 
was defended from it^ encroachments by a stone embank- 
ment, said to liave been fifteen miles in length. This 
magnificent city, the abode of wealth and luxury, was 
suddenly prostrated by some pestilence which has never 
been explained, and has since oeen the abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

The next event of impOTtance in the reign of Akbar was 
1586 the conquest of Cashmere, by his brother-in-law, the raja 
Conquer of of .Teypolo, The king, on his submission, was 
CoaUmvK. enrolled among the nobles of the court, and (this 
noble valloy, considered the paradise rtf Asia, which miio;p 
a delicious climate, and exhibits in the midst of soOWy 
^summits a scene df continual verdure,” became the summer 
residenoe of Akbar and his successors. The effort to curb the 
Mghlanders between the Indus and the |iasses into A%hflm- 
is^ wbidk was next undertaken, proved a more ardumie 
task. These wild mountaineers had been for ages ^e 
cplugue of evety rulm* of the province. They regarded it 
as their, heredity vocation to plunder tmveUea^ {Ksesing 
through the dafifes^imd todevy bmek mail on the indufitiy m 
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ihp valteye. •Akbairoent a strong army Tender the r«ga of Jey-- 
pOrs to enbjtigate them, bntit was assailed in the passes and 
tomhilatodj and the M^omedanHstorian records Tto 
that of 40,000 horse and foot, scarcely a man re- aj>, 

turned. Such wholesale destruction would appear inoredihle, 
if we had not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same scenes, 
under the British Government in 1841. The rajas Toder 
Mull and Managing imposed some restraint on, their vio- 
lence by the* establishment of military posts which out ofl* 
their supplies from the plains ; but they were as trouble- 
some as ever a century after in the reij^ of Aurungsebe, 1501 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sinde, and 
reannex^d Candali^ to the crown; and thus, sindoand 
after a series of conflicts which extended over Cantiahar. 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed 1594 
master of his liereditary dorninions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Nerbudda which had 
ever belonged to the imperial throne, and it only remained 
for him to extend his authority over the Geccan. A 
brief notice of the progress of events in that division of 
Indis du^g the sixteenth century will be a suitable 
introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook. 


SlJCTION V. 

AICBiK. INVASION OF THE DEOOAN. HIS DEATH. 

It has been stated in a previous chapter that five inde- 
l^ndent kingdoms — ^Beejapore, Ahmednngur, Golconda, 
Beder, and Beriw — arose on the ruins the Bah- 
mince kingdom. Beder nirely appears on the 
pfi^ of bistoiy, and Berar which was never of 
h^cb weight in the politics of the DjeocoHy was 
al^rbed by Ahmednu^ in 1572. Hie attention of the 
kings of Goteonda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
nf 38m various Hindoo prindpalities which lay on its 
easti^ fixmtier, and etretched along the Coromandel coast 
^xmOrissa southward. It i^pears also to have gradually 
ubiarQf^ the Hizidoo state of Telingana, with its capital 
ut which had assumed independence qn the fall 

of the kingdom, Seejapore imd Ahmednngur, 
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which bordered ou eBuoh other> engia^^ Jn oottstani 

boetiliiy. Within the circle of theit lemtones was ift- 
cliided the region inhabited by the Mahrattas^ whidi had 
formerly belon^d to the Hindoo kingdom of Beoghnr^ 
conquered by ^la-ood-deen in 1295 ; and the origin and $ 
growth of their importance is to bo attributed primarily to 
the training they received in the constant warfare of t^e 
princes During the sixteenth century the armies of these 
two Mahdmeclan states were constantly recruited hr 
Mahratta soldiers, sometimes *to the extent ^ of 30,000. 
There was not as yet any bond of natioiud unity among 
them, and they sold their mercenary swords to the highest 
bidder, without caring whether their own countrymen 
might not be fighting in the opposite ranks. «> 

But the great event of that century was the extinction of 
Hindoo power in the Deccan To the south of the Kistna 
Bcujtt- lay the great Hindoo monarchy of Beojanuger, 
nuger. established in 1336, which had maintained a per- 
petual conflict with the Ba*hminee dynasty, and subsequent- 
ly with the kingdoms which arose on its decay. In the 
early penod of the sixteenth century BeejanA^r hail 
attpined its greatest extent and power. It was enriched by 
maritime, commerce ; and all the Hindoo chiefs south of the 
Kistna — below which the Mahom^dans bad no footing — » 
were completely under its control, even where they were 
not under its^ government. No single state was able to 
cope with it. The reilpiittg raja, Bam-raj, had recently 
wrested several districts from Beejapore ; he Jhad overrun 
Golconda, laid fdege to the capital, and exacted large 
concessions from the king. The four Hahomedan kings — 
Beder still existed — ^folt the necessity of restraining the 
growth of his power, and, suspending their mutual jealous- 
ies, formed a quadruple alliance against him, J[t was 
nothing less than conflict between the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans for the supremacy of the Deccan. Although 
Bam-raja called up all the strength of his Hindoo feu&- 
tories firom the south down to its extreme lunits, the 
enumeration of hil host by Ferishta appears fabulous. 

younger brother is said to have oommauded a wing of 
tne army consiating of 20,000 cavalry, 100,000 foot, and 500 
elephant. His second brother had another wing of oqu4 
atapength, while the r%fa himself led the flower of the amy* 
confederate force was likewise nx^igioUB, and iudfud# 
20,000 elephants and 600 jdeoes of artillmiy of aK 
This imjEK^rtiuft Inttte, toown in histoxy a$ ths,t of 



IcottAn wbioh Jiett at a diatanoe from the Sietnaj was 
fought on the $i5th ^J^uary, 156$, and* it resulted in the 15^5 
total defeat of the and ihe slaughter, as the Mahoxn* 
edan historians boast, of 100,000 infidels. The 
^Venty years of age, was beheaded in cold blood, and his 
nead was preserved a$ a trophy at Beojapore, and annnatly 
.exhibited on the anniversary of his death. The Hindoo 
power in the sohth was irretrievably broken, but dissensions 
among the victors enabled the brother'of the raja'to retain 
a fraction of his territory, an9. to establish his court evoiit- 
nally at Ghundergiree, which has been rendered memorable 
in the history of British India as the town, where, seventy 
years after the battle of Tallikotta, the descendant of the 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of land 
they ever possessed in India, and on which they erected 
the fiictory of Madras. 

At the period of Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan, the 
three Mahomedan princes were those of Beojapore, Gol- 
conda, and Ahmednugur. This expedition was, 
doubtless, dictated by the **lust of territorial views on 
“ rfjggrandisement but, if it bad been completely 
snecessful, it would have been an unquestionable blessing 
to the country. Nothing could be more deplorable th&i 
the condition of the Deccan at this period. Its various 


kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war without « 
eveu the excuse of provocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolat^,^nd the fair firuits of 
iudostry blast^ bv their unutual hostilities ; and the sub- 
stitution of a single authority, even though despotic, was 
a real godsend. On the death of Boorhan Nizam <Shah, 
the king of Ahmednugur, four factions arose in the state, 
the most powerful of which sent an invitation to Akbar, 
which he accepted at once ; but, before the force which he 
despatched could reach the capital, puother revolution 
placed the government in the hands of Chand 
sultana, the aunt of the minor raja. This cele- suitaiwof 
bvated woman, the favourite heroine of the 1505 

Deocao, and the suhfeet of a hundredv^ballads, 
determined to defend the city to the last exlremit^. The 
Moguls had ooxurtxuoted three mines, two of which she* 


cotmtermined ; the tMrd blew up, leaving a large opening 
in fbe Well, and her officers prepared to desert the defence. 
The soltaina flow to the spot mlly armed* ^th a drawn^ 
swegd inker hand, and a veil averher fiaoe. Combustibles 
of StssEy deetirxption were thrown into ths breach, 'and so 
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heavy a fire was directed upon it, that the a^ailants were 
constrained to retife. It is a popular and cherished tra- 
dition that, when the sliot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, then with silver, and lastly with gold. 
Her allies were now approaching, and the Mogul camp wasr 
The Buitona Btraitoiiod for provisions. Morad, the son of 
A.i). Akbar, offered to retire upon the cession of Berar,* 

1606 and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, Toln ctantly accepted these term s . W ithin a year the 
kings of Ahmednugni*, Golconda, and Beejapore formed a 
league to dnve the Moguls out of the Deccan, and brought 
60,000 troops into the field. An action was fought at 
Soniput, which lask^d two days without any decisive result. 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, and Akbar, 
1609 ^ho had resided for fourken years near the Indus, felt the 
necessity of proceeding to the Deccan in person. He 
advanced to the Nerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siogo to Ahniednugur. The government of Chand Sultana 
was ill a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence 
liopelosfi, she felt the nect»ssity of negotiating a peace w^th 
• the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
ifcY traffic burst ilito her chamber, and put her to death, 
ciouth. stormed and plundered, and the 

1600 young king and the royal family were sent prisoners to 

* 0 walior ; bat the kingdom w'as not incorporated with the 
]Mogul toriitories till thirty-sevon years latftr. 

This was the last political event of any importance in the 

1601 reign of Akbar, who returned to the capitabin 1601. The 

Last four last four years of his life were embittered by the 

Akbilrl! misconduct of his eldest son Selim, a violent and 

life. vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took 

up arms agaiust his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
the j)ix»vinces of Bengal And Orissa. He had contracted an 
invetenito dislike of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
and esteemed of the emperor’s officers, equally eminent as 
a general^ astatfisman, and a historian, to whose clasi6io|)Gn 
his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for iti^%«ting 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zemin- 

^ dar of Bundlficund, In September 1605, Akbar began to 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contemplate the 
elevation of a younger son to the throne, but Akbar 

• assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre- 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own scimitar to his side, 
as a token of tfie boquesf of the empire. Then, addressing 
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the assemble^ omralis, b'o asked forgiveness for* wdiatever 
offence he might have given them, and, ftfter repeating the 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour Death of 
of sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
Jberetic. He died at the ago of sixty-three, after a reign of leos 
forty-nine years. 

Akbar is described as “a strongly built and handmorae 
“ man, with an agreeable expression pf countenaiioo, and 
** very captivating manners.’’ was not only ihe cimmctor 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the 
greatest of all the Mahomedan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exliiliiied greater military talent or per- 
sonal courage. He nev’^er fought a battle which lie did not 
win, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet be had 
no passion for war ; and he had *no sooner turned the tide 
of victory by his skill and energj^ than he left iiis com- 
manders to complete the work, and hastened hack to the 
more congenial labours of ihe cabinet. The glory of his 
reign rests not so much on the extent of his eonqueshs, as 
on the admirable institutions by which they were cotisoli- 
dated and improved. In the early pari of his career he 
was a devout follower of the Prophet, and, at one tiii\p, 
contemplated a pilgrimage to Ids tomb, the eamdi^t longing 
of every Mahomedan. But, about the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, he began to entertain latitudinariau views. Ro-^ 
jecting all prophets, priests, and ceremonies, Jie professed 
to take simple reason as his guide. The formula’ of his 
creed seems to have been ; “ There is no god but God, and 
“ Akbar is his Caliph.” Yet with all his scepticifi»n, he was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which he afibrded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The tendency of 
his measures was to discourage Mahomedanism. He chan god 
the era of the Hegira ; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
and of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre- 
judices of the faithful by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was enjoined by the Koran. Nothing but the aseendeucy 
of his character, and his brilliant success in war and 
peace, oould have preserved his throne amidst the discon- 
touts occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people irith whom the persecution oi infidels was regarded 
Bfi a sacred duty, ho^opted the principle, not only oil 
loligiottsHoleiatioBfDut of religious equality, and deter- 
mined^ to rest the strength of his throne hpon the attach- 
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mont of all his ftijbjectB. Ho secured the byalty of the 
Hindoos by inviting them to share the highest civil offices 
and military commands with those of his. own creed. He 
abolished the jezzia, the odious capitation tax inflicted on 
imheli e vers, ’ rescinded the pilgrim tax, sanctioned th6 
marriage of Hindoo widows, and positively prohibited 
suttees. 

Under the siiperyision of the Hindoo raja, Toder Mull, 
the great financier of the age, he remodelled the whole 
iTiNwvfiiuc revenue system of the empire, and thus brought 
Bftttifineiit. Iq miAurity the great plans which Shore Shah 
in his brief reign of five years had inaugurated. The 
lands were m^easured according to a uniform standard, and 
divided into iliree classes according to their chaVacter and 
fertility. The demand of^ the state was fixed, generally, at 
one-third the produce, and then commuted into money. 
Tlie settlement was made with the ryots, to the exoliisioii 
of all middle-men, and all arbitrary cesses wore abolished. 
The whole empire was divided into fifteen provinces or 
soobahs, each of which was placed under the autbority o4‘ a 
soubadar. He was entrusted with full powers, civil, military 
ahcl linaiiijial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister, who were accountable to him, though nomi- 
nated by the crown. Akbar’s military system w’^as the least 
perfect of the departments of the state, and was enfeebled by 
] laying the eomnmndexs for tlieir men by the head, which 
crcatiMl ail irresistible temptation to present false musters, 
and to fill the raiJfS with vagabonds. The ftaine organisa- 
tion whi^h pervaded the state establishments was inti’O- 
(luced into every division of the court, and the whole was 
regulated, to the niinutosi detiiil, by the emperor himself. 
Every department was maintained upon a scale of imperial 
Spiendonrof magnificence, of which there had been no exam- 
hi:s ixMirt. since the establishment of the Mahomedan 

DOwer in India. Puring Jiis progress though the Country 
his camp w^as a moving city, and the* eye was daazled by 
the splendid tents of his ministers and officers, and more 
especially by the royal U'uts, blazing with ornaments and 
osurnioimted with gilt cupolas. A taste for literature was 
diffused through his court. Translations were made under 
his directions from the Hindoo classics, and his accom- 
plished courtier, Fiezi. was directed to make a correct 
^version of the Evangelists. , 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECTION I. 

EEIGN OF JEHANGEBE. 

Ok the dfiath of Akhar, Selim sfopped ioi-o the throne and a.d. 
assumed the title of Jeliangeor, the Concjueror of the World. 

The great empire to which he succeeded was in a Acewsion oi 
state of profound tranquillity, not disturbed by 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggression . TIis first measures werejudicicitisand beuovoleut. 

He confirmed, most of his father’s ministora in their posts, 
remitted some vexatious taxes which had survived his 
father’s reforms, and made arrangements for giving etfey 
access to the complaints of his subjects. He likewise re* 
placed the Mahoinedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of tluj Koran, 

Bui the quiet of the realm was speedy interiiapted by the 
rebellion of his sou, Kliosroo, to 'whom h(' had always ex- leoe 
hibited a fcelteg of strong antipathy. The unhappy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of IQ, 000 men, 
but was pursued and captured, when the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his disposition by causing 700 of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while Khosrocf was de- 
liberately carried along the line to witness their agonies. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the 
reign of Jehangeer was his marriage with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year of his reign. This 
celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, following the 
ciOTent stream of emigration^ proceed^ to India to repaid 
his fortunes. During the journey his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, under very distressing circumstances. A mer- 
chant, who happened to be tmvellii^y on the some route^ 
ofiered them timely assistance, and conveyed them in bis 
own train to the capital. He took thO^father into his 
service, and eventually introduded him to the Court of 
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Akbar, where bo rose to considerable eminence. As* tlie 
daughter grew up/ she rc»ceivecl all ilio accSxnplLsliments 
wliicli the metropolis of the empire could proride» and 
attracted admiration by litjr exquisite beauty and elegance. 
Iti the harem of Akbar, which 8lie<visited with her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim ; but as she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who had acquired the title of Shore Afghan, from 
having killed a tiger in single combat, the raarriago was 
complotexl by the ordc'rs of Che emperor, and a jjigcer in 
the distant provjLnee of Ikirdwan was bestowed on him, to 
withdraw his wife from the capital, But> Jcihangeor had no 
sooner mounted tlio throne than ho determined to remove 
every obstacle to the gratification of his wishes^ and the 
noble Persian perished in an affray winch was not believed 
to be accidental. His lovely widow was convoyed to the 
capital, and the emperor offered to share his throne with 
her ; but she rejected his advances with siicli disdain as to 
disgust Jehangoer, and she was consigned to neglect in 
the harem. Reflection served to convince her of her folly, 
D, and she contrived to throw herself in his way and to rc- 
10 11 kjndle his passion. The nuptials were celebrated with ex- 
Honrmr- traordinary pom[), and she was clothed with 
wor princess had ever enjoyed 

, before in India. Her name was associated with 

the emperor’s on the coin, and announced in these gi*acefnl 
ttTins : “ By order of ®Jehaiigeer, gold acqniri'd a hundred- 
“ fold value by the name of Noor Jehan.” Her talents for 
business were not inf(*nor to her personal charms, and her 
influenco was beneficial in softening the emperor’s dispo- 
sition, and producing that reformation in his habits which 
marked the early years of his roign. Her taste imparted 
grace to the splendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extravagance. Her l)rother was 
raised to high office, and her father placed at the head of 
the administration, which he manageij with great ability. 

The capture of Abmednugur etnd the murder of Chand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed mi tlm throne by 
•Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court. He liolds the foremost rank in the history of the 
1810 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
^ing ability. He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the smking fortunes of the state for many 
years with singular energy. Planting himself on the 
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iJorJers of the Deccan/ Le repeatedly drove tlie Moguls 
across tlie J^erbudda. Two powerful armies were sent by 
Jclinjigcer into the Deccan ; one was completely baffled by 
Malik's peculiar mode of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 

^and the other was too disheartened by this event to advance 
far. His artillery, which was obtained from the Portuguese 1612 
in his ports, was greatly superior to that of the imperial 
army. He availed himself, moreover, of the ooutingoiits of 
the Mahratta chieftains, which served* to foster alid to ma- 
ture their mflitary power, aiftl it was under his banner that 
Shahje(% the father of Seva.jee, laid the fj^mndation of the 
greatness of his family. Malik Amber had no natural 
passion for military enterprises, though his success in the 
field has^ sc'ldoiJi been surpassed. It was his attention to 
the duties of peace on which his renown rests, and his 
revenue settleTuents rival those of the raja Todcr Mull. 
Johangeer’s failure in tlie Deccan was counter- subju-rrition 
balanced hy his success in Rajpoolana. Pertab <>'ib'ix)re. 
Sing, the raiia of Oodyporo, who is still idolized by liis 
countrymen for the heroism with which he rei)elled the 
Moguls and eventually regained the ]’>rovinces they Imd 
conquered, was succeeded by his son Omrah, who, though 
equally -v^alliant, was not equally fortunate, lie w.as atta&:- 
<'d hy Shah Jehau, the favourite and the gtillaut son of 
Jeltangeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to thq 
empire. The independence of Oodypore, which had been 
maintained for eight centuries, waff virtually 6.\'tiTiguished, 1614 
for although Shah Jc'han, himself of Rajpo(')t blood on the 
mother's side, generously restored the territories he had 
conquered to the fallen rana, it was only as the vassal of 
l-hc emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of the reign of Jehangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Tliomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of James I., to solicit privileges sirThomns I6i6 
for the East India Company. The result of his 
embassy will be stated in its place bereafter. Hero it may 
be sufficient to remark that he was fascinated with the 
oriental magnificence of the court, which completely eclifjsed 
the tinsel pomp of his own master; but he saw little 
comfort among the people, who were ground down b^ 
extortion. The emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but retired in the evening to bis cups, whicli ho seldom 
quitted before his reason was obscured. The differe^ 
governments were fanned out; the courtiers were uni- 
versally corrupt, and military discipline wiis relaxed. Thera 
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was a large infltix of Europeans at the court \ one of the 
emperor’s nephewa had embraced Christianity, and the 
emperor himstdf had an image of Christ in his rosaiy. 
Shah Johan, tho emperor’s gallant son, who was married 

I6lfi to the niece of Noor Johan was now declared heir apparent, 
ShahJeban, Sent in tho following year to invade the 
Ipimrent I^GCoan. The prosperity of Malik Amber had 

^ ‘ created a feeling of envy at tho court, and ho 

was still ‘farther w'eakenod by tho desertion of the king 
of Beejapore. He was constt-ained, therefor#, to cede to 
Shah Jehan tlio, fortress of Ahmedinigur, as well as all 
tho conquests he had made from tho Moguls. Within four 
years ho renewed the war, and drove the imperial troops 
across tlio Tap too. Shah Jehan was again selected to 

1620 command tho army, and tho usual success attended his 
arms. Malik Amber was deserted hy his own officers, 
{intl obliged to purchase peace by a largo sacrifice of territory 
and treasure. 

Just at this juncture Kliosroo, tho brother of Shah Jehan, 

1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. Noor Jehan had be- 
intnguos of slow ed her daughter by Shore Afghan on Shahriar, 
SToor Johan. youiigest SOU of tho em])eror, and, in tho 
hof)o of retaining lier power under his weak administration, 
dotormined to secure the reversion of the throne for him. 
To remove Shah Jehan out of tlie way, slio persuaded 
Johangecr to employ his great military talcntvS in recovering 
Caiidaliar frOm tho Poreians, who had recently conquered 
it. Shah Jehan was fully aware of the danger of quitting 
India, and began to stipulate for securities. His n^quest 

f was ])ronounccd treasonable; all bis jageers were confiscated, 

1622 and he w'as driven into revolt, and Moliabot, the most 
eminent of t lie imperial commanders, was directed to pro- 
ceed against him. After a partial and indecisive action 
in Ilajpootaua, Shah Johan injudiciously retreated to tho 
Deccan, w hero he arrived with tho loss of his prestige. 
Malik Amber and tho kings of Beejapore and Golcouda 
reftisod him any assistance ; his own troops began to desert 
his standard, and he retired to Telingana. On reaching 

1624 Masulipatann he marched along tho coast up to Bengal, 
amd, having taken possession of that province as well of 
Bebar, advanced towards Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 
• lost sight of him, on hearing of his progress, hastened from 
the south to the banks of the Ganges, and Shah Jehan was 
ooliged a second time to fly to tho Deccan, but was pursued 
with such vigouB that, seeing his fortunes desperate, he 
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Bonglit recoiipiliation with his &ther, for which ho was 
obliged to give hia two sons as hostages. 

* A new scene now opens in this drama. Mohabet, the ^.d. 
greatest subject in the empire, and the prime favonrite 1625 
•of the emperor, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Noor Jehan, and raise her inrst'cntion 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or ability, 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction.^ A charge 
of embezzlement during hii^ last expedition was trumped 
up against liim^ and ho was summoned to the court to 
answer it. He came, but with a body of 5,000 Rajpoots. 

He had recently betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 
man, without having first obtained the usual consent ofl^he 
emperor.® ffehangeer summoned the youth into his pre- 
sence, and, in a fit of brutal rage, ordered him to bo strip[)ed 
naked and scourged with thorns l)eforo the courtiers, Moha- 
befc perceived that his ruin was determined on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow. The emperor was then on his w'ay 
to Cabul, and was encamped on tlie Hydaspes, which the 
army crossed in t he morning on a bridge. The emperor 
had not n^covered from the debauch of the previous night, 
and remained behind with a slender guard, when Mohafeet 
proceeded to his t(mt, and seized his person. 

Seeing himself helpless, he submitted to mount si-izfs the 
an elephant, together with his cupbearer and his * 

goblet, and to proceed to Mohabet’s tent. , 

Noor Jehan crossed the river in Sisguise the next morn- 
ing, and joined the army which she led to the rescue of the 
emperor; but the Rajpoots had broken down the Noor Jehan 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops 
to a ford which had been discovered, mounted on a largo 
elephant, and fully armed. The struggle was# long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efforts, her troops were prcci^n- 
tated into the stream by tho shower of balls, rockets, and 
arrows which Mohabet’s Rajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particular 
Violence, and of the numerous missiles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried in her lap. The ford became a scene of universal 
confusion. The elephant driver was killed, and tho elephant 
was wounded and .borne down the stream back to tho 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found the howda, or seat, covered with blood, and tl<& 
empress *employed in binding up the wound of t^c infant. 
Noor Jehan yielded to* nece^ity, and joined the emperor 
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in his captivity, and afiected to be reconciled to Mohabet, 
wLo had assumed the command of the 'army, and marched 
on to Cabul. There the fertile genius of the empress was* 
employed in cajoling Mohahet and throwing him off his 
A.i). guard, while, by a series of skilful matiocuvrcs, she gradually, 
1026 and without observation, assembled a body of troops. See- 
ing his position becoming daily less secure, Mohabet was 
led to make her oflers of submission. She agreed to con- 
done his revolt on ’condition that ho sliould proceed in 
pursuit of Shah Jehan, who Rad fled to Sindo, Mohabet 
dreaded a reign weakness under Shahriar, and resolved 
to join Shall Johan; and Noor Johan, on hearing of this 
defection, ordered him to bo hunted through the empire, 
and sot n price on his licad. But all her plans of ^ambition 
wore at once extinguished by the iloaih of the emperor. 
After his liberation, ho proceeded from Cabul to Cashmere, 
but bis constitution "was exhausted by a life of indulgence; 
Deatii of he was soized with a violent fit of asthma, and died 
joiiiujKror. ^ Lahore, on the 28 tli October, 1 G 27 , 

JC 27 in tho sixtieth year of his age, and the tw(*nty- second 
, of his reign. Ho was contemporary with James the First of 
England. Not only wore their reigns of the same duration, 
but there was a remarkable similarity in their characters. 
They wore both cipially weak and contomiitiblc, both tho 
slaves of favourites and drink ; and by a singular coinci- 
dimco, they both launched a royal decree against the use of 
iobacco, then recently introduced into England and India, 
and in both cases with equal success. 


SECTION II. 

SHAH JKUAN AND AUUUNOZEDE. 

1G27 On the death of Jehangecr, Asof Khan, one of the chief 
ministers of the cabinet, the brother of Noor Jehan, though 
Am'ssion of OMTd his position to her influence, determined, 
aah JeUaii. from a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time he 
r placed the empress under restraint. Her power expired 
"vyith the death of her husband, and sbe retired from the 
world upon an annuity of twenty lacs a year, aud passed 
the remaining twenty years of hen life in cherishing his 
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* memory. J?hah Johan was proclaimed emperor at Agra, 
and rewarded the instruments of hia elevation — Asof Khan 
and Mohahet — with offices of the highest dignity. His 
reign was distinguished by a passion for luagniticence, 

*which was developed on the very first anniversary of his 1(527 
accession, when he was weighed against silver and gold 
and precious substances ; vessels filled with jewels were 
waved over his head — ^from tho superstitious notion of 
averting misfortune — and then scattered on tlio floor for a 
general spramble. The expense of tins fpstival was com- 
puted at a croro and a half of rupees. 

The . first ten years of his reign were occupied with 
military ^cnitions in tho Deccan. The genius of Malik 
Amber had restored iniieh of its former splendour in Uu; 
to tho kingdom of Ahmednugiir, but he liad 
recently died at the age of eiglity, and tho country 'was 
distracted hy factions. Tho king of Bcojai>()rc', Ihrahitu 
Adil Shall, I’cnowncd for the grandeur of his buildings, 
had died about tho same time, bequeathing lo his successor 
a flourishing country and an army, reported, not without 
exaggeration, at 80,00(^ horse and upwards of 200, OOf) 
infantry, sulllciently pow’orful to eopo for years 'svith the 
whole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of Gol- 
conda was employed in extending his authority over his^ 
Hindoo neighbours to tho east and tho south* Those thriu' 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their fornu^ limits, and 
of all the conquests made by Akbar nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the eastern portion of Candosh 
and Berar. The war in the Deccan on wdiich Shah Jehan 
entered in tho second year of his reign, was occasioned by 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low l^iirth, 1C28 
but great courage and enterprise, who had commanded tlio 
imperial troops in the Deccan, but was disliked and mis- 
trusted by tho emperor. Suspecting some sinister designs 
on his y^art, he marched out of his y)alaco at Agra at iho 
head of 2,000 of his veteran Afghans, with his kettlednims 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deccan, where he was joined by many adherents, aiid 
supported by the king of Ahmednugiir. The revohf 
became so serious that Shah Jehan ordered three armies 
into the fi^ld and proceeded in person to the Deccan. The 
king of Albmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sough<| 
aid of thcgking of Beejapore and was refused, and he then 

* endeavoured to make his w^ay to Afghanistan, but w^as 
brought to bay in Bundlecund, where ho fell pierced with 
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wounds, after having performed prodigies •of valour at 
the head of 400 men who adhered to his fortunes to the 
last. 

Moorteza Nizam, of Ahmednugur, after his defeat, had 
fallen out with liis minister !l^utteh Khan, the son and‘ 
Extinction succcssor of Malik Amber, and imprisoned him, 
of Ahraed- hut, wlion threatened with disorder and min on 
nugur. sides, r^^storod him to power. The ungrateful 

A.D. Abyssinian rewarded his kindness by putting Iriin and his 
leso chief adliercnts to deatli, and then, after placing an infant 
on the throne, olfered liis submission to tlio em])eror. But 
Shahjeo, tlui Mahratia chief, who had risen to great import- 
ance under Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to ’ 
set up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses- 
sion of the greater portion of the country. The Deccan 
was tlius as iar from being subjugated as ever, and «Sluih 
Johan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 
1G37 in person. Shalijoe was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the wdiolo force of the empire was brouglU to bear on 
Beejapore, the king of which had made common cause 
with Ahmednugur, and now’ maintained a slviigglo of five 
years -with the imperial generals. To bnfHo their eflbrts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round his capi- 
tal, destroying every j)artiole of food and every vestige of 
forage. Both parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terma» of accohimodation. Hlio result of 
this conflict of eigJit years may be thus l)riefly summed up : 
the kingdom of Ahmednugur was extinguished, after a 
centur}" and a half of indepemlence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twenty lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mogul dominions, 

. while the king of Golconda consented to pay au annual 
subsidy. 

1637 Shall Jehan was soon after gladdened by the recovery 
of Candaliar. Ali Merdan, the governor under the I’ersians, 
c-mdaimr driven into revolt by' tlio tyranny of his 

timiAii sovereign, and made over the town and terri- 
MerJuu. Moguls. He was tiiken into the sor- 

«]vice of Shah Johan, and employed in many military 
expeditions beyond the Indus, but his fame rests on the 
public works ho constructed in India, and more especially, 
on the noble canal near Delhi, which still preserves the 
%i*ateftil remembrance of hia name. After several years of 
repose, the empijror determined to prosecute the dormant 
claims of his &mily on the distant regions of Balkh and 
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Budukshaii,«,nd hg proceeded to Cabal. Ali Merdan and 
Morad, the emperor’s son, reduced Balkh, but it was im- 
mediately after overrun by the Uzbeks, llaja Juggut Sing 
was then sent withal 4,000 Rajpoots, and they manifested their 
•loyalty to a just and tolerant government by crossing the 
Indus, in spite of their Hindoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofty pa.sse8 of the Hindoo Coosh, constructing redoubts by 
their own labaur— the raja himself taking an axo like the 
rest — and encountering the Mery valour of the Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. Aurungzebe, the emj.)eror’s third son, 
was subsequently sent there, but, after gaining a great victory 
was obliged i,o retreat in the depth of winter, and with the 
loss of the greater part of his army ; aft-er winch the em- 
peror had the moral courage to relinquish this ill-advised 
€nter]>rise. 

Two years after, the king of Persia, marched down on a.u. 
Candahar, and recappired it, and Aurungzebe was directed 1647 
to recover it, but was obliged to retire alter having in vain 
besieged it four months; a second expedition led by him, 
and a third by his brother Dara, were equally unsuccessful. 
These failui’cs were followed by two years of tranquillity, 10*63 
during which Shah jehan completed the revenue settle- 
merit of the possessions ho had acquired in the Deccan. ^<^^5 

The year marks an important era in the history of 
Mahoinedan India ; — the renewal of the war in the Dfeccan* 
which continued for fifty years t(^ exhaust the 
resources of the Mogul empire, and hastened its tiip ivar in 
downfall. During the eighteen years of peace 
which followed the treaty made with Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
the king of Bcejapore, ho had devoted his attention to the 
construction of those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by which his reign was distinguished, rfnd to the 
conquest of the petty Hindoo chiefs in the south. The 
king of Golconda liad punctually paid his sulisidy, and 
manifested every disposition to cultivate the favour of the 
emperor. The Dectan was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to efface 
the disgrace of his repulse from Candahar by the subjuga- 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected eveni* 
gave him the desired pretext. Meer Joomla,* bom of indi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, and , 
amassed prodigious wealth in commerce and maritime 
enterprises. He was taken into the ser\*ice of tlic king, 

» and, Imving risen to the office of vizier by his extraordinary 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 
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Demean, and ostahliahed the royal authority Over many of 
the Hindoo chieftains. While absent on one of these t?x- 
poditions his son incurred the displeasure of the king, and 
Moor Joonila, unable to obtain any consideration from him, 
determined to llirow himself on the protection of the‘ 
Moguls. 

Aurungzebe Was but too happy to take np the quarrel ; 
and, with the permission of his fatlier, slmt a haughty 
Annmt?. an date to the kkig to gi'ant recb*ess to the 
aebp’spro- youth, to ^vhich the king replied by placing him 
the^irwoiiu continoineut and conliscating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordci-ed his son to 
cnforco compliaTUic with his command by tlie sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become theV*apital of 
tin) kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
was preparing a magnificent enter tainmorrt for his recep- 
tion, when ho was treacherously atb^jcked and (jbligod to 
seek refuge in Ibo hill fort of Goleonda. Hyderabad was 
plundered and ludf burnt, and the king was CAmstrained’to 
submit to the humiliating terms imposed on him of bestow- 
ing his daughter on one of Aurungzebe's sons with a rich 
dcVwry, and paying a crore of rupees as the first instalment 
:6rjG of an annual tribute; but the emperor, who had a con- 
science, remitted a considerable portion of it. Aurungzebe 
now prepared for a wanton attack on Beejapore. A pretext 
was found in the assertion that the youth who had recently 
succeeded to the tlironc wasnot the real issueof the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deciding the 
succession. Aumngzebo suddenly burst upon the tern tory 
iiisftttack while the bulk of the army was absent in the 
oil ntvjfi- Caniat ic ; tw'o impoi'tant forts wot'c captured, 
and the capital was invi'stcd. The king was 
obliged to suo for peace on reasonable terms, which were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasty 
a))peared inevitable, when an event occurred in tho north 
which gave it a respite of thirty yeiirs.' News came posting 
down to the Deccan that Shah Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that (lie contest for the empire had begun ; and 
1C57 Aurungzebe was obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own Interests. 

, Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had been 
declared his heir and entrusted with a share of the 
shfthJehftn’8 government. He possessed great talents for 
sons. . government, and an air of regal dignity ; he was 
brave and frank, but haughty and rash. Soojah, the second, 
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tbongh addicted to | 2 lcasure, had been acciisl.(>m<5d to ctedl 
and military command from his youth* and wAs at this 
time yiceroy of Bengal, which he had governed witli no little 
ability and success for twenty years. Aurung/che, the third, 

Vas tho ablest and most ambitious, as well as the most 
subtle of the friTiiily. Morad, tho youngest, though bold 
and generous, was little better than a sot. Dara was a 
freethinker of Akbar's school. Auruugzebo was a fierce 
bigot, and courted tho sufFrf^o of the* orthodox l)y rojiro- 
bating the infidelity of Dara. The claims of priniogcnitnro 
had always been vague and feeble in the ]\Iogul dynasty, 
and were, moreover, always subordinate to the power of 
the sword. AVhen theri'foro four brothers, each wdtli an 
army at Ifis command, aspired to tho throne, a eoiillict was 
inevitable. 

Soojah was the first in tho field, and advanced from a.d. 
Bengal towards Delhi. Morad, tho viceroy of (lirzorat, seized 1657 
the public treasuiy and assuimd the lith* of soujuh tukus 
emperor. Auruugzebo extorted a large sum 
from tlie king of Becjajjore, and moved nortbwartl to unite 
his foi’t lines with Morad, whom, with his usual craft, he 
succeeded in cozening. lie saluted him as emperor, ayd 
congratulated liim on hi^ new dynasty, declaring that, a.s 
for himself, ho was anxious to roiioiincc the vanities of tho 
world, and ])iY;ceod on pilgrimage to Mecca, as soon as ho» 
had succeeded in releasing his father from th (5 ^thraldom of 
the godless Daia, Morad was so simple as to give credit 
to these professions, and their united armic.s advanced to 
the capital. Dara prepared to incct both atiaclcs, and sent 
raja Joy Sing, of Jeyporo, and his own son, to Dufftiic- 
oppose Soojah, and raja JeswuutSing to oncoun- ^'^-tasoojah. 
ter Aurungzebe. The sohiction of two Hindoo generals to 
command the armies which were to decide the fortunes of 
the Mogul throne affords tho strongest evidence of tlio 
principle of fidelity which the generous iiolicy of Akbar 
and liis two successors had inspired in tho Hin<loo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Johan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his autherity ; but it was too late. 
Soojah was defeated and obliged to fly to Bengal, Shfili.Tc))an'd 
and, tbe year after, was pursued by Meer Joomla, 
and obliged to seek refuge in Aracan, where ho was basely 
murdered, together Avith the whole of his family. Anrung- * 
zebe defeated the Rajpoot faja at Oojein, and then advanced 
to Agra, where Dara met him with a superior array, but, 
contrary to the wise advice of his father, hazarded an 
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A.D. fenf ageiaent in whiclj lie was completely overfiowered, and 

1658 fioJ, Three days after, Aurnngzcbe entered the capital in 
siiah Jehan triumph, deposed his father, and mounted the 
deposed. throne. 

The cliaracter of Jehan is thus described by his 
native biograpJier : — -^Akbar was pre-eminent as a >varrior 
ciifiractor of “and a lawgiver; Shah Jehan for the incomparable 
Bimii Jcbuii. “order and arrangement of his finances, and the 
“internal nd ministration of the empire. But although the 
“ pomj) of his court and his state establishments were such 
“ as had never Iw.'eri seen before in India, ^ihero was no in- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment U) the trcasur 3 ^’' 
By the gonei’al consent of historians, the country enjoyed 
greater prosperity during his reign than under*. any pre- 
vious reign, and it lia.s therefore b(‘on (diaracteriscjd 
as tlio golden era of the Mogul dynasty. This is to lie 
attribuUul to tliat respite from the ravages of war which 
afiorded scope for ilie pursuits of industry ; for though en- 
gagod in loreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed unin- 
terrupted re})oso. He was the most magniticent prince of 
the house of Baber ; but in nothing was the splendour of 
Hs tastes more visible than in the buildings ho erected, 
lie contributed to the gi*andeur of many of the cities of 
India 1 ) 3 " the construction of noblS palaces. It was he who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
j)alaco, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and 
gilded domes, was tlfo object of universal eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest ornament was the far-l’amed pea- 
cock thvoTie, blazing with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
the value of which was estimated by one of the European 
jewellers ot his court at six crorcs of rupees. To him also 
the countiy was indebted for the immaculate Taj Mohal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira- 
tion of the world. But all his establishments w'oro 
managed 'svith such vigilance and care, that after defraying 
the cost of his numerous expeditions, ho left in his treasury, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short Of 
twenty-four crores of rupees, though the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty. 

• Anrungzebc having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasurj^, throw off the mask. Ho no 
^ AurnnirzGbo longer talked of renouncing the world and 
^®coming a pilgrim, but assumed all the powers 
of government, and took the title of Alningeer, 
the Lord of tlie World, His father was placed in 
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honourable ^ptivitjr in his own palace, whet^o he was 
treated with the greatest respect, and survived liis depo- 
sition seven years ; but Aurungzebe did not consider liis 
throne secure while there remained any member of his a.t». 
^i^amily to disturb it. Morad was invited to an onk'rtain- 1658 
ment, and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless- 
ness, when he was taken up and conveyed to the fort of 
Agi'a. Soojah was chased by Mccr Joonila out of India. 
Dam fled to Lahore, but was driven from thoneo to 
Guzerat, where lie obtained aid from the governor, and was 1660 
enabled to advance against the emperor, but was defeated, 
and sought refuge with the raja of .Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid under great obligations. I'hat ungrateful 
chief, however, betrayed him to his vindictiv’e brother, who 
paraded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 
lAelhi, where lie iiad recently been beloved as a master. 

A conclave of ^[filiomedan doctors was convened, who 
gratified the emperor's wishes hy condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His body 
was exhibited to ihe populace on an elephant, and his head 
was cut off and carried to Aurungzebe. His son, Soliinan, 

Tvas betrayed liy ihe raja of Cashmere, and, like Ips 
father, was paraded through the streets of -the capital, but 
with his bands bound in gilded fetters; and liis noble bearing 
and his deep calamity are said to have moved the spectators* 
to tears. He and his younger brother, together with a son 
*of Monid, 'ivore consigned to deatfi in tlio tlungeons of 
Gwalior. iMorad himself,* after a mock trial for some exe- 
cution he was said to have ordered wdien viceroy of 
Guzerat, was likewise put to death. 

Aurungzebe had thus in the space of three years secured, 
to all appearance, the stability of his power by4he con- 
finement of his father, and the destruction of his brothers 
and their families, when his own life was threatened hy a 
dangerous attack of illness, and bis court w'as filled wdth 
intrigues while he • lay helpless on his couch. One 
party espoused the cause of his eldest son, Muazzim, 
and another that of Akbar, his brother, while the rajah 
Jeswiint Ilao advanced from Rajpootana and Mohabet 
from Cabul, to liberate and reinstate Shah Jehan. Bui? 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of tlie disease, 
summoned the officers of his court to renew their alle- • 
giance to him, and his recovery dissolved all these disloyai 1 662 
projects. • 

A short time pi’evious to the illness of the emperor, 
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Mecr Joomla, who had boon appointed .,govenii)r of Bengal, 
MivrJoomift assembled a large army and proceeded up the 
iiiAsHim. Brumhapootcr, for the conquest of Assam, and 
evcutually of Cliina. The capital was reduced without diffi- 
culty, but tlic rains set in with extraordinary violence ; the 
river rose beyond its usual limits, h,nd the whole country 
A.T). was flooded. The sii])plies of the army were cut off, and a 
pestiloncfi completed, its disasters, while Mcor Joomla was 
obligc^d to ri^treat, and was rpiirsiK'd by the exasperated 
Assamese. He rotnrned to Dacca in disgrace, and died there 
at a very advaiiCtxl age, leaving behind him the reputation 
of the ablest statesman and general of that ag(‘ of action. 
In file lottiT of eondoleiieo which the emperor .‘^ent to liis 
son, on whom lie (‘ouferrc'd all his father’s honours, ho said, 
“ You have lost a father, and I, tlio greatest and most dan- 
“ gei-ous of my friends.” After tlie recovery of AurungzebI, 
it bccani(> necessary for liini to send an army to check tho 
devastations of the Mahrattas ; and the reader's attention 
must now he called to tlie origin and jirogrcss of this 
nation, which ro.so to dominion on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, and for moi*c thCin a century swayed the destinies 
of India. 


SECTION in. 

iiisn Axn nioGREss or 'the MAnuA'rt’\s. 

Tiie country inhabited by the Mahrattas, designated in 
the Hindoo shasters, Muharastra, is generally Considered to 
’ extend from the Wurdaon tho east to the sea 
Aiahrattrts. Oil tho wcst, and from tho Satpoora range • 

on ^ho north down to a lino drawn clue east from Goa. The 
salient feature of the country is tho Syhadree mountains, 
called the ghauts, which traverse it fr6m north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty miles from the sea, and 
which rise to the height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above its level. 
Tho strip of land along tho sea coast is called the Concan. 
He inhabitants aro of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Rajpoot, but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished 
fbr cunning. “ The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist, 
“ theMahratta the most formidable enemy.” This mountain 
region was difficult of access, and its salient points were 
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strengthened J)y fortifications. For centuries the 'Mahrattas 
had been known as plodding accountants and managers of 
villages and districjts, and it was not till the sixteenth cen- 
tury that they came to be noticed as soldiers. 'Jlioir country 
jvas comprised within the territories of Becyaporo and 
Alimednugur, and the two kings, who were incessantly 
at 'war 'With each other, or with their neighbours, wxu‘o 
liappy to employ the Mahratta chiefs in raising levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding his own 
body of free lances. It was* the wars which raged for a 
century in the Deccan which cradled their military prowess, 
and no small portion of tlie national aristocracy trace their 
origin to the distinction gained in these (conflicts and the 
lands they, acquired ; but it was chiefly under Malik Am- 
ber that they made the most rapid strides to military 
and political importance. A community of village clerks 
land hushandmen was transformed into a nation of warriors, 
and it only r(*quired a nuistiT spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit aj)peared in Sevajee. 

Mallojee Bhoiislay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
valiant captain of horse in the sciwiee of the king of 
’■ Ahmednugnr at the beginning of the seventecntli ori^^in of » 
century, and obtained from the venal court the Wiahjc-c. 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and some otlicr districts. Ills son 
Shahjeo inherited the jageers on his doatii in 1020, and'^.D. 
augmented his military force and liis imporianco ])y a close 1G20 
t>llianc 0 with Malik Amber. Nine years after he joined 
the revolt of 4t?han Lodi, already niontioncd, but deserted 
hisS cause when it began to wane, and went over to the 
Moguls, by wrhom he was rewarded with the title of a com- 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of his jagecr. Soon 
after he again changed sides, and on the capture, of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to sot up a pretender and 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to the capital. After a w'arfare of three years witli 
the imperial troops, he was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapore, was 
entrusted with an expedition to the Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, which he had conquered, and lie formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom iu 
the extreme south of the peninsula, resigning his Poona 
jageer to his son Sevajeo. * 

^ Sevajee, •the founder of the Mahratta empire, wiw bom ig27 

in 1627, and — ^his father having taken a second wife — was 
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placed under the tutelage of Dadajce Punt, ^ Brahmin, 
who, in conformity with the national, usage in a com- 
BirtTinnd ill wliicli all the chiefs were illiterate, 

curly life of mauagocl tlio aflairs of the estate. 8evajee, who 
a vajci*. never able to road or 'write, became exjiert ii 

tlie use of the wfiapons required in the Iiills, and in all manly 
exercises, and an accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grow up a devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound venera- 
tion for brahmins and a cordial hatred of mahomedans. 
ITis young imagination was kindled by the perusal of the 
^ T, national epics, and lie longed to emulate tJie exploits cele- 
]G43 bratod in them. At tho ago of sixteen, he formed an asso- 
ciatiion of youths of wild and lawless habits, with whom ho 
engaged in hunting or marauding exjieditions, and thus 
beeaj'no familiar with every path and detilo in tlie liills. 
Having iraiueil tiu‘ inhabitants of his native glens, the 
Mavvulees, to arms and discipline, ho commenced his career* 
1 GIG of ambition at the ago of ninetoon by capturing the hill 
Ciiptnrofl tho fortress of Toma, and the ncxti year erected the 
fortof Toruji of Hajgurh, which became his headquarters. 
^JMioso proceedings roused the attention of the king of 
Bei'japoro, and Sliahjeo, to whom the jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. He remonstrated with Dadajeo 
Punt, the guardian of his son, who entreated Sevajee to 
desist from a course wliich must inc\dtably bring destme- 
tiuii on the family ; but the old man perceived that the pur- 
pose of his pupil was not to bo shaken, and, worn out with 
age, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; but just 
before his death is said to have sent to Sevajee, and advised 
him to prosecute his schemes of independence, to protect 
brahiuins, kine, and Imsbandmon, and to preserve tho 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Scvnjeo imiiiediaiely took possession of the jageer, and 
1 G 18 witli the treiisure which had been accumulated by liis guar- 
Srvajw’s »c. diaii, augmented his force, and within two years 
ciufeitioiis. cxt('ndcd hia authority over thirty miles of tem- 
tory, attacked a ('onvoy of royal treasure and carried off 
three lacs of pagodas to his eyrie in the mountains. The 
^audacity of tliese and similar proceedings roused the indig- 
natiim of the Beejapore monarch, who seized the father 
Shahjee, and threatened him with death. Sevajee, then 
' twenty- two, en tered i nto a negotiation with the emperor Shah 

iG lO^Johoii on his father's behalf, which is believed to have saved 
him fropi a cmel death, though he was detained foif four years , 
at Beejapore, till the increasing disorders in the Carnatic 
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mduced the to release him and send him back to his 
government. Dunug the period of his father's detention, 
Sevajeo discreetly abstained from fui-tlier encroachments, 
but renewed them on his release, and by aii act of base 
Veacher}^ which has inflicted a deep stain on his memory, 
caused two chieftains of Jowleo to be assassinated. 

While Aumngzebc was engaged in hostiliiics with 
Beejapore, Sevajeo pnifessed himself a ^devoted stiyvani of 
the throne of Delhi, and obtained a confinnatioi) uiHmtcr- 
of his title to the lands he had -wrested from the 
empire. But no sooner had the prince sot hfs face 
towards Delhi to secure tlie croAvn, than the Mahratta. chief 
began to ravage tho Mogul tcrrilorios. To extend his a.t>. 
operations a more distant .s])here, he likewise organised 1G67 
that corps of light horse w’hich afterwards became tho 
scourge of India. At the same tim(!, he took a body of 
tnalioinedans into liis service, but placed thoni under 
Maliratta officers. Tile success of Auruiigzebo’s efforts to 
obtain the throne gave just alanii to Sevajee, and he sent 
an envoy to Dellii to excuso Ids incursions and to conciliate 
tho emperor, and oflbred to protect the Mogul interesls in 
the Concan if they were intrusted to his cJiai*gc, Aiinnig* 

ViCbc considered that tho security of these possessions iu 
the Deccan -was likely to bo promoied by oiicoiira^i^ng the 
Mahratta adventurer, and consented to his occujiation of that 
maritime province ; but in his attempt to take, possession 
of it, Sevajeo experienced the first reverse lui had fiver 
sustained. 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused to tho 
dfinger of these incessant encroachments, which hail boon 1059 
increasing in audacity for fourteen years, and sent Afz<iOi Khan 
Afzool Khan with «a body of 12,000 horse and 
foot and a powerful artillery to suppi’ess them. lie was a 
vain and conceited nobleman, and Sevajee determined to 
destroy him by treachery. Ho professed a humble sub- 
mission to the king, and ofiered to surrender all tho ter- 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off his guard by 
this flattery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajoe with 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed his religious 
devotions -with great fervour, and advanced with all 
humility to tho interview, and while in tho act of em- 
bracing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 

^and despaifbhed him with his dagger. The troops .of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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Malirattas j)laced in ambush, and routed %v^b the loss of 
all theii* equipments. The success of this stratagem, not- 
withstanding the atrocity of the deed, obtained the admira- 
tion of his countrymen beyond many of In’s other exploits, 
and the weapon was carefully preserved as an heirloom iv 
the family. Sevajee followed up his victor}^ by plundering 
the country to the very gat(‘S of tlie capital. Tho king then 
took tlu; field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the terriiojy he liad lost. Tho war was pro- 
tracted for two year.s with varied succes.s, but generally in 
favour of the Malirattas. A reconciliation was at length 
oflected, and a t reaty concluded ilirough the mediation of 
Shalij(^(‘, wlio paid a visit, to his sou after an absence of 
twenty years. JIc congratulated him on the p^’ogres.s he 
had made towards tho establishment of a Hindoo power, 
a.tj. and encouraged him to }>ersevere in tlic course ho had 
1GC2 begun. At this }>eriod, Sevajee, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession c»f the whole coast of tlio Coiican, 
extending four degr(‘es of latitude, and of tlie ghauts from 
tho Beeina to tho Wurda. His army, consisting of 50,000 
foot and 7,(»(K) horse, was out of all proportion to his 
tiUTitoi’ics and liis resources, but lie was incessantly cn-’ 
gaged in var, and made -war sa])pori itself by his exactions. 

H('va.jee bc'ing now at peace with Beojajiorc, let loose his 
1GG3 predatory bands on the Mogul possessions, and swept tho 
ShnistiiKi.ai) npuntry to the suburbs of Aurungabad. Tho 
attiioksfcc- emperor appointed Ids own maternal uncle, 
Slulista Khan, to tho viccroyaliy of tlic Deccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajee to submission. He captured 
l\)oua, and took uj) bis residence in the house in which 
Sevajee had passed his childhood, and tlie Mahratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating tho Mogul general in 
his bed. He got u]) a luaniage proce.ssion, and entered tlie 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and proceeding un- 
perceived to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates. 
The viceroy escaped the a.ssault v'ith tho loss of two 
fingers, but bis guards were cut down. Se^'ajee, baffled in 
his ])rojeot, returned to his encampment amidst a blaze of 
^ torches. This daring exploit was so completely in har- 
moiiy w'itU the national chaiticter as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most famous rictories. 
1664 Tho operations of Sevajee were now extended to a bolder 
* enterprise. A hundred and fifty miles from Poona lay the 
Attack of Surat, the greatest emporium of commerce ^ 

Surat. on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 
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town were coiLsidered tlie most wealthy morchiifits in tho 
world at the time. * It was, moreover, ‘the chief port to 
which devout Mahomedans resorted from all ])arta of India 
to embark on pilgrimage to Mecca. Sevajeo suddenly 
tippetii’ed before it with 4,000 of Jiis newly raised cjivalry, 
and after plundering it leisurely for six days, returned to a*.!,. 
his capital. He mot with no resistance except from the 1064 
European factories. Sir George Oxenden, tlio .Eugbsh 
chief, defended llio property yf the Ea^t India Company, 
and likewise of the natives under his proteci ion, with such 
valour and success as to extort the applauscf of Aurungzebe. 

It is worthy of note that this was tlu' iirst occasion on 
w'hicli Jmropean soldiers came into collision with native 
troops, anti that ihe result Jillcd both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans with asit)nishriient. 

On liis return Irom this expedition, Sevajee hcfird of the 
death of his failier at tlie age of seventy, ami immediately 
as.snmed tlio fitle of raja, and struck Hic coin in his own 
name. Finding that Ins' power would not be R,,v:ija‘ 
complete niile.ss he could obtain tJie command of 
.the sea, ho had been employed for some time in 
constructing a navy, and wdiilc bis tro()[)S W(;re omjdoycil 
ill ravaging tho Mogul territories on land, his ileet was 
engaged in capturing the Mogul vcs.sels bound to the Ited 
Sea and exacting heavy ran.som from tiie oj>ulent. pilgrims. ' 

In February, I()C)5, lie secretly drew togotlior ii fleet con- 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and embarked with 4,000 
troops to Ihircclure, then a great trade mart on the Malabar 
coast, where he obtained large booty, and returned to his caj)i- 
tal befort', it was known that he Jiad left it. ( )ri his return, ho 
found that a large Mogul army commanded hy 
the renowned Tlajpout raja Jcy.sing, and tlie ftuw^kcvi hv 
general Dilere Khau, had entered his territories. tinii 
Aumngzebo, an intense bigot, had felt greater 
indignation against Sevajeo for obstructing the progress of 
the devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump- 
tions of power, and the largest force 3a‘t sent against him 
now entered his ten'itories, and reduced him to such straits 
that ho w’as constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the memorable “Convention of Poorundur,” 
in which it w’as stipulated that he should restore all the 
forts and districts lie liad taken from the Moguls with the 
exception of twelve, which ho w^as to retain ns a jageer, and • 
that his Sambajee should hold rank as a noble, in the 
command of o, 000 men. lint he dexterously inserted a 

G 
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clause in the treaty granting ' him, in lieu of certain 
pretended claims ‘on the old Nizam Shalice state, assign- 
ments of a fourth and a tenth of the revenue, — termed by 
Oripinofthe ^im the Cliout HJii SiirdeshmooJcee , — of certain 
Chout. districts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting 
which ho took on himself. So eager was he to obtain tho 
imperial authority for this grant, that he offered a sum of 
forty laps of pagodas for it, and intimated his intention of 
visiting the emperor at Delhi, and “ his desire to kiss tho 
“ royal threshold. This is tfie first mention of' the celebrated 
claim of c/i <>»/,* which the Mahrattaa marched throughout 
India to enforce. In the communication which Aumngzeho 
addre.ssod him on this occasion, no allusion was made to 
this claim, tlu* insidious tendency, or even thev< import, of 
which tho imperial cabinet conld not comprehend, and 
Sevajee assmm'd that tho principle was tac'itly conceded. 

Sovajee had now entered the service of tlio Moguls and 
lost no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 


Aj), gcvftjcGttt Jicejaporo, though his half-brother commanded 
j0.j ijgUu M aliratta contingent in its services. Aurung- 

zebo was gratified with his success and invited him to. 


pourt, to which ho repaired with an escort of l,r500 troops. 
But lie found himself regarded by the emperor in tho light 
of a troublosomc captain of banditti, whom it was politic to 
humour, and lie was presented at the durbar with nobles of 
tho third rank. Ho left the “ presence ” with ill-concealed 
indignation, and is said to have wept and fainted away. 
It became the object of the emperor to prevent his leaving 
Delhi, and his residence was beleagiirod, but ho contrived 
to elude tho vigilance of his guards and made his escape 
in a hamper, and roached Btijgurh in tho disguise of a 
1C66 pilgi’im, witli his face smeared with ashes. The Rajpoot 


commander in the Deccan was not insensible to the influ- 


ence of money, and Sovajee was thus enabled through him 
to make liis ])cace Avith Anrungzebe, who acknowledged 
his title of raja and even made some addition to his jageer. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than he had yet 
enjoyed, he spent tho years 10(i8 and 16GD in revising and 
Bevisionof Completing tlie internal arrangements of his 
1668 UoiuT*^*** government, and nothing gives us a higher idea 
iind genius than to find a rough soldier, who 

^669 unable to read or write, and who had for twenty 
» years been employed in predatory warfare, establishing a 
form of government and a system of civil p(l3ity so well 
suited to the consolidation of a great kingdom. His military 
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organisation ^-whicli, was equally distinguislied for its rigid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
the creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

This was also the most])rosperou8 period of Anrungzebe's 
•long reign. Tho ornpiro was at peace ; the emperor was 1666 
held in the highest esteem throughout tlie Trauquiiuty ^ 
Mahomedan world, and received complimentary UiuJos- 1670 
missions from the Scherift* of Mecca, , the Klian , 
of tho UzlHjks, tho king o^ Abyssinia, and tho Shah of 
Persia. But his restless ambition agfiin kindled the flames 
of war, which continued to rage, without •the intermission 
of a single year, during tho remaining thirt^^-seven years of 
his reign, and consumed tho vitals of the em])ire. Finding 
it impossM)]e to inveigle Sevajeo into his power, with 
he issued tho most ])cremptory orders to pursue ^vujeo. 
him to the death. Sevajeo prepared for tho conflict with 
unflincliing resolution. Ho opened tho campaign by the 
capture ol‘ t^vo important fortresses, and, with an army of 
14,(100 mem, agfiin ])iundered Surat, where tho Company’s 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
, militaiy energy. He overran tho province of Candosh, and 
for the first time levied tho c/towf on a Mogul province : in 
this instance it was simply black mail. Aurungzobo was 
dissatisfied with the inactivity of his general, and sent 
Mohabet with an army of 40,000 against Sovaje^e, who met* 
his opponents for the first timo in the open tiolcj and gained ]r,72 
a complete victory, which elevated tho crest of the Mahrat- 
tas, and not a* little disheartened the Mogul generals. 

The turbulent Khyberees and Plusutzies in Afghanistan, 
the hereditary enemies of order and peace, had again broken 
out and defeated the Mogul general in the passes 
subsequently rendered memorable by the aiinihi« •zobu’s con- 
lation of a British army. The emperor deter- 
mined to undertake the subjugation of these »»cr(X'aand 
incorrigible highlanders in person, and led his 
army as far as Hussun Abdal, where he left tho expedition [<573 
to his son, who was obliged to content himself with tho 
nominal submission of tho tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi Aurungzebe found ^ 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 

Such is the nature of the natives of India, that tho peace 
of the country is liable to be broken any day by the most 
insignificant cause : the shape of a turban, or the make ol* 
a cartridgfb. On this occasion it was tho violence of jfi single 

called 


police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics 
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A.D. Siitnarameos. Their excitement created an eircute, and the 
1C 70 emeute grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled in 
tlioiisandH, and being joined by some disaffected zemindars, 
defeated tho troops sent against them, and obtained posses- 
sion of the two provinces of Agra and Ajniere ; a general 
revolt, therefore^ appeared imminent. Tliey gave out that 
they possessed tJie magic power of resisting bullets, and 
the imp^al troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Auiningzobo ^rote out texts of tho Koran 
with his own liand, and attached them to his standards, 
wlum the eimfidencc of his troops was revived and the 
rebellion quelled. 

Akbar UTid his two successors had ado])ted the wdse and 
generous jxdic}" of granting the Hindoos religicAis liberty 
Jiovivni of equality, and they starved the state as zeal- 

ijur^ceution. ously Jind faithfully as tho Mahomedans, even 
when employed against their own countrymen. Tho same 
principle a]}p(‘ars to liave prevailed in some degree during 
the early period of Aumngzebc’s reign, and he had formed 
two family alliances with Rajpoot princes ; hut his defeat 
in the Kliyher, and tho revolt of tho fanatics, appear to 
Iwive einl)itt(M'ed his temper, and roused a foeliug of bigoted 
animosity. No })ains or penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos for the profession of their creed, but they were 
'made to feel that they lay under the ban. of tho ruling 
power of tli,e empire. Aurungzebo ordered that no Hindoos 
should in fniure bo employed in tho public S()rvic 0 , and 
] 077 ho reimposed tho odious poll-tax, ihejezzia, on infidels. 
His measures, however disguised, breathed tlie spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo temples in Bengal, and even in 
tho holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 
erected on the siU's, and tho images used as steps. These 
bigoted 2 )roceedings produced a feeling of disaffection in 
nevoitofiiip every province, but it was only in Rajpootana 
liiijpoots. that tliey created political distui’bancc. Jeswunt 
Sing, file faithful Ltajpoot general of Rie emi)eror, had died 
in Oabul, and as liis widow and family passed through 
1677 Delhi, Auriingzebe surrounded their encampment with 
^ troops, inbuiding to detain them as hostages. They were 
rescued by the continvance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
and conveyed to Joudpore; but this ungenerous treatment 
of the family of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
‘■of the high-spirited Rajpoots, and the country was speedily 
in a blaze. Auriingzebe lost no time in marchihg into it, 
1679 and obliged the rana of Oodypore to make his submission ; 
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but on a secipncl revolt, ‘he summoned troops from every 
direction, and let *ihcm loose on tlie’ unhappy country. 

TLe Joiidpore terriloiy was laid waKsio, village's Avero de- a.d. 
stroyed, families carried into slavery, and llie inhabitants 1^79 
•made to leel the oxtroniities of war. Tho ilaj pools retaliated 
by plundering the mosqutia and burning the Koran in Malwa. 

Tho alienation of tlio various tribes was complete. After 
this period tlicy were often at peace wdth the cin|)ire, and 
furnished their contingents of troops,^ whom Aunnigzehe 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomodan 
■ soldiers ; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
wliich had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, Avas extinct. It was during these disturbances 
tliat the •'m{)('ror’s son Akbar Aveni over to the Rajpoots, 
and was eiicuui-aged by them to assume tho title and func- 
tions of royally, and to march Avith an army of 70, ()()() nien 
against his lather; hut ho Avas defeated, and fled to tho 
Mahi-attas. 

To return to Sevajee. Ho took advantage of the absence 
of Aumngzobo in the Khyber, and tho death of tlio king 
of Bcejapore, to annex the whole of tho Oonean, 
and likewise of a considcrablo tract above tho (itisniDos • 
ghauts, lie had long struck the coin in his own 
name, and he noAV detormim'd to proclaim liis hulopcndcnco, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and tho pomp of a* 
Mahoinedan potentate. After many religious solemnities, 1674 
on the Otli June, 1074, lie was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurh, and .announced himself as tho “ oriiaimmt. of the 
“ Kshetriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella/’ Ho was 
weighed against gold, Avhich was distributed amongst tho 
brahmins, who found to their chagrin that he only weighed 
ten stone. Taa^ years after ho undertook one of 
tho most extraordinary expeditions on Mahralia tiontotho 
record, with the object of recovering his father’s 
jageer in the distant south from his brother. Having 
concluded an armLstico with the Mogul general Avho had 
charge of tho operations against him, by a largo douceur, 
he marched to Colconda Avith an army of 30,000 foot and 1076 
40,000 horse, and extorted a largo supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an cngagemejit' to 
cover his territories during his absence, on condition of 
receiving half his acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrine ^ 

of Purwurtrtum. Naked, and covered with ashes, 
he assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for nine days, committed various acts of supe^titioiis folly, 
which at one time led his officers to doubt his sanity, he 
resumed the command of his army, which he had sent for- 
ward in advance, lie swept past JVIadras, then Jin unnoticed 
factory, and captured fort after fort, not excepting even the 
redoubted fortress of Gingee (pronounced Jinjeo) “tenable 
“by ten men against an army,” and at Trivadoy, 600 miles 
from his/iwn territory, mot Ins brother Veneajec. He held 
possession of Tan joro, and the other jageers bequeathed to 
him by liis fatlicr, and refused to share them with his 
brother, who tliereapon occupied tlicm by force, and sent 
a.d. his liorsc to ravage? the Carnatic. The dispute between the 
1078 brothers ienninated in a compromise, by wdiieh VTincajee 
was to retain the jageer, paying lialflhc revenues Sevajec, 
wdiile ho was to keep possession of ail the conquests he had 
made from Beejapore. He reached Bajgurh after an absence 
of eight(‘en months, but no portion of liis conquests or of 
his plunder did lie think of surrendering to the king of 
Golconda. 

The next year Aurungzebe sent a formidable army to 
J 079 besiege Bo(‘jaf>ore, and the regent, during the minority 
invoked the aid of Sevsijee, who laid 
attacks wasto the Mogul territories between the Beema 
Hcijuiwrc. Godavery, and subjected ilie town of 

Aurangabad to plunder for three days. Meanwhile, his son 
Sambajee, who had been placed in durance by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahmin, made his 
escape, and went over to the Mogul general, and was ro- 
ceived with open .arms ; but Aurungzebe ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner to his father’s camp. Sevajee renewed his 
oxertions for the relief of Beejapore n})on a fresh concession 
of territory; but in the midst of these events, all his plans 
of ambition ^vere demolished by his death, which happened 
Dertth an i Hajgurh, on the 5th April, 1680, in the fifty-third 

charaotw of year of his age. Aivungzabe did not conceal his 
1680 satisfaction at the death of his formidable oppo- 

nent, but he did full justice to his genius. “ He was,” 
he said, “a gi'eat captain, and the only one who has had 
“ the magnanimity to mise a new kingdom, while I have 
* “ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ India ; my armies have been employed against him for 
“ nineteen years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
increasing.” That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tpry 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created by his own genius, and consolidated by a com- 
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launion of habits, languagd, and religion among l\i^ countiy- 
men. He ia one of the greatest characters in tho native 
histoiy of India, greater even tliaii Hyder Ali and Runjoet 
Sing, who subseciuently trod the same path of ambition 
»nd coiupiest. He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
he laid the foundation of a power which surv ived the decay 
of his own family, and he kindled a* national spirit of 
enthusiasm which in a few years mado^ tlio Mahrajtas the 
arbiters of the destiny of India. 


SECTION IV. 

AlKUNGZl^Ui: TO MAHOMKU SIIAU. 

Auuuncjzkijk lisving now in a great measure subdued tho 
()j)f)Osition of tho Ihijpoot tribes, determined to bring the 
whole strength of the empire to boar on the sub- 
. jugation of tho Deccan. It "was a wanton and proceeds to 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous retribu- 
tiou, recoiled on himself, and led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. In the year 1()H3 he quitted Delhi, which ho was a.d. ' 
destined never to see again, with an army of unexampled 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assembkxt from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
largo and well-equipped body of infantry, and several 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European olTicors. A 
long triiin of elephants, intended both for war and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moreover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. The camp, which 
resembled a large moving city, was supplied with every 
luxury the age and country could provide. The canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, all adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant * 
luxuriousness in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
this grandeur, the personal habits and expenditure of tho 
emperor exhibited the frugality of a hermit. With thist 
, unwieldy Jf rmy Aurungzebe advanced to Aurung- inYa«Jon of 
abad, and, by a strange infatuation, signalised tticConcan. 
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* his arrival in the Deccan by ordering* the hateful jezzia to 
A.T). bo imy)oscd on tl>c whole Hindoo population. His lirst 
1084 expedition was disastrous. His son IMuazzim was sent to 
lay waste tlie (’oncan witli 40,000 calvary; the little 
forage that was to be found in the rocks and thickets of 
that wild rc^)i<ui was speedily destroyed; the Mahratta 
cruisers intcrccj)led the supplies sent from the Mogul ports ; 
the Maliralta light horse blocked uj) the passes, and pre- 
vented the a])[UMach of provisions ; and the wreck of this 
noble army, exhausted by ^hunger and .pestilence, was 
happy to find siud ter under the walls of Ahmcdnugiir. 

Aurungzebe then sent his son to attack Beejapore, and in 
this tho last yi'ur of its national e.xistonce, the king and 
his troops defended their ind(*pcnd|i:ii(;e Avith 
exeni|jlary courage. Hiey cut off tlie supplies 
lC8o and (Joi- of tlic Mogul army, interci pted its eoniinuni- 

(oiiiiu. ealioTis, and ohliged it to riding On the fnilnro 

of this expedition tho emyieror turned his fon’e against 
(loleonchi, the king of Avhich had formed an alliance with 
the Mfihrat-tas, His chief minister Avas a H indoo of singular 
, ability, and had equipped an army of lri),U00 men for tho 
defence of the country ; but the enqdoyment of an intidel 
gave offence to the bigoted Mahomedaii courtiers. Tho 
minister Avas murdered, and Ibrahim Khan, tho gcmeral, 

. treacherously Avent over to the enemy Avith a largo portion 
of the army. The hel])less king sought refuge in the fort 
of (u)lconda; I he capital, Hyderabad, was plundered for 
throe days by tlu‘ ^logul soldiers, A\dioiri tliejr commander 
Avas unable to I'esti’aiii, and the treasure Avliieh Anrungzebo 
had d('stiiied foe his oavu coffers was, to his great chagrin, 
])artitioncd among them. Tho king Avas obliged to sne for 
1686 peace, Avhicli Avas not granted him Avithout the ])ruunse of 
two ci'ores of rupees. 

Aiiningz(‘he now brought his Avholo strength to hear upon 
Beejajunv, dlie lofty Avails of tho city Avere of hewn stono 
six miles in circumference, >vith a deep moat and 
a double ramyiart . The a.rtillcTy Avas, as it had 
imtUioi- always been, superior to that of tlio Moguls, and 
comiii. em]»eror Avas consta’ained to turn the siege into 

blockade. The garrison was reduced to a state of starva- 
tion and obliged do cnpitiilate ; and on the 15th October 
Beejapore was blotted out of tho roll of Indian kingdoms, 
w^fter an independent career of a hundred and fifty years. 
This Adil Shalun* dynasty employed its resources, in Avorks 
of utility or magnificence wliich were without a rival in 


1680 
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India. The fnajc»tic mills of the palaxjcs in the citadel, and 
of the mosques and tombs in the city, after two centuries of 
decay in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration of 
the traveller. “ The chief feature in the scene is the 
mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 
like the dome of St. Peter s, fills the eye fniin every point 
of view, and though entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest, it with 
an air of melancholy grandeur, which* harmonises with ilio 
WTeck and desolation around it. Om? is at a loss in Slicing 
these ruins, to con jecturo how so small a. state could have 
maintained such a capital.** The fate of Golconda was not 
long delayed. Aurungzehe, with his usual craft, advanced 
into the country on ])rctenee of a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and extracted from the fears of the momwch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seraglio, and thou 
charged him with the crime of liaving employed a 
brahmin for his minister and formed an aliianco wd'tli the 
infidel Mahrattas. The prince, iliough addicted to pleasure, 
defended his capital willi a heroism worthy his ancestors, 
but it was at length lakcn, tliougli only b}' an act of troa- , 
chery, and the royal house of Kootub Shah beenme extinct, ^ 
after a hrillimit career of a hundred and seventy years. igs* 7 
The am])ition of Anrnngzebo was now consummated. 

His power was extended over regions which had nevcB 
submitted to the sovereignty of the Mahomed aus, eonfiLsinn m 
and after seven centuries, the whole of India did 
unequivocally acknowledge the supremacy of a Lord Para- 
mount. The year 1()88 was the culminating ])omt of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewise of its decay. The misfortunes of 
Aurungzehe commenced -with the fall of Golconda. The 1G88 
governments which had maintained public order in the 
Deccan had disaj)])carod, and no system of equal vigour was 
established in their stead. The public authority had been 
maintained in the extinct states by a force of 200,000 men; 
the Mogul force on their subjugation did not exceed B4,0(i0. 

The disbanded soldiery either joined the prcilatory bands 
of the Mahrattas, or enlisted und(*r disaffected i-liiefs. 
There was no vital energy at the bead-quarters of tho 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, and no redress* 
could be obtained. The Deccan became a scene of general 
contusion, and presented a constant succession of con- • 
spiracies and revolts which consumed tlu) spirit of thif 
Mogul ar«iy, and tho strength of the empire. 

Sevajee*s son Sambajee, succeeded to the throne aftermuch 1680 
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intriguG and opposition, and at first exhibite(Lcon8idcrablo 
Sambajce’s vigour aixd iiietbod, but it was not long before he 
cS South ferocity of his natural disposition. 

He had none of his father’s qualifications except 
his ardent bravery. He put bis widow to death, and im- 
prisoned his brother Raja Ram ; he threw the ministers into 
irons, and beheaded those who opposed his wishes, and 
proceeded so far as to execute a bin-biuin. These atrocities 
alienated the great men who had contributed to build up 
x.D. tho Mahrattii power, Sambajee rendered himself still 
1681 farther an object of general contempt by^ his infatuated 
attachment to a favourite, Kuloosha, a Cunoiigc brahmin, a 
man totally unfitted for tho conduct of pq]>li(! affairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of liis-reigii he 
1684 took an active share in driving Prince Muazziin out of tho 
Concan. Ho w'as engaged for several years in endeavouring 
to reduce the power of the Portuguese, bat without success, 
and was incessantly in conflict with the fijrces of Aurungzebe. 
He formed an alliance with the king of Golcoiida, and, to 
create a diversion in his favour, plundered the cities of 
. 'Boorhan])ore and Rroach, and likewise despatched bodies of 
Mjiliratfa horse to the rehef of the capital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inefficient rule, the 
discipline introduced by Sovajec had been relaxed and the 
morale of the army deteriorated. On tho extinction of the 
two Mahomedan powers of Beojapore and Oolconda, 
Aurungzebe directed his whole attention to the reduction of 
his remaining opponent, and fort after fort was captured, 
while Sambajee abandoned public business, and resigned 
‘ 1 688 bimself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
generals, at length, succeeded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and he w^as convoyed on a camel to the 
imperial presence. The emperor at first deemed it politic 
to spare his life io secure the surrender of tlie Mahratta 
1688 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahomedan. “Not if 
“you "would give me your daughter in. marriage,” was his 
reply, pouring at the same time a tprrent of abuse on the 
Prophet. Aurungzebe ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
deprived him of his sight, and consigned him to death 
Vith excruciating torture. He had occupied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 
1 CCD his tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst them, 
iknd gave a keener edge to their detestation of the Maho- 
medans. ' 

The Mahrattas were now exposed to' the whole power of 
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the Mogul empire under the imiuoiliate eye of the emperoP) 
whoae personal reputation, together ’With the 
grandeur of his establishments, and the ]m*8tige 
of the imperial throne, filled them with a feeling n-tires to 
^f awe, and they bent to tho storm. Tbo cabinet a.d. 

elected Slmo, tho infant son of Sambajee, to succeed liiin, 
and appointed his uncle, Eaja Ram, regent. Of the groat 
kingdom founded by Sevajeo,’ there was oiily^ a mere 
vestige left in tlie north, and it was resolved to preservo 
tho embers of Maliratta power by emigrating to the south. 
Raja Ram and twenty-five chiefs made their way in dis- 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjoro with many ro- 
mantic adventures carefully preserved in the ballads of the 
nation, and established the Mahratta court at Gingee. 

The regent soon after despatched two of liis ablest generals 
with a largo force, which was increased in its progress, to 
desolate t)ie Mogul territories in the north, and they ex- 
tended th(ur I'avages up to Satara, where Rarn-chundur was 
left in charge of* tlie Mahratta interests. Ho devdsed a new 
plan for molesting t)io Moguls. Among the Mah- ^ow oxnv.- 
rattas the thirst for plunder was always the 
strongest national passion ; indeed, the only word ‘ 
for “ victoiy ” was “ tho plunder of tho enemy.’ ^ To this 
predatory spirit }k 5 gave an extraordinary impulse, as well 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy, 
the “ clunU ” and tho “ fcMth '* for tho slate treasury on any 
Mahratta cliiefiain who could bring his followers into the 
field, and allowing tlicm to a})propriate the now exaction ho 
invented of (jhaui} dana^ or food and forage money, to their 
O'wn use. Under this new impetus, eveiy mountain glen 1692 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Aurungzobe, 
instead of having the array of a single responsibllfe chiof to 
deal with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

The imperial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm of assailants. Its silken commanders wore 
not the iron generals of Akbar, and they vied with 
each other only in the display of extravagance, of the Mojrui 
The spread of eifeminate luxury had eaten up the “atta^^iios. 
spirit of enterpnse, and there wds nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. There was a * 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the com- 
manders •was regulated by the number of their men, and 
not only was it never honestly maintained, but the rankfK 
were fill^ up with miserable recruits, totally unable to 
cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard fare 
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A.D. and liardo!* work, “ The horse without a sacldlit,” as the army 
1002 was aptly described, “was rode by a man without clothes; 
“ footmen inured to the same travail, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with the horse ; spare horses accompanied 
“ them to bring olf the booty and relievo the wounded on 
“ weary. All gathered their daily provision as they passed. 
“ No pursuit could roach their inarch. In conflict thoii’ 
“ onset fpU wherever they chose, and was relinquished even 
“ in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in flames 
“ before their approach was tnown, as a terror to others to 
“ redeem the ravage.” 

^’ho rallying point of the Mahrattas at this time was 
the fort of Gingee, tho siege of which lasted as long as the 
siejTP of siege of Troy. Zoollikar IGian, the ablest of tho 

ciiiiKL-e. Mogul generals, was scut against it, but he Avas 

too often in collusion with the Mahraita chiefs. It was 
during tho languor of the siege that Suntajee, the Mah- 
ratta general, Jiaving dt)featGd tho imperial Forces in the 
1097 north, and augmented his army, appeared before it -vvith 
tiOjOOO horse. The besieging army was besieged in its turn, 

, and Cam-biiksh, tho son of tho emperor, tho nominal 
cpmmander-in -chief at the time, “was driven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallowed by Aurungzebe, 
who recalled his son and sent Zoollikar Khan, a third time 
•to comnifiiid the army, but as he was again in communica- 
tion with tlie garrison, tho siego was protracted till the 
emperor thfoatenod him with degradation if it was not 
successful. The fort was then Uvssailed in earnest, and fell, 
but Zoollikar connived at tho escape of Raja Ram, who 

1698 raa.de his way to his native nioim tains, and selected Satara 
as the capital of the Maliratta powt.’r. He was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sevajee had commanded, and 
ho proceeded to collect what he termed tho “Mahratta 
dues ” 'with vigour, and the settlement of the Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To meet the increasing boldness of the Mahrattas, 

1699 Aurungzebe separated his army into two divisions, one to 

ruuisof employed in protecting tho o|X}n country, 

Auruiigzobc. the other in capturing forts. The first he en- 

^trusted to Zoolfikar, w’ho repeatedly defeated the Mahrat- 
tas, but was unable to reduce their strength, and they 
always appcai*ed more buoyant after a defeat than his own 
-droops after a victory. Aurungzebe reserved to himself the 
siego of the forts, in which he "was incessantly^employed 
1701 for five years. It is impossible to withhold our admira- 
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tion of the spirit of perseverance exhibited by Ibis octo- 
genarian prince during these campaigns in which ho was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all tliese 
harassing operations his ' vigour was never impaired. All 
ifche military movements in every part of tho Dcccan, in 
Afghanistan, in Mooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
the instructions he issued while in the field. With indofii- 
tigable industry l)e superintended all the details of adminis- 
tration throughout the empir<^ and not even a petty ollicer 
Was appointed at Cabul without his sanction. But all his 
energy was unable to cope with the difficulties winch were 
accumulating around him. The Rajpoots wero again in 
open hostility, and other tribes, cmbolcloned by his contiiined 
absence, btgan to manifest a spirit of insubordination. The 
treasiiiy was exhausted by a war of twenty-live years’ a.u. 
duration, and the emperor was tormented with incessant 1705 
demands for money, which he was unable to meet. Tho 
Mahrattas became more aggressive than ever, and in every 
direction around his camp, nortli and south, east and west, 
nothing was seen but the devastation of the country and 
, the sack of villages. In those deplorable cirenmstanoes he 
made overtures to tho Mahrattas, and offered tliem • 

a legal title to tho chmt and tho tenth of the re- wui the 
venues of the Deccan, but they rose in their do- 
mands, as might have been expected, and the negotiations* 
wore thus broken off. Tlio imperial camp began to retire 
to Ahmednugnr closely followed by the Mahrattas, ■who 1706 
plundered up* to its very precincts, and converted the re- 
treat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years before 
Aurungzebe had marched from his capital in all tho pride 
and pomp of war ; he was now rotumiiig to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a broken army, pursued by 
a victorious foe, and he expired at Ahmednu- , , 1707 

gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all tho princes of the house of Baber, Aurungzebe 
is the greatest object of admiration to the nativo historians, 
and his name is invested even among Europeans Koiimrics on 
with an indefinite idea of grandeur, but the illusion 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few cha- ^ 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mahomedan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will bo fully admitted, but for twenty-^ 
five years^o persisted in a war of intolerance and aggres- 
sion, though ho must have been aware that it was sapping 
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the foundations of the empire. He had iioi 4 heart and no 
friend ; he was crhfty and suspicious, and often cruel ; he 
mistrusted all his officers, and they repaid him by pre- 
carious loyalty. Notwithstanding his manifest abilities, 
the rapid decay of the empire dates from his reignt. 
and may in some measure be traced to his personal 
character. 

On the death of Aurungzehe,'his80n, prince Azim, came in 
to the encampment, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, 
Baimdoor and marched towards the capital. At the same 
A.T). time, the eldest son, Prince Muazzim, who had 

1707 been nominated heir to the empire, was hastening to Delhi. 
The armies met in tlio neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was 
a fugitive in l^ersia, and the remaining son of Aurungzebe, 
Cam-buksh, who was assembling troops in the Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar Khan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
which Prince Muazzim ascended at tho age of sixty-seven, 
with the title of Bahadoor Shah. 

The Mahrattas wcjro unable to take advantage of these . 
distractions by their internal disseusioas. Raja Ram, the 
Dist'ord died soon after his return to Satara, and 

ftmonff the thc government was administered for seven years 
.-MaiirattaB. \yy widow Tara Bye, in the name of her own 
son. The lineal heir, Shao, the son of Sambajee, was a 
captive in the Mogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for the capital, had 
released him, and afforded him the means of assorting 
his rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throne. Tara Bye proclaimed him an impostor, and 
collected an army to resist his claims, but he obtained pos- 
session of Satara and in 1 708 assumed tho functions of 
royalty. In this family contest, tho Mahratta sirdars 
espoused opposite sides, and drew their swords on each 
other. In the course of five years .the son of Tara Bye 
died ; hor minister supereeded her authority and placed 
another son of Raja Ram on tho throne of Kolaporo, which 
became the capital of the junior branch of Sevajee’s family, 

* and the rival of Satara. Bahadoor conferred tho viceroyalty 
1708 Rival houae of the Decoan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 
' of Koiapore. elevation, and as his presence was required 

^‘’at court, the administration was left in tho hands of Daood 
Khan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Deeican for his 
matchless daring and his love of strong diink, of whom 
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it is recordeij that wheii he visited Madms, [Mr. Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the governor, gave him a 
grand entertainment in the council cliamber, and that the A.n. 
Patan “ pledged tlio chief largely in cordial waters and 1708 
I “French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.’* By 
the desire of his master, ho granted to the Mahratta the 
concession of the chout on the six soobahs of the Deccan, 
which Anrungzebe in his extremity had offered them, and 
this arrangement, though made by a subordinate authority, 
kept them quiet to the end of the reign. The tranquillity 
of Bajpootana was secured by the same spirit of conciliation 
and concession to its three principal chiefs of Oodypore, 
Jeypore, and Joiidporo. 

The emperor was now called to encouiitor a now 
enemy in the north — the Sikhs. About the end of tho 
fifteenth century, Nanuk, the founder of their 
religious community, taught that devotion was due ' 
to God alone, that all forms were immaterial, and that 
tho worship of tho Hindoo and the Moslem was equally 
acceptable to the Deity. Tho sect increased in numbers, 
but was fiercely persecuted by the bigoted Maliomodan » 
rulers, who massacred their pontifi* the year after the deejih 
of Akbar. In 1075, Gooroo Govind, tho tenth s]>iritual 1675 
successor of Nanuk, conceived the idea of fonniiig the Sikhs 
into a military as well as a religious commonwealth. lib 
abolished all distinction of caste, but retjuircul every member 
of the society to bo pledged as a soldier fi’om his birth or 
his initiation, and to wear a peculiar dress and to cultivate 
his beard. He inculcated reverence for brahmins and 


prohibited the slaughter of cows. This union of martial 
and religious enthusiasm rendered tho Sikhs a formidable 
body, and they had to maintain an arduous struggle with 
the Mahomedans, who captured the strongholds of the 
Gooroo, murdered his mother and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, or dispersed his followers. Still tho sect grew 
and multiplied, and towards the close of Auningzebo’s 
reign, under a formidable chief of the name of Bandqo, 
extended its depredations to tho vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Bahadoor Shah took tho field against them and drove them^ 
back to the hills. 


On his return from this expedition he died at Lahore, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age of 
seventy-two. His death followed by the u.snal ii'dont sim? 
scramblcfffor power among his four sons, three of 
whom were defeated and killed. The survivor 
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mounted the throne with the title of Jehanier Shah, and 
put all the mombefa of the royal family within his reach to 
death ; he resigned himself to the influence of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
A.7). was cut short by his nephew, Ferokshere, the viceroy of 
17J3 Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur- 
dered the wretched emperor, as well as the noble but crafty 
Zoolfika^. 

Ferokshere, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
of his line, mounted the throne, and for six years disgraced 
it by his vices, his wealaiess, and his cowardice, 
lorokhhcrc. owod his elevatiou to two brothers descended 
fi*om the Bro])het, and thence denominated tJie Syuds, 
Abdoollfi, the eldest, was appointerl vizier, and brother, 
Hoosen Ali, commander-in-chief, but the emperor held 
them in detestation, and his reign was little else than a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen Ali was 
sent against the Kajpoot raja of Joudpore in the hope 
that the expedition would prove fatal to him ; but he 
concluded an lioiiourablo peace with the prince and induced 
him to give the liand of one of liis daughters to the emperor. 
Uho nuptials, which were celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident -which will bo 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

' The office of viceroy of tho Deccan had been bestowed 
1714 on Gliazec- 90 cl-doon. The family had emigrated from Tar- 
^ s^Jck its fortunes in India, and he had risen 
inooik. to distinction in the ser-sdeo of Aurungzehe, who 
granted him the title of Checn Killich Khan, to which was 
now added that of Nizam-ool-moolk. He Avas a statesman 
of great ability and experience, but of still greater siibtilty. 
During the seventeen months in which ho held the office of 
viceroy he fomented tho dissensions between the houses of 
Kolapoi'o and Satara. Shao had been brought up in all 
the luxur}" of a Mfihomedan seraglio, and was fonder 
of hunting, haAvkiiig, and fisliing thai^of the business of the 
sfafo. The Mahratta commonwealth w-as falling into a 
Baiiaioc state of anarchy, when tho genius of Ballajee Wish- 

Wishwanath. wauath placed the party of Shoo in the as- 
cendant, and rekindled tho smouldering energies of the 
nation. Ballajee, a brahmin, was originally a simple vil- 
lage accountant, but rose through various gradations of 
^office tUl* he became a power iu the state, and was ap- 
pointed Peshwa, or prime minister. It Avas to hLs energy 
that the rapid expansion of the Mahratta power is to bo 
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attrit>uied, a^d be may justly be regarded as the second 
founder of its greatness. 

With the view of separatiii^ the two brothers, the Synds, 
from each other, Ferokahere displaced Nizam-ool-moolk, and 
appointed Hoosen Ali viceroy of the Deccan. At 
the same time be sent secret instructions to the re- 
nowned Daood Khan to offer him the most strenuous oppo- 
sition, and ho rushed at once 'into field, and, attacked 
him with, such impetuosity as to disperse his army like a ^ 
flock of sheep ; but in the molnent of victory he was killed 1716 
by a cannon ball, and the fortune of the day was changed. 

His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed with his suc- 
cess, took^tbo held against the Mahrattas, whose depreda- 
tions had never ceased, but was completely defeated. In 
these circumstances, distracted by Mahraita encroachments 
on the one hand, and on the other by the hosiibty and in- 
trigues of the emperor, he entered into lusgotiations with 
Ballajee Wisbwanath which resulted in a conven- concoa. 
tion as disgraceful to the Mogul throne, as it was to tho 
fortunate for the Mahratta state. Shao was 
“acknowledged as an independent sovereign over all tl\p 1717 
dominions which had belonged to Sevajee. The chmt and 
tho tenth of the revenues of the six soobahs in the Deccan, 
which were valued at eighteen croros — their assumed pro-* 
duct in their most palmy state — were conferred on him, 
together with tho tributary, provinces of Tanjdre, Mysore, 
and Tnchinopoly, on condition tliat be should furnish a con- 
tingent of 1 5,000 troops, and bo responsible for tho peace of the 
Deccan. This was tho largest stride to power the Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. They wei*e furnished with a largo and per- 
jnanent income by these assignments on districts sketching 
from the Kerbudda to Cape Comorin, and from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel coast, the collection of which gave them 
a right of constant and vexations interference with the inter- 
nal adminstration of Qvery province. An army of Mahratta 
officers, chiefly brahmins, was planted thronghont the 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did not fail to turn also to their own profit. 

Feroksfhere was advised to disallow the convention, and 
the breach between him and the Syuds became wider. 

^ AbdooUa called up his brother, who hastened to D^ath of • 
the camtal, accompanied by 10,000 Mahrattas Ferokabere. 
under Baljajee, and entered it without opposition. The 171S 
* emperor made the most abject submission, but ^vas dragged 

H 
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from the interior of tho zenana, where he had^^taken refdge, 
and assassinated. * Two puppets werfe then placed on the 
throne, but they disappeared in a few months by ^disease or 
poison, and a grandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
Accessiion of imperial dignity, and assumed the title o^ 
' ^ Mahomed Shah, the last who deserved the name 

of emperor of India. Weak and despicable as 
Feroksh^re had been, his tragic death created a feeling of 
compassion throughout the country. The popular indigna* 
tion against the Syuds was increased, and they found them- 
selves the mark of universal execration ; but the groat 
object of their alann was Nizam- ool-moolk, who, though ho 
had been united with thorn in opposition to Ferokshere, was 
now alienated from their caus'e. lie marched ^cross tho 
Nerbudda with a large force into the Deccan, where he had 
many adherents both among the Mahrattas and the 
Mahomedans, defeated two armies sent against him, and ro- 
mainod master of his position. Meanwhile, Mahomed Shah 
was fretting under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under tho dis- 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a confederacy among 
. his nobles tft relieve himself from it. Distracted by the 
difficulties which accumulated around them, they resolved 
that Hooson Ali should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla remained at 
i720.Delhi to look after their common interests. Five days after 
the march commenced, a savage Calmuk, instigated by the 
Huasiin All Confederacy, approached tho palankeen of Hussun 
auaasBiuatod. under the pretence of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to the heart. In tho conflict which en- 
sued tho partizans of the emperor were victorious, and he 
returned to Delhi. Abdoolla, whoso energy rose with his 
, danger, set up a now emperor and marched against Baha- 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, though his life 
w^s spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


SECTION V. 

MAHOMED SHAH TO NADIE SHAH’S INVASION. 

• Mahomdp Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free ^ 
i 72 #monarch, a twelvemonth after he had ascended the 
throne j but his reign, though long, ms marked 
of by the tokens of japid decay, Tho canker worm * 

root of the august Mogul throne, and 
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evAj jear disclosed ito ravageSt He abolished the odious 
jezzia, and* bestowed high appointments on tho rajas 
of Jeypore and Jondpore; but the rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped up in his orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with the court and sank into obscurity. Saadiit Ali, a 
Khorasan merchant, who had taken an active 
share in tho recent proceedings, was appointed SanSiitAU, 
soobadar of Oude, and laid the foundation of ihe^ ^ 

royal dignity, which was extinguished in 1856.* 

The ofl&ce of vizier was reserved for Nizam-ool-moolk, who 
repaired to tlie capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indifferent to the interests of tho state 
as to have given tho custody of the imperial signet to a 
favourite mistress. Ho endeavoured to rouse him KiaMuu-ooi- 
to a son^ of his responsibilities at a time when 
tho €mi)ir 0 was crumbling around him, but tho emperor 
rejected all ad’^dcc, and joined liis dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule tlie antiquated habits and solemn de- 
meanour of tbe venerable statesman, then 4u his seventy- 1723 
fifth year. Disgusted with the profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up Ins ^office and re- 
turned to liis government in the Deccan. Tbe emperor 
loaded him with honours on his departure, but instigated ftie 
local governor at Hyderabad to resist his authority ; but he 
was defeated and slain, and tho Nizam fixed on that city, 
tho capital of the Kootub Sahee d^masty, as the seat of his 1724 
government, and fr(m this period may be (hited tho origin 
of the kingdom of the Nizam, 

Ballajeo Kad accompanied Hoosen Ali with his troops 
to Delhi, but made his submission to Mahomed Shah, and 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by tho Syud Hoosen, apd 
returned to Satara with these precious muniments, Mtiniaitionb 
fourteen in number, and died soon after. The 
political arrangements he made before his death established 1720 
the predominant authority of the eight brahmins who 
formed tho cabinet, and it was likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of tho brahmin agents employed to 
collect “Mahratta dues.” Ho was succeeded by his son Bajeo 
Biao, who had been bred a soldier and a slates- uao • 
man, and ** united the enterprise, vigour, and 
“ ha:]^ihood of a Mahratta chief wi^ the polished ‘ ^ 

^‘manners and address of a Ooncan brahmin.” The intereit 
of the sjicce^ding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the intrigues, the alliances, and the couflicts of 
“ h2 
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the Mahratta etatesman at Satara, azM^the crafW old Taftar, 
Nwam-oohmoolk, at Hyderabad, who made peace and war 
without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi, Bajee Bao felt that unless employment could be 
found abroad for the .largo body of predatory horse who 
formed the sinews of the Mahratta power, they would be ' 
employed in hatching mischief at home. Fully aware of 
the weakness of the empire, Jho urged on his master, Shao, 

“ to strik^^jo trunk of the withering tree ; the branches 
must fall off of themselves^ Now is our time to drive 
u strangers from the land of the Hindoos. By directing our 
“ efforts to Hiudostan the Mahratta llag shall float, in 
“your reign, from the Kistna to the Attock.** But Shao 
had lx*en bred in the luxuriance of a Mogul seraglio, and 
Bajee Rao, finding his ardour ill-seconded by his ddeminate 
sovereign, was constrained to act for himself; and thus tho 
house of tho Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sevajoe weaker. 

Nizara-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Khan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
Affairs (»f oourt, and Sur-boolancl Khan was sent to expel 

GuTOrat. him. Ilciracd defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commanders, whom he had rew^arded with a 
grant of the chout and the ientli of the revenues of the 
province, Bajee Rao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, flolkar, and Puar, of Dhar, to levy contribu- 
tions in Malwa, while he himself proceeded on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in the south. Alarmed 
by ibe increasing audacity of the Mahrattas, 
Koiupureana Nizam-ool-irioolk endeavoured to renew the dis- 
sensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara, They were at issue for their respective shores of 
the assignments granted to the Pesliwa on the revenues of 
the six soobahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, called on them to substantiate 
their claims before him. Bajee Rao, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic affaii^s of the Mahratta 
commonw'ealth, assembled an army and marched against 
him, and though the Nizam was supported by a large l^y of 
172^..Mahrattas, he was driven into a position which constrained 
him to enter upon negotiations. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, ^nted him 
' ^vourable terms. Sur-booland had succeeded in establish- 
mg his authorily^ in that province, and the Peshwa wa{9 
negotiating with him to obtoin for himself the grant of the 
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chout and the tenth which Homed Khan had 
the two Mahratta generals. To expedite the 
sent his brother to ravage the country, and the Mog^ 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding nis 
demands. While Bajee Rao was thus engaged, Sambajee, 
the ruler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurdo and laid waste 
the territories of Shao. He Was defeated, andt phHged to 
sign an acknowdedgment of bis cousid’s right to the whoV 
of the Mahratta dominions, witli the exception of a small a.u. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to be confined. The principality still 
exists, while tlie kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbed, in the British Plmpire. The Nizam now found a 
iiew instrument of mischief in Dhabaray, tho Mahratta 
command('r-in-chief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the chout and other dues ho had obtained from 
Hamed in G uzerat, had been carried ojR* by the Peshwa. 
Under tho instigation of the Nizam, he proceeded with an 
anny of 33,000 men towards Satara, on the pretence of re- 
leasing his master, Shao, from tho tyranny of Bajee Rao, but 17&1 
he was defeated, and fell in action. The Mahratta intere^s 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajee Gaikwar, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whoso 
descendants still occupy the throne of Baroda. • 

To this period also belongs tho rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
the subsequent politics -nf India, and whoso Riwof 
descendants continue to “wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhnr Rao Holkar was tho son of a 
herdsman who exchanged tho crook for tho sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajioe Rao, by 
whom he was entrusted with the very agreeable charge of 
levying contributions in eighty-four villages in Malwa. 
Ranojee Sindia was of the caste of husbandmen, and 
entered iho service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intro- 
duced into his body-guard, and bocamfe one of the foremost 
of the Mahratta chieftains m that age of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, he was sent to establish the Mahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became the nucleus of their* 
future dominions. 

Affcet the defeat of Dhabaiw, tho Nizam was, to a certain • 
extent, at the mercy of Bajee Rao, but they both perceived 
that it wuld be lov their common interest to uajeeBao's 
come to an understanding, and they entered into 
a secret compact, which stipulated that the 
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a.d. Nizam’s territories siiould not be molestfed, while Bajee llao 
3731 should bo at liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the 
north. Ho accordingly crossed the Norbudda, and laid 
waste the province of Malwa. The imperial govenior was at 
the time employed in coercing a refractory chief in Bundle- 
cund, who called in the aid of Bajoe Rao, and rewarded 
his servieps by the cession of a third of the province of 
1732 Jhansi, and thus the’Mahratta standard was for the first 
time planted on the banks of the Jumna. The government 
of Malwa was then bestowed on the Rajpoot raja Jeysing, 
whoso I'cign was rendered illustrious by the patronage of 
science, the erection of the beautiful city of Jeypore, with 
its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble obs^prvatory.^ 
The profession of a common faith jyromoted a friendly 
1734 intercourse between him and Bajee Rao, the result of which 
was the surrender of the province to the Miihratta, with 
the tacit concurrence of the liol})lcss emperor. 

These multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
been expected, to inflame the ambition and to increase the 
• Hieinctoased demands of the Poshwa. Great as were the 
dejirtiuis. resources of the Maliratta commonwealth, the 
larger portion of the, revenues was absorbed by the difier- 
ent feudatories, and only a fraction reached the treasury at 
Satara. The magniludo of Bajeo Rao’s operations had in- 
volved him in debt ; bi.s troops were clamorous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army necessarily suffered by these 
arrears. Ho demanded of the imperial court a confirma- 
tion of the assignments granted* by Sur-booland Khan on 
the revenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquired 
1736 in Bundlccund, and the absolute cession of the ricl^ pro- 
vince of Malwa. The feeble cabinet at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify him by minor grants, which only led him to in- 
crease Ids claims, and he proceeded to demand the cession 
of all the country south of the Chumbul, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allaliabad. To quicken 
the apprehensions bf the emperor, he sent Holkar to 
plunder the Dooab, the province lying between the Jumna 
Otiid the Ganges, but he was driven back by Saadut Ali, the 
soobadar of Oude. This was magnified into a great vic- 
tory, and it was reported that the Mahrattas had been 
obliged to retire. “ I vras compelled,” said Bajee Rao, *^tO 
l73J*i< tell the emperor the tinith, and to prove to him that I was 
“ still in Hindoatan, and to show him flames andc the Mah- 
“ rattas at the gates of his capital.” He therefore took the 
field in pci*son, and marching at the rate of forty milee a 
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day, suddenlj- presented* himBelf before the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation in the capital may be readily conceived ; A.n. 
but the object of Bajce Rao was not to sack the city, but 17S7 
to intimidate the emperor into concessions, and oircutn- 
^ stances rendered it advisable for him to retreat to Satara. 

. The Mahrattas now appeared to be paramount in Indiii, 
and the Nizam was considered the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. He listened 
to the overtures of the emperor and proceeded to Nizam by 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers 
to' call out all the resources of the state ; but they were re- 
duced to so low a poiut that the army under his personal 
command could only bo completed tf> 30,000 men, with 
which ha returned to the south. liajoe Rao crossed the 
Nerbudda with ftU,000 men. Owing, perha})s to his great 
age — ninety- three — perhaps to over confidence in tho great 
superiority of his artillery, the Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhoyial. Bajoe Rao adopted the national system of 
warfare, laid waste tho country, intercepted all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond the 
lines, and on tho twenty-fifth day of tho siege obliged the • 
Nizam to sign a humiliating treaty, granting him the 80\ie* 
rcignty of Malwa and the territories up to the Ohumbul, 
and engaging to use Lis influence to obtain from the im« 
perial treasury the sum of half a crore of rupees, which hb 
had not ceased to demand ; but that treasure jvas to find a 
very different destination. • 

It was in the midst of these distractions that Nadir Shah 


appeared on the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with another of those tempests of desolation to 
which it had been repeatedly subject for sonjo 
centuries. The Persian dynasty of the Sofia, which bad 
occupied the throne for nearly two centuries, was sub- 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, the most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. Shah Hossen, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in his capital, Ispahan, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starva- 
tion, went out with his court in deep mourning to the^ 
Afghan camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahmood, 
the Afghan ^ief. He died at the end of two years, and 
was succeeded by his son Asmf. Nadir Shah, the greatest 

S ieral Persia has produced, was the son of a shepherd op 
orasafi, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
of fieebootos. Finding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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powerful army, he freed hia native provinfie lk)in the 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghi^jic monarch to 
A.i). resign all his father’s conquests in Persia. He raised 

1729 Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi king, to the throne ; 
but after expelling the Turks and the Russians from the 
provinces they h^ conquered, deposed Thamasp and be- 

1731 stowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he 
himself assumed the title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was affirmed, of 100,000 yobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1736 whom ho had assembled on a vast plain To find employ- 
ment for his troops and to gratify his own ambition and 
avarice, he carried liis arms into Afghanistan, and resolved 
to re-annex Candahar to the Persian tlironc. While engaged 
in the siege ©f that town he sent a messenger t6 Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to the distraction of tlie times, the claim was 
1738 neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jcllala- 
bad. The Government of India had from time immemorial 
paid an animal subsidy to the* wild highlanders who oc- 
cupied the passes between Cabal and Peshawur, and the 
' imperial cabinet doubtless trusted to their power to arrest • 
the progress of Nadir. The payment of this black mail’ 
had, however, been for some time withheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to tho Persian monarch, who 
dressed tho Indus with 65,000 of his veteran troops and 
overran the , Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of his approach. 

Tho emperor Mahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
Onphiroof Persian camp, threw himself on 

Delhi, uiui the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
mnssttcru. j^fadir Sbab was treasure and not conquest, and it is 
affirmed that he was prepared to retire on the pa 3 nfnent of 
two crores of nipees ; but Saadut Ali, tho soobadarof Oude, 
having some cause of offence ^th the emperor, represented 
to tho Persian that this was a very iliadeqnate ransom for 
» so rich an empire, and that his own province alone could 
afford this sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
^tmder his own eye. He entered Delhi in March, and on the 

1730 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of his death. He went out to restore order, ^ 

f but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
<^iUed by liis side, upon which he issued orders for a geneitd 
massacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scene of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to 
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hare fallen vi^ims to bis infuriated soidjery. Yet ao oom- 
plote was the discipline ho had establiafbed that every 
sword was sheathed as soon as he issued the order. Ho 
took possession of all the imperial treasures, including the 
peacock throne ; plundered the nobles, and caused every 
house to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of wealth. Prom the disloyal .Saadut Ali he exacted the 
full tale of two crores, and the traitor terminated Ifis exist- 
ence by poison. The govemois of other provinces wei*o not a.d. 
spared ; and ISTadir Shah, after having thus subjected tho 1739 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and feeling satisfied that he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire with an accumulation of 
thirty-two%;rores of rupees. He restored Mahomed Shah 
to the throne, but annexed all the provinces west of the 
Indus to tho crown of Persia. On his departure ho issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that he was 
now pioceeding to tho conquest of other regions, but that 
if any report of their liaving revolted from “his dear 
“brother, Mahomed Shah,’’ reached his ears, he would retuim 
- and blot tlieir names out of the book of creation, 

Tho Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since the death of Auriiugzebe, received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and tlio stntoof 
sack of the capital. The empire was’breaking up 
into fragments, and the authority and the prestige of tho 
throne was irrecoverably gone. The various provinces 
yielded only u nominal homage to tho crown. All its 
possessions beyond the Indus were permanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of tho peninsula the Mogul 
sovereignty was a matter of histoiy. The Nabob of the 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. Tho rest of the 
Deccan was shared between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

In the provinces of Guzerat and Malwa, tho power of the 
Peshwa was already predominant. The allegiance of tho 
princes of RajpootanA was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Oude and Bengal, the richest provinces of India, 
acknowledged the emperor as their {suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new , 
chiefs were, as the native historian remarks, “ beating the 
“ dhnm of independence.’* The house of Baber had accom- 
plished the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldcmL 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pMS^ 
into t^e bAnds of a company of European merchants, with 
the sea, and not Central Asia, for the base of its enterprise. 
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Having thus reached the period when the ^Mogul throne 
ceased to exercise any influence on the politics of India, 
we turn to the progress of the European settlements on 
the continent, and to the history of the East India 
Ccnnpany, which began its oai*eer with a factory, and 
closed it by transferring the Empire of India to the Crown 
of England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SECTION 1. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE PORTUGUESE. 

For five centuries the tide of Mahomedan invasion had 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spread from . 
porth to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fleet, and the progress 
is, hcncofortli, from south to north. The Mahomedans 
centered India in the* spirit of conquest; the Europeans 
came in search of trade. The productions of the East 
had, from firae immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of the West, who had been accus- 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous channels. 
In the middle ages the trade had enriched the republics 
of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. During the ^teonth century 
the spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Enix)pe, and more especially in the small but spirited king- 
dom of Portugal, in which great progresiSI had been made 
in the science of naval architecture. This spirit was warmjy 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the coast of 
Africa, making frcjSi discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II. sent three vessels, under the command of Bartho- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
r continent. He was the first navigator to double t^ Cape, 
^ ^ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led h™ to 
I 486 Diacotwy designate it ^‘The Cape of Storms*^; but his 
of the Cape, delighted sovereign, hoping to reach India by 
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this route, more appropriately celled it the Cape of Good 
Hope'. Soon after, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising • 
Genoese sailor, convinced that India was to bo discovered 
hiy sailing west, offered his services to king John, but they 
were not accepted, and he proceeded on his adventurous 
expedition under the auspices of the king of Spain, and 
the continent of America was discovered in 1402. 

Eleven years elapsed after Dias had j*ounded tlfe Capo 
before any attempt was mad® to improve the discovery. 
King John was succeeded by Emanuel, who entered on the 
field of enterprise with great ardour, and in 1407 fitted 
out three vessels in the hope of finding a 'V’^ay to India 
from the Cape. The little fleet, consisting of vessels of 
small tonnage, was entrusted to Vasco de Gama, who a.d. 
quitted Lisbon, after the pcrformanco of religious solem- 1497 
nities, on the 8th July, 1497, amidst the acclamations of 
the king, the court, and tlio people. Having reached the 
Cape in safety, he launched out boldly into the unexplored 
Indian Ocean, where, while traversing three thousand miles, 
nothing but the sea and the sky was visible for twenty-three 
"days. Ho sighted the Malabar coast in May, nisoovory 
1498, and brought his enterprise to a glorious * 

issue as he cast anchor off the town of Calicut. It lay 1498 
in that portion of the Deccan which the Mahomedan arms 
had not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo prince styled 
the Zaniorin, who gave the Portuguese commander an 
honourable reception, and at once granted him tho privi- 
lege of trade m his dominions. But tho commerco of the 
Malabar coast, with its fifty harbours, had hitherto been 
monopolised by the traders from Egypt and Arabia, who 
felt no little jealousy at the arrival of these interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded the 
Zamoiin that tho Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represented themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their own county, and had now come to infest tho 
eastern seas. The ieelings of the prince were at onco 
changed to hostility, and Vasco, after a residence of several 
moutns on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourae, set sail on his return. He enterod the Tagus, • 
after an absence of twenty-six months, on tho 29th of 1499 
Augitat,1499,m regal pomp, and received the homage of the 
CQti^ and the people, who crowded to the beach to admire^ • 
the Yesseli which had performed this wonderful voyage. ^ 

It was six ygars and a half after Columbus had astounded 
the nations of Eiirope by the discovery of the New World, 
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that Vasco increased their amazement ' by announcing the 

• discovery by sea of the way to India, the region of 'fabu- 
lous wealth. 

The king of Portugal lost no time in following up tbp 
eAterprise, and immediately fitted out an expedition, which 
Second cx- Consisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, the 
cabrfS”"' of which was given, not to Vasco, but 

‘ to Cabral, who was, however, well qualified for 
the undertaking. Ho was accompanied by eight friars, 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 
which would not receive their teaching. After launching 
1600 into the Atlantic, his fleet was driven, in 1600, by tbu 
violence of the wind, to tho coast of South America, where 
he discovered, and took possession of, Brazil, which has 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 1 3th 
of September he anchored off Calicut, rftid having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Vasco, was 
graciously received by the Zamorin, and obtained per- 
mission to erect a factory. But the Mahomedan traders 
effectually prevented his obtaining any cargoes, and he 
seized one of their richest vessels, and having transferred* 
its contents to his own ships, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on his factory, and fifty men were 
killed. Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten 

* other vessels, after ho had taken possession of their cargoes. 
Ho then cannonaded the town from his fleet, and sailed to 
tho neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed an 
alliance with tho chief, a dependent of the ’Zamorin, and 
returned to Lisbon. 

The disasters w hich Cabral bad encountered induced tho 
officers of state to advise the abandonment of those enter- 
second pi'ises, but tho king was ambitious of founding an 
vS**^^ oriental empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferring on him the sovereignly 
of all the countries visited by his fleets in the East, heassumed 
the title of “ Lord of the navigation, conquest, and commerce 
“ of Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.* ^ A third expedi- 
tion, consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and entrusted 
^ to Vasco de Gama, who, on his arrival at Caliout, de- 
1602 manded reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and he set the town on fire. He 
pthen proceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, where he 
left Pacheco with a handful of men to protect Jbhe Portn- 
gues© factory, and unaccountably set sail for ;^urope. The ‘ 
Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for 
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having liarbonwd the Portaguese, and invostod^tho fac* 
toiy, but though his^ troops exceeded those of Pacheco 
by fifty to one, they were ignominiously defeated, and the 
superiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, >vhich has ever 
since been maintamed, was now for the first time ex- 
ffiibited, and the foundation was laid for European as- ' 
cendancyin India. i.d. 

In 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Alrnoyda with 1505 
the giu.nd title of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possess a foot of land in it. Akneyda had to en- 
counter a new and more formidable opponent. ‘ ^ 

The Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised the lucrative 
trade of India, regarded with a jealous bye the attempts of the 
Portuguese to divert it into a new channel round the Cape, 

The bulk oi^the commerce which had made their island the 
queen of the Adriatic and the * envy of Europe, was con- 
veyed through Egypt, where they enjoyed a paramount 
influence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to send a fleet 
down the Bed Sea to sweep the interlopers from the coast 
of India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
forests in Dalmatia. The king of tlio maritime province 
of Guzerat was equally alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, aud sent his ships to co-operate* 
with the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a portion of 
the Portuguese fleet in the harbour of Ghoul, and defeated ^ 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the action ; his father 
determined to avengo his death, and, finding that Dabul, 
one of the greatest coraxfiercial marts on the coast, had 
taken part with the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great slaughter. He then proceeded in nhvbi 
search of the combined fleets, and found them 
anchored in the harbour of Din, and obtained a splendid 1008 
victory over them ; but he stained^ his reputation by the 
massacre of his prisoners to avenge the death of his son. 

Hq had been previously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by the court of Lisbon to take charge of the Portu- 
guese interests in Indik. He was a man of great Aibu- 
enterprise and boundless ambition. He attacked 
the t^n of Calicut, but lost a fourth of his force in the 
assault. He came to the oonclasion that, instead of these 
desultory attacks in which the Portuguese had hitherto 
been engaged, it would be more advisable to make a per- 
manent establishment on that coast, in some port and town 
which wetdd aflford a safe harbour for their ships, and 
«beQ<nne the* citadel of their power. He fixed bn Goa, on 
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the coast of Caiiara, situated on an island twentj^-three 
miles in circumference, and one of the most valuable porta 
on that coast. It thus became the metropolis of the Por- 
tuguese dominions in India, and eveiy effort made from time 
to time to capture it by the native princes proved nnavailing;. 
Ho mow asBunifed the position of an eastern prince, and 
received embassies with oriental pomp. He proceeded to 
the remote provinces in .the Malay archipelago, where he 
established his authority, and carried his commercial enter- 
prises to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. His efforts were next 
directed to the west, and he obtained possession of Ormnz,. 
the great emporium of the Persian Gulf. The genius of Albu- 
querque Inul thus in the course of nine years built up a great 
European power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
than to court territorial possessions, hut hispowofthroughout 
the eastern seas was irresistible, and his authority was su- 
preme along 12,000 miles of coast, on which ho had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last 
days were clouded by the ingratitude of his country. In the 
midst of his triumphs he was superseded by the intrigues 
A.j,. of the court ; the roverso broke his heart, and he died 
1015 as ho entered the harbour of Goa. Ho was interred in the 
'great settlement .which lie had established, amidst the re- 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom he was equally 
. beloved. 

During the whole of the sixteenth cpntury the maritime* 
power of the Portuguese continued to be the mOst formid- 
nie rortu eastern henfisphere, and the terror of 

pucHo six- every state on the sea-board. They took possession 
Island of Ceylon, and in 1517 proceeded to 
China, and established the first European factory, 
1631 at Macao, in the Celestial Empire. In 1531 they equipped 
an armament of 400 vessels, with an army of 22,000 men, of 
whom 3,000 were Europeans, and ‘captured Din, which, 
1637 though lost for a time, was regained. In 1537 the king* 
of Guzerat implored the Grand Seigneur to assist him in 
freeing India from the presence of the infidels, and a large 
fleet, with 7,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was fitted out at 
Suez, and being joined by the Gnzerat army, 20,000 strong,, 
laid close siege to Din. Sylviera, the commander, had only 
600 men for its defence, but he sustained the siege, aanidatj. 
the deepest privations!, with European gallantly, for eight 
months. The assailants, driven to despair, were obliged 
to \Vithdraw, and the feme of the foreigners who had bmed 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and *the king of* 
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OtLssemt was (^ffdsed tfaroagh India. The most momorablo 
event in the annals of Portuguese India was the combina- 
tion formed for their expulsion by the kings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Beojapore and the Zamorin of Calicut. The 167*0 
^iege of Groa, which they undertook, lasted ten months, but 
was at length abandoned after the confederates had lost 
12,000 rfen^ The king of Bengal, pressed by Shore Sing,* 
in 1538 sent an embassy to Goa to implore the aid of the 1538 
Portuguese Governor-General, who despatched nine armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was the first 
in^oduction of Europeans into the valley of the Ganges. 

The Portuguese established a factory at a place called the 
Gola, or granary,— subsequently designated Hooghly, — and 
completely drew off tiie trade of the province from tho 
neighbouring town of Satgang, which had been the gfeat 
mercantile emporium of Bengal for fifteen contiirios. The 
factory grew to be a flourishing town, adorned with nu- 
merous churches, and so strongly fortified, that w^hon tho 
Moguls subsequently attacked it with three armies, they 
were unable to carry it by storm, but were constiained to 
have recourse to mines^ 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when thp 
greatness of the Portuguese had reached its zenith, they 
were encountered, and eventually 8upi)lauted by a 
European rival. The Dutch, having thrown off outchUll^ • 
the yoke of Spain, entered upon acaree^r of mari- 
timeenterpriso with extraprdi nary ardour. Ini 59^ 
they sent an expedition round tho Cape to tho eastern islands, 1398 
which retumed laden with spices and other valuable com- 
modities, and gave so great a stimulus to tho spirit of com- 
merce that, within five years, forty vessels, of frmn four to 
six hundred tons burden, were embarked in the trade. 
They gradually wrested the spice islands and Malacca and 
the island of Ceylon from the Portuguese, but not without 
many a sanguinary conflict. An expedition, undertaken 
jointly by the king of. Persia and the East India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a century 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco de Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown of Portugal of its eastern possessions 
but Goa, Mozambique, and Macao in China, Tho com- 
meteseof the Dutch lay chiefly with tho eastern archipelago; 
on the continent of Bidia they never possessed more than 
a few factories. 
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SECTIOlSr 11. 

PEOGRESS of the feench to the peace of aix-la-chapelle. 

The groat advantages which the tiude of India had con- 
ferred on the Portuguese and Dutch inspired thfe French 
The Prencii R desiro to participate in it, and several 

East iiuiia attempts Were ra^e to acquire a commercial 
Company. during the first half of the 

seventeenth century, but without success. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
and harbours, took up the matter, and established the 
French East India Company. Its first enterprise was 
directed to the island of Madagascar, but it was itbandoned, 
owing to the unheal thineas of the climate and the' hostility 
of the natives, and the Company took possession of the 
A.D. uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
the Mauritius in its vicinity. In April, 1674, Alartin, the 
earliest of the French colonists, and a man of remarkable 
energy, having obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native prince, laid the foundation of, the 
Erection of of Pondicherry, which he was permitted to 

Pondicherry, fortify. Three years later it was thi*eatened by 
] 676, Sevajee in his southern expedition, which has been noticed 
in a previous chapter, but was saved by the tact of Martin. 
War broke X)ut at length between Holland and France, and 
the Dutch, envious of the prosperity of Pondicherry, sent 
a fleet of nineteen vessels against it. Martin was obliged 

• to capitulate, and all hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither awajr. The Dutch iniproved 
the fortifications and rendered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four years after were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of Kyswick. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and attracted native 
settlers by his honest dealings and Ms conciliatory man- 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thirty-two 
years before with six European settlers, there had grown 
up at the^eiiod of his death a noble town with 40,000 

« inhabitants. The charter of the Company was canceled 
I7iaiu 1719, and it was absorbed ’in the schemes of Law, of 
Mis^ssippi notoriety. On the collapse of his project, the 

* ^<?0oinpany was re-organised as a commercial association ; 

the town ^adually recovered its prosperity, ^which had 
been affected by the extifiction of the Company, and was ' 
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embellislied ly the tast^ of its governors, who also rivalled 
the native princes in*the statd they now assumed. a.t>. 

M, Dumas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in 1735 
1735. Ho united great energy of character with, what is 
,so rarely found among Europeans in India, a Dumas, f?o- 
genial disposition, which in an eminent degree 
conciliated both the native princes and the people. 

Rughoojeo Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured dgwn with 
50,U00 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ah, who ha^ become 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion Of the times, en- 
deavoured to arrest his progress, but was signally defeated 
and fell in battle. His son, Snfdcr Jung, and his son-in- 
law, Chunda Sahib, prevailed on M. Dumas to grant them 
and their families and property an asylum at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on tho coast. He received the^i in 
princely state, surrounded by his liorsc and foot guards, and 
they and their cortege entered tho gates of the to’ivn 
under a royal salute. Soon after Sufder Ali made his 
peace with the Mahrattas, upon an engagement to pay a 
crorc of rupees, and Avas installed nal^b of tlio Caimatic 
without any reference to the ernporor, or even to his repre- 
sentative in tho Deccan, Nizam-ool-moolk, His family w£jp 
Avithdrawn from Pondicherry, but tho family and tho 
Avealth of Chunda Sahib remained under the protection of 
the French lamparts. Jlughoojce Bhonslay, di.sappointed of 
this treasure, sent a force of 10,000 men to demand tho 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees and the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas had organised a body of 
1,200 Europeans and 4,000 or 5,000 native troops — tho 
germ of a sepoy army — and be received tho envoy Avith 
courtesy, aud after showing him over his military stores 
and equipments, and draAving up his force, desired him to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
loft there would be no surrender. Tho resolute character 
of Dumas, and the resources of the garrison, made a deep 1710 
impression on tho Majiratta prince, but it was French cor- 
dials rather than French bayonets that carried the day. M. 
Dumas sent by the envoy a present of French liqueurs to 
Rughoojee, who gave them to bis wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a further supply. The 
desire to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a Rughofijw) 
reluctance to risk an assault on a fortress of 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended itf 
the retread of the Maftpattas. M. Dumas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 
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of the rodbiibted Mahrattas, and the omperot. conferred on 
him and his successors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
a commander of 4,600 horse. 

Dumas was succeeded by Dupleix, a man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of the moi^ illustrious statesmen in the 
Knorjfy of annals of French India. Ho had acquired a 
Duj>ioix. large fortune in trade before he was appointed 
Intendont of Chandemagore, on the banks of the Hooghly, 
whore a JPrench factory had been established in 167G. It 
had never flourished, while the English factory at Calcutta 
had beerw rising in wealth and importance, but the creative 
genius of Dupleix in the course of ten years made it one of 
the most optilont European factories in Bengal. At the 
period of his assuming tho charge of the town not more 
than half-a-dozen small coasting craft were to be seen at tho 
landing-place; before his departure seventy vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to China. He established agencies in the great marts in 
the interior, and his transactions were extended to Thibet. 
Ho surrounded tho town with fortifications, and assisted 
1 ^. 1 ). in the erection of two thousand houses. Ho was appointed 
1741 to the government of Pondicherry in October, 1741, and 
well knowing that in the East tho pomp of state is always 
an clement of political strength, made such a display of 
magniticenoo, and exacted such deference as an ofilcer of 
tlio Mogul Empire, as to dazzle tho princes and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the rei)utation of FVencli 
power. His first attention was given to thu improvement 
of tho fortifications, but before they were completed he 
was informed by the Directors of his company that 
war between France and England, was imminent; and, 
moreover, that they would be unable to supply him with 
1 7 money, ships, or soldiers. At the same time ho learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
Wurbctwoc-ji land, while he could only muster 436 European 
rrjin<ic mill troops, and had only a singJe vessel of war at his 
hiigiami. tiigpoaal. In this emergency he determined to 
invoke the aid of tho native princes whoso friendship his 
predecessors had assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwar-ood-deen, who had been appointed nabob of the 
Carnatic by Nizam-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
114^ governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on the 
• ^"rench settlement. The governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The anxieties of Dupleix we?e likewise 
relieved by the arrival of Labourdonnais with a powerful 
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French fleet.* This officer, a man of singular enterprise, 
had been for soT'eral years governor o^ the Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and had raised tho islands by his energy and 
ability to a state of tho greatest prosperity. He found tho 
• greater part of tho Mauritius on his arrival covered -vvith 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent population. He created magazines and 
arsenals, barracks and fortifications ; he erected mifls, quays, 
and aqueducts, and gave the jjettlement that importance in 
tho operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
seventy years ; but the value of all his noble qualities was 
impaired by his pride and arrogance. The tYro fleets were 
not long before they came to an engagement. 

The conflict between the French and the English in 
India, which began with this naval battle in 174G, forms an 
important ora in its modem history. Hitherto, umiit of 
tho European settlements dotted aronnd tho tiw* conflict. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with tho peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, had taken no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of power in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while tlio French and English nations wore often at war hi 
Europe, during sovoTiiy years their Indian settlements lay 
peaceably side by side. Bui the scene was now change^ 

The governors ot the two Companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
regiments from Europe, directing their attention more 
to the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to the death in India after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed alliances 
and were drawn into conflicts with tbo native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority ot European 
soldiers over native troops, and this led to the rapid acqui- 
sition of political influence in the couutiy, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to the possession of territory. 
Within the brief period of eleven years after the two 
European powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired the undisputed authority of a territory 
in tho south, containing a population of thirty- five 
millions, and in the north the English had the supreme 
command of provinces exceeding in area and population 
the whole of Great Britain. •• 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was inde- 1746 
cisive, huf tho English admiral, on tho plea that one of his 
ships stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 

1 2 
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and loffc Madras, wliicli he had been sent ott to protect, 
CKptiirp of at the fnercy of tho French. The little hatnlot 
MwiruH. Qjj ^rRich tho British ensign was planted in IGiVJ, 
had in tho eourecof a century expanded into a town with a 
native population of between one and t’wo hundred thousand.# 
The fortiiications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, wore now dilapidated, and of tho sraall garrison 
of two hundred Europeans' few had over seen a shot fired. 
Against thi.s defencMesH towijLabourdonnais advanced with 
a lai*ge fleet, 1,10G European troops, and native sejioys 
Skit. Africans. The Presitlent, aHer a decent resistance, 
21st, surrendered it, and Liibonrdonnais hchl it at ransom for a 
1740 sum of aboil t'sixtylac.sofrupee.s; but Dupleix assorted that as 
long as tho English held possession of the settlen^^nt, J^)n^li- 
cherry could not be lixpeeiod to flourish, and he was deler- 
niincil to extinguish all Erjgli.sli interests on tho coast. 
Tlio violent altercation.s which aro.so between those two able 
hut inflexible men may bo readily imagined. Moanvrliile, 
the monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the Frericli 
fleet wnflerod to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
to return to tho islands to refit. Dupleix immediately an- . 
nulled the convention he had made with the president of 
Madras, and convoyed all the Enro])can ollicers prisoni.TS b) 
rondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to I'Vance, whore h(‘, 
Vaa followed by the accusations of Diijdcix and of the 
enemies ho jiad made, and was thrown into the Bastile, where 
h(' lingered for three years, and, though reloa.se(l when the 
177)3 charges against him were disproved, died of a broken heart. 

On t he approach of the Freneh armament, the president of 
Madras, in his turn, had appealed to tho nabob of f lie Carrm- 
UfttM.* of Dupleix liad done, and jirevailed on him to 

Ht, Thoni.'-. prohibit any attack on the town. Dupleix, how- 
ever, found little difiiculty in persuading him to withdraw 
tho injunction by promising to make over tho settlement 
to him when it was captured, but after liehad obtaincid pos- 
session of it it ajipi'ared too vaJuabk* a prize to bo relin- 
quished. Tho nabob was irritated beyond measure, and 
asked who were these foreigners that they should thus set 
him at defiance, with a handful of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army ? His 
son was sent with 1(1, OGO men to drive the French from 
^ladras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
bewildered them, and fhey retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. Dupleix, on hearing of tni^ invesitnent of the . 
town, despatched a n^inforcoment consisting of 280 Euro- 
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peaiis and 70B sopoj^q. The son of the ^nabob tnarchod to Nov. 
meet the detachment, and came up with it at St. Thome, 4tii, 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Pai*adis, 1746 
^lliough without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
lliat the young nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 

^»ncl caiTied the royal (uisign, was the first to fly from the 
field. lie was followed precipitatc‘ly by whole body of 
lO,(,)0O men, who neveu' paused till they were Almost in 
sight of Arcot. Tliis ('iigagemont, although small in com- 
j)arison witli oth(TH, may be considered ono of the most 
imjK)rtaiit and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gav(* th() Kuropeaii settlers confidence yi their own 
strength, and took all conceit of lighting out of the native 
])rinc‘es. ?t taught 1 lie Europeans to disregard fhc (b'spariiy 
of nuinbei's, liowevc'r great, and dissolved tin* spell which 
had hitlu'rto held tluui in abjeei vsubjection to the 
mdive jiowers. 

I'lie success of the Frt'nch induct‘d the nabob at once to 
(diaiige sides, ^flie only possession l(‘ft to the English on 
file coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleix sent an Hifjf<'orron. 1740 
ex])edit jon against it ; but it w’as dtdeuded by the lOt^hmy, 
earli(‘sf of our Indian heroes, ^tajor StringcT Lawrence, and 
the French wcux' obliged to retin*, after four nnsuccessful 
assaults. Soon after, admiral 13oscaw(‘n arrived off fho 
coast wifh a liirgt* flei't and a large reinforca'inent of troops, 
and it was ddermined f-o retaliate on the French by the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry. The admiral nnhajipily determined to 
take the condh<*t of the siege on himself, but b(*ing altog(?thcr 
ignorant of military science and impatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an igriorainions failure. .After liaving in- 
vestt>d it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
sliort of 4,000 men, w'hich had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he w^as obliged to raise tlie sieges, but not before 
ho had lowst one-fourth of his troops. Diipleix lost no time 
in trumpeting l«s success throughout India, and he received D l« 
congratulations from' the nabob at Arcot, from the Nizam 
at Hyderabad, and oven from the emperor at Delhi. Imme- 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapellc 
re.ston;d Madras to the English, and Dupleix had the mor- ^ 
tification of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 17 
possessions. 
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SECTION IK. 

MiOM 'lilt: rnACi'i of ai\ la ciiafiille to 'jjil yeak 1750 . 

1 1 might havf expected that the English and the 
Erencli would now hheatinj tlicir swords and return to tlic 
in- - pui'suiis of conunoi’ce ; but, us the gi’eat historian, 
vwit'Tuu- Oriiie, retnarks, “The two nations having a 
large body of troops at theur disposal, and being 
no longer luithorised to fight with each other, took the 
resolution of employing their armies in ili(» contests of 
“ nativi* pririei'.s, the English with great iiicliscrelirm, the 
“ Enuieh willi th(‘ utmost ambition.*’ The English wero 
th(' first to set the e.\ampl(‘; tiny wen* anxious to obtain 
Jill UiieessioiL of territor}' on the coast, and tluy accepted 
the offer of Siihoojee, wdio had been deposed from 
government of Taujoris to cede* Ibo town and distriet of 
P Devicotia, at tlu' moutli of ilio fkderoun, if they would 
U) restore him to the* throne. A force of about l,r>0() men was 
accordingly sent under ^fnjor Lawnuiee, lio obtained pos- 
s(\ssion of tlie town, afttT a long jiiul clumsy su’ge — tin' 
Jirst tlie English were engag(‘d in. Bui he found the eausi* 
of Sahoojei' liojielessly unpopular, and rj'tunu'd to Madras, 
and persuaded llu‘ firosidt nt to eome to an accouimodatiun 
with Borial) Sing, tlie prince tluui on the throne. 

Dujdeix, litmevcr, aimed at a liigher ohjtxjt than the ac‘- 
(juisltioii of an insignitie.mt town and a h'W miles of terri- 
NinSiti.in oi toiy OH tlio cou^t. lie had seen a single baibiliou, 
un)'Ui\. consisting only ill ]>art of Europeans, disperse a 
nativi* army, of ten times its number, like a flock of sheep. 
Tlie risK* of tliis now military power tilled tlic minds of the 
native princes wit li a\\c; and Dnpleix detonnined to avail 
himself of their rivalrit'S, jiiid tin* fermentation of the time.s, 
to erect a Fn'iieh empire in India, (’’hiuida Sahib, the 
most, outorprising prince in the Deccan, had been depri\t‘d 
of the iraporbint town of Tri chi nopoly by the Maliraitas, 
and carried away prisoner to Sjitani, where he languished 
for seven years, lie 'was excix'dingly popular throughout 
tlie Carnatic, and Dupleix conceivocl that his ambitious plans 
'would be promoted by making him the nabob, in the room 
of Anwar-oocl-deen, whose government 'was gi’catly dis- 
liked. Ho therefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
i<of a niusoin of siweu lacs of ruj.H'es ; and Cimnda Sahib 
tvpocdily collected -a body of d.OOO men, and advanced 
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toiivards the %oi*ders of the Carnatic, Just at this period, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, tie soobadar of tlie* Deccan, 
and the founder of the kingdom of Hyderabad, Ni«am-ooi. 
died at a j)atriarchal age, and the afi‘au*s of the 
^ Deccan were thro^vn into a state of confusion \vhich greatly 
facilitated Uie ambitions projects of the Frtmch governor. 

Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
revolt against his father, happened to be with him at the 
hour ol‘ deatli, and having obtained possession of the trea- 
sury and bought over the cliiefs in the army and the state, 
proclaimed himself soobadar. Hut. there was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozuffer Jung, the son of his daughter, 
whom he had destined for the succession, and in whoso 
favour h#had ol)tain(Kl n finnan from the emperor of Delhi. 

He lost no time in collecting an ujrmy t»o assert his claim 
to the throne, and was joined by Chunda Sahib, to whom he 
jiromised the nabohship of tlie Qumatic. The Froncli at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched t-o 
his aid iind(^r the command of Bussy, the ablest ofheer in 
the French service. I^ho confedt'rates encountered th(5 
ai’my of Anwar-ood-decn at Ambuor ; he' was completely 
defeated, and fell inaction, and his son, Mahomed 
Ali, flod to Trichiuojioly, where the treasures of Anwar-ooU. 
ih(‘ state wore deposit<»d. Mozufler marched the • 

next day to Arcot, find assumed the state and title of so6- 
hadar of the Decean, and conferred the government of the 
('iirnatic on Chunda Sahib, They then proceeded to Pon- 
dicherry, wlrero Dupleix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by the gitint of 
eighty-ono villages. 

Mahomed Ali, finding that, he could not hold Triohinopoly 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
ijadras, who sent a small detachinent of 120 men 
“^to support him. It Avas a fc(d>le movement, but it aiabunicti 
bad the important efiect of engaging the English 
ill the cause of Mah6med Ali, which from that time forward 
they considered themselves bound in honour to support, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in- 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assembled an army, of 
;100,0O0 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, with 8OOT70o 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede- 
rates. -At Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon- If • 
dicherry^ he was joined by Major Lawrence Avitli 
(100 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
contingent with Mozuflbr to 2,0(K) bayoneth. But on the 
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cvo of the engagement, tliirtecn of the, Frcnct officerh re- 
fuHod to figlit ; the fortjo became dcmoraliaod, aad iiotliixig 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry. Chunda 
Sahib joined in the retreat, ])ut Moziiflcr determined to 
throw iiimself on the mercy of his uncle, who took an oatli 
to protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir 
Jung, now undisputed inastcr of tlu^ l.lcccan, appointed 
Mahomed’ Ali nahoh of tlic Carniitic. All Diipleix'a plans 
were apparently demolished by tliis blow, hut never did 
the fertiiiiy of his genius appear more C5onsj)icnous than on 
this 0(5(*nsiou. Jle sent envoy.s to treat with Nazir Jung, 
and they discovered that his three l*aian feiulatorios of 
Kurnool, ('uddapa, anil Savanoor, wore displeased at his 
]>roceeding, and pre])ared to re\olt. Duplcix o])ertod a eor- 
respondenee with them, and, :if the same lime, to intimldaU' 
the sonhadar into a (‘om]>liance with his terms, sent an 
ex}K'dition to ]\lasiilipatagn, and oecupii'd the town and 
district, flo aUaiikod and defeated the force of Mahomed 
Ali, the numuint of which sought relugo in the rmiownod 
('nptnriMif (liiigoi!. It was immediately besieged by 

‘ Hussy, and within twenty-four hours of liis 

A.u. ' appijarance bedere it, the F]*eneh colours wore 

1750 flying on its ramparts, tlumgh the armies of Auiaingzebe 
had besieged it for nine years. It was the first instance in 
wliich a Kin*(^])eari foixio Jiad attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, aiid its success spread a feeling of dismay 
through the .Deccan, and created the conviction that 
nothing could withstand Kuropoan valour. 

Nazir Jung, a.stound(‘d by these [iroceedings, hastened to 
eoiuHide all Dupleix’s demands — that the town and district 
of Masulipatam should be made over to him, Mozufior Jung 
released, and CliiiTula Sahib installed nabob of the Car- 
natic. The Boobudar concluded a treaty on these teri^js 
with Dupleix, hut Thipleix Lad previously come to an under- 
standing with the ihre^ mutinous Patau nabobs, and had 
directed Hussy to uttack the army of the soohadar as soon 
as he i^'ceivod a requisition from them. Biissy was igno- 
rant of the settlement which Duplei.x had made with Nazir 
, Jung wlmn be was called upon U) assail him by the Patan 
chiefs. Ho accordingly marched wdtli 8()0 Kun)peans and 
sepoys, and ten guns, against the soohadar ’s army, 
1750 w'].\icli he found stivtched over eighteen miles of ground, 
do- obtained a complete victory. “ Nqver/’ r<*- 

Nazir marks the historian of these events, “ since the 
' “ days of Cortes and Pizarro did so small a force 
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“ decide the fate of* so great a sovoi^cignty.** As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the French, Nazir Jung 
rode lip to thorn witli burning indignation, and engaged in n 
JImnd to hand struggle with tho -nabob of Ciuldajia, 
vvJioin he upbraided with his treachery. The nabob lodged 
two balls in tho heart of his unfortunate iiiastor, and 
having cut off his head, presented it to Aloziiffer dyng. 

^lozuffer Jung, tlien confined in the camp, whom Nazir 
J ung had ordered to be deca])itated if the day went against 
him, ivas proelainiod soubudar of tho Deccan, 
and proceeded in company with Chanda Sahib to .hnilrsih). 
Pondicherry to^xpress liis obligations to Diipleis:, 
and to make a suitable return for liis aid. Duplcix, 
arrayed in flio gorgeous robes of an imperial noble, received 
]jim with oriental magnificence. A splendid tent was erected, 
and in fho presenc* of the native chivalry of the I,)eccnii, 
Dupleix invested him >vith tho otfico of soohadar, and, 
having paid homage to him, r(*e(;ived the title of governor 
of all tho country lying between the Kistna and (!!iipe 
Comorin. Diipleix thou presented Chunda Sahib to the 
soohadar, and requested that the real sovereignty ami 
emolinncuts of the Carnatic might be granted to him. Mo-* 
zuffer Jung ivas extremely auxions to return to the capital, 
and requested JDupleix to allow a French force to accompany • . 
liim, and Dufisy ivas sent with oOO Europeans and 
disciplined sepoy’s. ^Uie cncanipraeiit bn)ke ii]) from Pon- 
dicherry on tlie 7th of January, but within thfee weeks the 17AI 
turbulent JMaii nabobs who liad con.spired against Nazir 
Jung, entered into a conspiracy ag«ainst bis successor. Their 
troops were speedily dispersed by Bu.s.sy ; but Mozuffor Jung, 
rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and was 
struck dead by the juA’clin of the nabob of Kuniool. The 
camp was thrown into wdld confusion, but Bussy’s 
prosonw of mind never forsook him. He imme- wwjim- 
diately assembled tho officers and ministers, and, 
with tho ascendancy lie had gained, prevailed on them to 
Uvs.sf'nt to his propo.sa.l of raising Salabut Jung, the brother of 
Nazir Jung, to tlie vacant dignity, and he was drawn from 
confinement to rule over thirty-five nullions of subjects. TJid 
camp then raerved forward, and in due course reached Aunin- 
gabad, then the capital of tho Nizam. Dupleix had now 
attained tlio summit of his ambition, and the power of tlie' 
Fi’ench hadreached its zenith. The soohadar rt'igned over 
the northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
ruled by a French general, whose authority was supreme. 
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A.D. In tho Boutli, all tljc country south of.the Kiltua was under 
17&J tlio sway of Dupleix and all its rcsoiirccH AV(3rc entirely sub- 
servient to liis intorests. 

Wo turn to the jirocecdiiigs in the Carnatic, whore the 
I'reneh and Euf^lish were employed for four years in 
c.irtMTof attempts to obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 
wliich they both eousidcred essential to the control 
of the (fonntry. It was held by Mahomed Ali, with the 
aid of a small body of En^lisli troops, and Dupleix, in 
conjuuetioii witli ("Imnda >Sahib, sent a stronti; dctachincnt 
und(T haw, the ne]jliew of ihe famous South Sea financier, 
to expel them. It was on this occasion that the military 
' genius of Clive, ihe f(>und(T of the llritisli cni]>irc in India, 
Avas linst d(ivelo])ed. The sou of a ]>nvate courttiy geutle- 
t71t man, he came only to India in 1741, in the civil service of the 
Mast India Comjjaiiy. I’wo years nftor,^ho was in Madras 
Avhen it suiToiiderod to Labourdonnais, and made his esca}»e 
to Fort St. Davitl, where he exchangcti the pen for the sword 
and took pait in tlu^ (leferu'o of the fort. He was present 
at th(^ abortive siego of J’ondieheny by admiral Boscawen, 
HI8 and in the assault on Devieolta, wlicro lie attracted tlie* 
adininitiou of ]\lajor Lawrenuo. He Avas attached to tljc; 
forces Avliicli flic ])rcsident of Madras, ’Mr. Saunders, 
1719 despatched to tlio relief of the bosiegod garrison ol‘ 
1h'iehinoj>oly, and ho perceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it must fall luiless some diversion could be 
17,)! created in its favour. He returned to Madras, and advised 
i\[r. >S{iunders to sanction an <’xpedition against Arcot, tlio 
capital of Mio Carnatic, Avhich he was convinced would 
have ihe oH’oet of drawing oil’ a considerable portion oi‘ 
Chuiida Sahib’s army for its defence. The president, 
avIk), happily, appixjciated his merits, entrusted the enter- 
prise to his direction, and he marched with 2(K.) Europeans 
and 300 scfioys, and eight officers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never bt*en in action. 
IMiey were alloAvod to onto the toNvn, and, as Clive had 
calculated, Cliunda Sahib withdrew 10,000 men to recover 
it. The fori Avas a mile in cii'cumfereucc, defended by a 
^ low and lightly built parapet and by towel’s, of which 
several Avero in a state of decay, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up. From the day of its occupjition, Clive had 
• *"been incessantly occupied in repairing the fortifications. 
Uol Duniig the siege, one of his officeys had been 

. iirfinii'ti of killed and tAVu wounded, and another bad 

Arcot. returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty were 
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reduced to 12D European^ aud 200 sepoys, but with tliis 
handful of men he sustained for seven weeks the incessant 
assault of Chunda . Sahib’s fom', aided by 150 French 
soldiers. The Iasi assault lasted eighteen hours, after 
•wliich Clive had tlio unspeakable gintilication of seeing the 
enemy strike tlieir tents and retire in despair. “ Thus,” 
says Onne, “ended this memorable sicgc', maintaini'd for 
“ lifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force 
“ by a handful of men in thei^ first canlpaign, with a spirit 
“ worthy of the most veteran troops, and conducted hy the 
“young commander tvith indefatigable activity, unsliakcii 
“ confidence, and undauiitcHl courage, and notwithstanding 
“ be had at this time ncjithcr read books nor conversed 
“ with mcii ca])ah]o of giving him nmcli inst ruction in iho 
“ military art, all the resources he employed in the defenee 
“ of Arcot w<'re such ns w'cre indicated by the greatest 
“masters of th(‘ firt.” 'JVnIy did the gi’ent statesman, 
William I'itt, designatti him the heaven-born generah 
On his return from Arcot, (’live was (‘mjdoycd in a 
variety of enterprises, in whicli lie distinguished himself by 
. tbe same energy and tahmt. After tlio French hiul 
besieged Trichijiopuly in vain for a tw’clvemonih, Trirhi' • 
tiny wen* driven into a position which obliged the a.i>. 

commander. Law, to surrender at discretion wdtli all hisl7.>-' 
ti'oops, stores, and amniunition. In the eaily part oi’ thd 
siege, Mahomed Ali had called in the aid of tluj great 
Mahratta general, H^forari Rao, <»f the regent of ^Mysore, 
and of the troops of ilic raj;i of Tanjore. (Jhiiiida Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of his Fr(‘nch allies, 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, wdio <‘aused 
him to be a-ssassinated at the instigation of Mahomed Ali ; 
and that prince, as barbarous as he was cow*arSly and 
perfidious, after feasting liis eyes with the sight of his 
murdered rival, caused liis head to be cut oft’ and bound 17-^- 
to the neck of a camel and jiaraded five times round the 
walls of the city. Unknown to 3Iiijor Lawrence, ho had 
promised to make over the fortress of Trichinopoly, which 
it was iiiijxirtant for tlio English to hold, i/) the Tan jore 
general. Disgusted with this baseness, Major Lawrence 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
hold the citadel. M^omed Ali refused to fulfil the bargain, 
and the Tanjore troops joined the JVench in the siege^ 
which Dupleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and aroftnd it continued with little interruption for two 
ycai*s; but even the fascinating pages of Ormc arc not 
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Hufliciont fco induce the reader to. wade througli the 
nazTativc of tlio rnarclios and couutcr-marcLcs, the buc- 
ccHses and tlio diHcoiiiHtiire, which marked these dreary 
oainpaigns. Suffice it to btatothai the French were three 
i imcB worsted by tluj superior tactics of Major Lawrence, 
and that on one occasion the English sustained a memor- 
able defeat, and that their native allies consequently 
d(isorted‘ Ihem. Lupleix at Icngtli, proposed the appoint- 
ment of comuiissioncrs to tivat of an iiccomiuodation, but 
the English agonts, Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Talk — who 
liad divested ljim.solf of Ins holy orders to enter the Civil 
Service— detoated tlie ohject b^" insisting, as an indispensable 
preliminary, that Maliomed Ali should be acknowh^dged 
nabob of the Carnatic. Ik) the.se terms, Dupleix, to wliom 
tlio soobadar had granted the conli‘ol of the Carnatic 
affairs, could not be (‘xpeeted to agree, q^id the o])erations 
„ of W'ar were resumed, and eon tinned with varied success 
17,31 till the 1 st of August, 17 ot, wdien Duplcix w'as suddenly 
superseded by II10 aiTival of his aueeesaor, and all his 
schemes of ambition were at once subverted. 

The Ereiieh and English liad been 1 earing oaeh other lo • 
pieces in Iridhi, wJiile the moiber cfnin tries were at peace 
in Europe. The two Companies hud been 
i)ii]tiri.v. straining their euorgiea and wasting their rt'- 
sources in the cause of native j)rin(‘es whose lideliiy was 
always douVUhl, Their attention liad biuni wd(h(lravvufrom 
the counting-house to the field. 'J’liey were both anxious, 
es})eciiilly the English East India Comjiany, io terminate 
this anomalous state of things, which the president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not without justice, to the 
ambition of Duplcix. There w'as an influential minority at 
the French Board hostile to him, and they were strengthened 
by the disasters of the campaign of 1 7 o|]. The cabinet of 
iSt. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French ministry, and supported it by the dcspatiih of 
an entire regiment and four ships of w ar, under Admiiiil 
Watson, ami the Directory in Pari.s w as thus induced to take 
up the (piesiion in earnest, and they sent out OodchtMi, a 
inomber of tlieir own body, with absolute authority over all 
the French settlements in the East Indies. He had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with Duplcix, but being a man of base 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission i;o send him 
home in irons at the time when he was making fulsome pro- 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondicherry he 
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spared no paiits to deerrade’and ruin lam . The public accounts 
showed that twenty- five lacs of rupees Were duo to liim for 
sums ho had advanced to carry on the OovornTiiont, from 
the fortuiio he had acquired before he assumed office, but 
• Grodeheu refused to alio./ these accounts to bo audited. 
Dupleix had been in the habit of assisting the native allies 
with advances from his own purse on the security of cer- 
tain districts, but (Todehou seized the districts, and fai’mcd 
them out for the bcnctit of tho Company. J)u])lcix, dis- 
bonoiuvd and beggared, qiiitfed tho scene of Ills glory on ^ 
the 14th October, 1754. On his arrival in Paris ho was 1754 
at first rc(!cived with some show of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors were assured that all diflcrcrices bad beem 
adjusted India, they ireated him wiih lioslility, and for tcTi 
years, to the day of his dealh, refused even to look into liis 
accounts. lie was pursued by creditors who }jad advanced 
money to Governtnent on his security, and during the last 
tliroe months of liis life liis liouse was in the bands of bailifis. 
Three days before, his death lie WToto in his tliary, — “ 1 
have sacrificed my youth and my fortune to enricli my 
. “ country. 1 am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Tims 
portslied tho second victim of tho ingratitude of tlio Frericji 
Kast India Gompany. Of tlioso illustrious men who Iiave JTGl 
established European supremacy in India, Dupleix stands 
among tho foremost, lie was tlio pioneer of Kuropi'afi 
conqii(‘.st. It was he wlio taught the, way to govern native 
states by a, handful of civil functionaries and a’ small body 
of European troops, and it w'as he who creati d a sej>oy army. 

No Indian statesman has ever (‘shibited a more fictile 
political genius, and it is not improbable that, if he had 
remained in power in India for two or three years, with 
the two thousand European troops hrouglit out by Godeheii, 
he would, in conjuTiction with Ihissy, have made thoEreneh 
as complete masters of the Deccan as the English became 
of Bengal and Debar two years after. 

Godebeu and Mr. • Saunders, the commissioner on tho 
part of the East India Coinp*aiiy, agreed upon an immediate ir.vt 
suspension of arms, and concluded a convention 
which provided that the terri tones of tho two heuviu 
Companies should eventually be of equal value * 

when tho convention was ratified in Europe. Ma- 
homed Ali was confirmed as nabob of the Carnatic. 7'hj 4 
treaty was most disastrous to tlm French. It gave uj) all they 
had boon (Contending for ; — the nabobship of the (’amatic, 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their infiiumw*, aiid their 
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honour. Both parties bound thoToselvos ^for ever “to 
“ rtmounco all Moorish jjovemment and dignity/- and 
never to iutcrfero in the aifairs of the native princes. The 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English despatched a force to 
subdue the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly for their 
nabob, and tlio French sent a detachment to seize Terriorc. 
A. 1 ), But the prospects of peace wore at once dissipated by the 
l7o6 procLjimaiion of war botweeic P^mnee and Plngland in 1760, 
and hostilities were prosecuted with greater fury than ever 
for five years. 


SECTION TV. 

CAIIEKU or HUSSY— WRECK OF THE Fr.KXCH POWER— NATIVE 
STATES, TO PANIPUT. 

To turn to the brilliant career of Bussy in the north of the 
Deccan : In military genius he stands on a level with Clive, 

• Hnss^y nt but was gvcatly his su})erior in the art of political . 
thc'csiiiitai. organisatum. For several years he had been in 
association with natives of distinctiem, and had obtained 
a thorough laiowlodge of the native character. Ho also 
acquiiH'd tho tact of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
the J'^rencli have always been more successful than the 
English. Having elevated Salabut Jung to .the throne, he 
Junk conducted him in triumph to his capital; but his elder 
2WTII, brcither, Ghazee-ood-doen, who held a high position in tho 
court of Delhi, had obtained a patent of appointment to 
the sooba<lar(»e of the Deccan, and, having gained over the 
]Vrahrattas by the promise of a largo section of territory, 
eoniinoiiecd his march to the south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
with ‘loj 100 horse, advanced to encounter Salabut Jung, 
laying the' country waste on his mrti'ch. Bussy, with his 
handful of Kurojieana and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
field pieces, received tho shock of the Mahratta cavalry, 
who came thniulering down upon him in full speed with 
shouts of triumph. Ho awaited their approach with per- 
fect coolness, and then poured volleys of grape with great 
)751 ^pidity into their ranks, and in a few moments they 
ITe dofwitft turned round and fled in disorder. Tliis was the 
the Peshw-ft. time the Mahratta horse, the terror of the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in tho field, and 
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the result of tho conflict ihcreased the power and influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degrt^e. He followed up hia suc- 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously pursued the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of Poona, and eonstrainod him to a.u. 
^ue for an accommodation. Meanwhile, Ghaz(‘e-ood- 1752 
deen was advancing from the north with 150,(K)() men. 

The army of Salabut Jung was mutinous for want of |)ay, 
and Bussy wisely advised him to conciliate the Peshwa by 
ceding the territory west of ^Berar frt)m tlie Tapteo to 
Godavory, -which had been promised 3)y Ghazee-ood-doen, 
and which, being in a remote corner of his dominions, it 
would not bo easy to protect. There was li vinj^ at the time 
at Aurangabad, where Ghazeo-ood-deen’s army was eii- 
eamped, or^ of the widows of Nizam-ool-inoolk, to whom 
she had borne one son, Nizam All, and it was her earnfisi 
desire to seat him on the throne of the Deccan. To 
remove (3hazec-ood-dcen out of the wav, she invited In’m 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a ])ar- Punier or 
ticular dish, whicl) slie had prepared, she said, 
with her own hands. It w'fis poisoned, and ho * 
died the same night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy wdiich Bussy had acquired at tlie (umrt 
of tho sonhadar had raised him many ononiics, and tins 
minister, though under g]*eai obligations to him, ThcNorUi- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning • 

of 1753 ho was obliged to resort to the sea-coast for Iho 17.VJ 
re.storation of his health, an<l tho treacherous minister, 
having dispersed his European forces iu small bodies over 
tho country, and withheld their pay, entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into tlio hands of Bussy, w'ho felt that liis cause 
was lost unless he could regain liLs influence, and though still 
labouring under disease, determined to make an imme- 
diate effort to baffle bis enemies. He directed tho detach- 
ments which had been seattc'nul to a.ssomb]e near Hydera- 
bad, and, marching 500 mile^jto Aurungabad, unexpectedly 
presented him.sclf at the court with 4, 500 men, Europc'ari.s «aTul 
natives. Not only was liia ascendancy I’estored, but he was 
enabled to obtain from the fears of tho soohadar and his 
ministers a grant of the four Northern Sircars for the main- 
tenance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro- 
tected by a chain of hills running parallel with the sca,^ » 
stretching about 450 miles along tho coast, and from 30 to 
100 miles inland. They contained many important towns, 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and the 
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industry of ilio inhabitants to •sustain a lucrative com- 
merce, and already yielded a revenue of half a crore of 
rupees. “ These territories,” remarked the great historian, 
“ rendered the French master of the greatest dominion, 
“ both in extent and value, that had ever been possessed in 
“ Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
when at the height of their prosperity.” 

On his return from the coast, Ihissy found the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
the Malimtias, to' extort whatever sums, under 
1764 trad-,. pretence of tribute, could bo obtained, and 

Bussy was informed that lie “ must attend tlio stirrup of 
“ ] 1 is sovereign . ’ ’ But the .regent of ^l y sore was in all iauce 
with tlio French authorities at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the flower of his army to co-operate wiili them in tho siege of 
Trichinopoly. Bussy was placed in a serious dilemma, from 
which ho was relieved only by lus extraordinary tact, lie ac- 
(!ompanied tho soobadar’a army with TiOO European troops, 
and assumed the command of tho expedition, lie moved 
forward with such rapidity as to astound the Mysore regent 
and dispose him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
^ractor of a mediator, prevailed on tho soobadar to accojit 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obliged 
to despoil the females of their jewels and the temples of 
'•their wealth. Soon after, Bussy, joined by a Mahrutta 
1766 force and tlic army of the Nizam, was sent against tho 
nibcllious nabob of Savanoor, and was enabled to bring him 
to acknowledge tho sovereignty of tho Nizam ; but bis 
over vigilant enemies iriisrep resented his proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly prince to dismiss him 
summarily, while ho was yet in tho south-west several liun- 
dreil miles distant from the capital, and from his own re- 
sources. Bussy received tho order of dismissal with his 
DismisstU of usual imperturbability. After crossing the Kistna, 
finding hia ammunition running short, he turned 
out of his way to HyderabacL and .took up a position at 
Chai*mal, which lie fortifiea. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
every tributary and dependent to his standard, and for two 
months assailed the encampment of his benefactor, who 
defended himself with his usual skill— his sepoys had 
deserted him — and was at length released from ^nger by 
^ tho fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabut Jung was in a fever of alarm, and sued humbly for 
a recon (Jiliat ion, and within three months of his dismissal 
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theauiliorify of'Bnssy was Inore firmly established than ever. 

The zemindars in the NcHhern SircaM took uuapy'a 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to a.d. 

revolt, and Bussy was obliged to give five months of nn- 175G 
cremitting attention to the settlement of the province. The 
incidental effect of these events on tho fortunes of the Eng- 
glish in India deserves particular notice. It was duiing 
this period that Clivo re-captured Calcutta, as will he here- 
after related, and defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But be w'as detained by tho necessity of regaining his 
power in his own province, and when tho pacification of 
the province was complete, and he was iiropared to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body ol' troops, he heard 
is his mortification that Chandernagore had already sur- 
i^endered. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a difl'orent turn to the battle of Plassy. 

During the absence of Bussy on tho coast, tlio impotent 1760 
Salabut Jung was threatened with ruin by his profligate min- 
ister, who had seized the fortress of Dowlutabad, 
and placed tho authority of the state in the hands ii«msaia- 
of one of tho Nizam’s brothers. Tho crown was ^ 

falling from his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast witli his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by’ 
Europeans, reached Aurungabad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-one days. His presence extinguished these 
conspiracies as if by the wand of a magician. Tho minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Dowlutabad was recovered by a coup dc maiuy 
and tho French head-quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
position. Bussy had now been for seven years tho arbiter 
of the Deccan. He had placed the interests of France on 
a foiindation not to bo shaken by any ordinary contin- 
gency, and they were as substantially established in tho 1760 
south of India as those of England were in the north 
by the victory of Plassy ; and it seemed as if tho empire of 
India would bo divided between these two European 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the power of the. 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was extinguished by the folly of one man. 

Daily arrived in India in 1758 as governor of the Ifrench J768 j 
possessions, and partly from caprice and partly iwcaii of 
from envy, erder^ Bussy to quit the seen© of liis 
triumphs and return to Pondicherry with all his force. 
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Bussy considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, and, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who trembled at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
^eatest strength, and the sun of French prosperity in 
India set not to rise again. 

LaUy, a member of an Irish Roman Gatholic family, 
which Totired to Franco on the flight of James II., 
uiiy- youth, and for forty yei^s, 

Sietreof been trained in arms. His military reputation 
stood so high that when war broke out between 
France and England in 175G, he was considered the fittest 
man to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French powQP. He was 
A.D. accompanied by tho scions of tbe most illustrious families 
J 768 in France. He landed at Pondicherry in April, 1758, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was surrendered within a month. The* time was pecu- 
liarly favourable for tbe expulsion of tho English from tho 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the. 
ses, and were paramount on land. Lally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, but he was basely thwarted 
by the admiral, who refused the aid of his ships, and by the 
* council of Pondicheny, who would not afford him any 
pecuniary assistance. Seven years before this time the rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed by the demands of Mozuffer Jung and 
Chuuda Sahib, had given them a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees, which was considered valueless, and made over to 
Duploix. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply his 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
tbe largest European and native force which had ever till 
then taken tho field, he hurried on to Tanjore ; on hisToute 
ho levied forced contributions, and blew six brahmins from 
the guns. Tho town was besieged for a fortnight, and a 
practical breach had been m^e when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Garical, the French 
depot ; Lally, who had only twenty cartridges left for each 
man and two days* provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicherry, he prevailed on the council 
to ^*ant him some aid towards the siege of Madras, which 
was the object nearest his heart, and in November advanced 
to it with an army of 2,000 European foot and 800 Euro- 
siege of pean cavahy, the first ever seen in India, besides 
Mudras. ^ large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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consisted of 1;758 Eorop^s and 2,200 xuitives, but they 
were under the oominand of the veteran jUawrence, who 
was supjported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. The siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
^ngonr, and a broach was at length eifeoted, but, at the last 
moment, the refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
LaUy’s plans, and the appearance of an English fleet in the ^ 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire. 1759 

Misfortunes thickened upon hijn* The Northern ’ ^ 

Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Clive, under the gallant Colonel Forde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from the 
French, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound liimcelf by treaty never to allow a French force to 
enter his service. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were inised by the arrival of a powerful Naval 
fleet consisting of eleven vessels^ the smallest of “nsn-ffemont. 
which carried fifty gims ; the English squadron was scarcely 
.less powerful- In the engagement which ensued both 1759 
parties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. The 
French admiral, however, disregarding the eniroaties and 
even the menaces of the authorities at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of Prance, leaving the* 
command of the sea with the English. The Fr9nch troops 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, but were 
induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Wandewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort- The English force under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to CUve, came up for its 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known defeated at 
as the battle of Wandewash, one of the most Wandewash. 
severely contested and most decisive which had as yet been 
fought in India, in which the French, after prodigies of 
valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was the last struggle 1700 
for empire between the French and English on the plains 
of India, and it demolished the hopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally fell back on Pondicherry, where he 
encountered nothing but intrigi^e and sedition from thosq^ , 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining the 
national hotiour at this crisis. From this time,’’ he said, 
without money, without ships, without even provisions. 
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“ PondiclieiTy might be given np for lost.*' Ooote, in the 
meantime, drqye the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 
Bi<*ge of of Pondicherry, when the folly of the Court of 
Ponriichcrry. Directors had well-nigh marted it, by sending' 
out orders to supersede him by the Honourable Colonel 
Monson, the second in command. In the first independent 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, his success was so equivocal 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was disabled 
by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on by 
the council of Ma^s to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during tlie rains, and vigor- 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally was thwarted 
at every turn by the civil functionaries who detested 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct ; but he maintained a long and energetic defence 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and he did not surrender the town until 
ho was reduced to two days’ provisions. As the victors 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 

skeleton fibres to which the noble forms of the two gallant . 
Capture of regiments Lally had brought out with him were 
rondicherry. reduced by months of fatigue and famine. The 
French Court of Directors had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the English settlements from the land. The 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, Pondicherry was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of that noble colony. The war 
which, with a brief interval, the two nations had waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the extinction of the French 
power. The ambitious hope of establishing a French 
empire in India, -which had equally animated Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, Bussy and Lally, was extinguished. Their 
settlements wore, indeed, restored at the peace of Paris in 
17G3, but they never recovered their political position in 
India. Lally returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years. He was then 
Fate of brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 
Lolly. condemned to death for having betrayed the 

interests of the king and the company. He was drawn 
on a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
illustrions victim of the ingratitude of his country in 
fifteen years. 
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SECTION V/ 

NATIVE STATES, FROM THE BAOE OP DELHI, 1739, TO THE 
BATTLE OP PANIPTJT, 1761. 

To retnm to the events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, to the battle of Paniput 
in 1761. The atrocities perpetrated by Nadir 
Shah on his return to Persia, for eight years, sbah 
were at length terminated by his assassination. 

But a new and more formidable foe to India firone on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of the 
tribe of Abdalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Oandahar before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
success of Nadir Shall, whom ho had accompanied in his 
expedition, he tuniod his attention to India and occupied 
the province of Lahore, and advanced to Sirhind, whore he 
was defeated by prince Ahmed, the son of the emperor of 
• Delhi, who obliged him to rocross the Indus. first 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, after a reign of *“vaHion. ^ 
more than thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oude liis vizier. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who had taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of •the times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he had recourse to the humiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta chiefs 
Holkar and Sindia, by whoso aid ho chased tlm Rohillas 
back to their hills. To giTitify their avarice, he authorised 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the effect of their ravages for many years. 

Ahmed Shah, having recruited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab andMooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1701 
demand the formal cession of them . The emperor, 
under the influence of a profligate eunuch, com- and third 
plied with the request. The Vizier, then absent 
m the pursuit of the Rohillai, hastened to Delhi, but being 
too late to prevent the surrender of the provinces, invited 
the eunuch to a banquet and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
the services of Ghazee-ood-deen, the grandson of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the, son of the prince who was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brought on a civil war between the 
emperor and the Vizier, and for six months the capital 
was deluged with blood. Ghazec-ood-decn then called to^ 
his assistance Holkar’s mercenaries, and the Vizier, unable 
to cope with tliem, consented to an accommodation, and 
was allowed to retain possession of Oude and Allahabad, 
which wore now finally alienated from the empire. The 
emperor, unable to bear the firrogance of Ohazee-ood-deen, 
marched out of his capital to oppose him while he was 
engag(!d in the siege' of Bhurtpore, but was defeated and 
made prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
^ j, mother of sight, and raised one of the princes of the blood 
17,)4 to the throne, with the title of Alumgeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled the 
AiumRwriT. lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, who no sooner 
uiiuperor. heard of the insnlt than he hastened to avenge 
it, and having rc'covored the Punjab, advanced to Delhi. 
Ghazeo-ood-deon made the most abject submissions, and 
was forgiven,' but the Ahdalee was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocities of Nadir Shah’s time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants were a second time 
1 7 .iG subject to the insolence and rapacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousand unoffending dqyotees were 
sacrificed in the holy city of Muttra at the time of a 
religious festival. A pestilence which presently broke out 
ill his camp obliged liim to recross the Indus. He left 
his son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the par- 
ticular request of the emperor, placed the Ilohilla chief 
17")7 Nujoeb-ood-dowlab in command of the imperial army to 
protect him from the designs of Ghazee-ood-deen. 

That abandon('d minister immediately called the Mali- 
rattas to his aid, and Riighoonath Rao, more commonly 
Mahrftttft knowii ill history as Raghoba, advanced and cap- 
•gnuidBiir. tured Delhi after a siege of a month, and then 
proceeding to the Punjab, drove the force of Timur back 
1 77)8 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta standard for 
the first time on the banks of the Indus. He returned to 
Poons^ after having conferred the government of the 
pirovirico on a Mahratta officer. The Peshwa had, mean- 
‘ ^hilej 'been intriguing for the possession of Ahmednugur, 

the most important city south of the Nerhudda, and at 
length obtained it by treacheiy. This aggression brought 
on hostilities with Salabut Jung and his brother Nasdr 
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Jung, who had 'i)een reconcSed. They had no longer the sup- 
port of Buflsy’s genius or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ablest of Bussy's native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over with a powerful and well-served artilleiy to ^ j, 
'^he Peshwa. The Nizam was reduced to snch straits as to 1755 
be obliged to agree to whatever terms the Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the most impor^t 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make ov^r districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahrattas 
was now at its zenith ; it was acknowledged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Colcroon, anH it was pre- 
dominant both in Hindostan and in the Deocan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief 
and directed to ono object, and they began to talk proudly 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty throughout the con- 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support tho 
Mahratta interests in tho north, and to despoil Bohilcund, 
of which Sindia had laid waste thirteen hundred TheAWa- 
villagee in the course of a month, but he was 
soon after driven across tho Jumna by the nabob 
Vizier. Just at this juncture the north of India was 1759 
astounded by tho report that Ahmed Shah Abdalee had* 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a largo 
army, to recover and extend his possessions. "During his 
advance, Ghazee-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
on the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 30,00Crhorse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost x)efeBt of 
two-thirds of his army, Holkar was routed with ^Sr*^"** 
great carnage. The news of those reverses only ° 
served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 1759 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
effort to complete tho conquest of India. Tho command of 
the force destined to this olgect was entrusted to Sudaseo 
Bjm Bhow, commonly known as the Bhow, the cousin of the ^ 

Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was not 
wanting in^urage and eneigy, but rash and impetuous, and 
filled with an overweening conceit of his own abilities. 
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A.D. The army which now moved up ^ to encounter Ahmed 

1700 Shah was the largest with which the Mahrattas had ever 
Thft battle taken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of Pauiput. formed a strong contrast with that of the humble 
and hardy mountaineers of Sevajeo. The Malirattas had 
alirndy begun to assume the pomp of Mahomodan princes. 
The spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with 
silks and brocades, and surmounted with glittoi*ing orna- 
ments. Tlio tinest horses richly caparisoned, and a h'ain of 
elephants with gaudy housings, accompanied the army. Tlie 
■wealth \vhi(;li had been accumulated during half a century 
of plunder was ostentatiously displayed ; and cloth of gold 
was the dross of the officers. The military chest was furnished 
with two crorcs of rupees. Every Mahratta commander 
throughout the country was ‘ summoned to attend the 
stirrup of the Bhow, and the whole of the Mahratta 
cavalry marched under the national standard. It was 
considered the cause of the Hindoos as opposed to that of 
the Mahomedans, and the army was tlieroforo joined in its 
progress by numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
llajpootana. Sooruj Mull, the tJant chieftain, brought up a 
csontingont of 80,000 men. The army was, however, encum- 
bered with two hundred pieces of cannon, and Sooruj Mull 
wisely advised the Bhow to leave thorn at Gwalior or at 
HFliansi, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting off^ the supplies, and harasvsing the detachments of 
tlie enemy ; but this sago counsel was haughtily rejected, 
and tlie Jaut withdrew from the camp in disgust, together 
with some of the llajpoot chieftains. The Bhow entered 
llolhi and defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines which 
had been spared by the Persian and Afghan invader. The 

1761 two armies met on the field of Paniput, where for the 
thii’d time the fate of India was to be decided. That of 
the Mahrattas consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 

15.000 predatory horse, and 15,000 infaqtry, who had been 
trained under Bussy, and were now. coVnmanded by his ablest 
native general. The Mahomedan force numbered about 

80.000 chosen troops, besides in*egulars almost as numerous, 
with seventypioces of cannon. After a succession of desultory 
engagements, some- of them, however, of considerable 
magnitude, the Mahrattas foi’med an entrcnclied camp, in 
which, including camp followers, m. body little short of 
o()0,()00 was collected. Within a short time this vast 
m altitude began to be straitened for provisions. 'Cooped up 
in a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surroundod by famishing soldiers, the officers 
demanded to bo led out against the enemy. The battle 
began before daybreak on the 7th of January, and the 
M^ratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation ; 
but about two hours after noon Wiswas Rao, the son of 
the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudasoo Rao 
Bhow fled from the field, and the army became irretrievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or given,^ and the 
slaughter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their lives, and it w'as calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the numb(jr of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell Little short of 
1200,000. Seldom has a defeat boon more com- prodif?jou8 
plcto or tiisaBtrous. 'Inhere were few families 
throughout the Mahratta empire which hail not to mourn 
iho loss of Bomc relative. The Peshwa died of a broken 
heart, and his government never recovered its vigour and 
integrity. All the Mahratta conquests north of the 
Nerbudda were lost, and though they were Biibsequontly 
recovered, it was under separate chieftains, with individual 
interests, which weakened their allegiance to tho central 
authority. Tho Abdalec having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, turned Lis back on India, and never interfered 
again in its affairs. The Mogul throne may be isffectow • 
said to have expired with the battle of Paniput. tho Mogul 
Its territory was broken up into separate and a.d 

independent principalities; the claimant to the throne 176 
was wandering about Behar with a band of mercenaries ; 
and the nation which was destined to establish a new 
enppire, and, in oriental phrase, to “ bring the various 
“ tribes of India under one umbrella,” had already laid 
the foundation of its power in tho valley of the Ganges. 

To the rise and progress of tho English Government wo 
now turn. 


SECTION VI. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN BENGAL. 

The wealth which Portugal had 'acquired in the sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it ; and Drake, The East ■' 
Cavendish, and other navigators were impelled 
^ the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Queen 
Elizabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery in 
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A.n. tbe eastern seas. In 1583 Fitch ‘and tbj^e Either adven* 

1583 turers traversed the length and breadth of tbe nnknown 
continent of India, and the accounts they brought home of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
tlie cities, opened up the vision of a lucrative commerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how- 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a voyage of three 
years undertaken by Captain Lancaster, but it was re- 
vived by the report ‘of the J^st mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which had resulted in a rich return. An 
association was accordingly formed in London, consisting 

1600 of “ merchants, ironmongers, clothiei’s, and other men of 
“ substance,”* who subscribed the sum of £30,183, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to tbe East. The next year 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a chartfir of incorporation, 
under the title of the “ East India Company,” which for 
a hundred and fifty years confined itself to commercial 
pursuits, and then took up arms in defence of its factories, 
and impelled by the normal law of progression, became 
master of the continent of India, 

The first attention of tbe Company was drawn to tbe 
spice islands in the eastern archipelago, in which the 
Its first Dutch were endeavouring to supersede the Portu- 

‘ ciitorprisos. guese. The chief object of the India trade at 
that period was to obtain spices, pepper, cloves, and nut- 
megs, in return for the exports from England of iron, tin, 
lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Muscovy hides. 

1601 The first expedition sailed from Torbay in .April, 1601. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in the next ten years, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by piracy 
on their European rivals, which all the maritime nations at 
that period considered a legitimate source of gain. In 
1611 the Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporium of trade on the western coast of India ; 
but the Portuguese were determined to' repel the interlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the mouth of 
the Taptce. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portuguese were invariably discomfited, and as they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the English rose high, and they obtained 

1^18 permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, and 
other towns. These privileges were confirmed by the 
emperor Jehangeer. ^ 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on James I. to aend 
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Sit* Thomaa ]fio6 as ^is ambassador to tho court of Delhi, a.t>. 
where he, met with a distinguished reception sirT.itoc’« 
and obtained farther privileges for the Company, emuawy. 

^ The Company also succeeded in wresting Ormus from the 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in tho 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
1620 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the l®20 
valley of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Patna ; but 
it was through the patriotisnu of Mr. Boughton, Bongh- 
one of their surgoonR, that they obtained per- tonsdi^in. 
mission to settle in Bengal. The emperor was 
at the time in tho Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, he sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
request the services of an able physician. Mr. Boughton 
was despatched to the camp, and effected a cure ; and being 
requested to name his own reward, asked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which was at once gi’anted. 

Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had boon 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
liajmabal. One of the ladies of tho seraglio was attacjked 
with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and ho again declined any personal remunera- 
tion, but obtained permission for bis masters to plant fac- 
tories at Hooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on tho Coromandel 
coast was opened at Masulipatam and then transferred to 
Armegaum ; but as the trade did not flourish, the 
superintendent accepted the invitation of tho raja 
of Chundergiree, the last representative of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accepted at Madraspatam, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel 
coast, on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the 1639 
patron saint of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Company on the* western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage of Charles II, to the Infanta Catherine, Bombay, 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, he 
bestowed the port of Bombay as her dowry, and the 1662 
Crown, findii^ it more expensive than profitable, mafic ^ 
it over to the Company, who removed their chi(jf establish- 
ments to it. The annals of the Company for a period gf 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. They enj'oyed 
great prolperity, and their trade flonrisbed to such an 
extent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, but 
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the fiimplo men of^ the counter in Dowgato were at length 
seized with a fit of political ambition, which brought 
them to the verge of ruin. 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jurisdic- , 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
The Com. The profits of the Company had, as usual, 1^ to 
amwtion- establishment of a now and rival Company 
* ' in London, which it was deemed advisable to root 

out. The agent of the old Company, with the view of ex- 
cluding them from Bengal, had sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fortification at the mouth of the 
river, but h^ resented their application by increasing the 
duty on theii* exports, in violation of the firman granted by 
the emperor. Such impositions which had frequently been 
made before, had been eluded by a discreet distribution 
of presents, but on the present occasion the Company 
assumed a high tone, and determined to seek redress by 
engaging in hostilities with the Mogul empire, then in the 
zenith of its power. With the permission of the Crown, 
they sent out admiral Nicholson with twelve ships- of war, 
carrying 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, to demand the cession of the neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitions 
prospect-a were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fieot was dispersed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooglily where the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
already arrived from Madras, The appearance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob* to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fell out with the police. Both parties were 
Battles at reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
iiooKWy. which resulted in the defeat of the Moguls, 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five 
hundred houses. Job Chamock, the chief of the Com- 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from tho nabob’s troops, 
moved down with all his establishment to tho village of 
Chuttanutty, and then to the island of Ingelee, a swamp 
in the Soonderbun, where half his people perished of 
jungle fever. He was relieved from this embarassing 
position by the appearance of an envoy from tho nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
^vere determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
their chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was tho 
pilgrim port on tho wostom coast, and the departure of 
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devout Mahoi&cdans to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aurongzebe’s fanaticism over- sfcopmeof 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to pUgrimage. 
Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it up. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, and Chamock returned to Chuttanutty, but not 
to remain there. The Court of Directors, hearing of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute •the war A.n/ 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heath with 1688 
several vessels of war to Bengal. On his arrival, he dis- 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s property and 
officers on fifteen vessels, proceeded to Balasore, which he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi- 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
to Madras, where he landed all the Company’s establish- 
ments. Aurungzebc, incensed at these renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every part 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of 
the Company’s possessions except the fortJfiod towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s encamp- 
ment at Beejapore to treat for a reconciliation. Aurungzebo 
by the recent conquest of Beejapore had extended his 
power over the whole of India; but though it waft 
irresistible on the land, tbe English wore masters of the sea, 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both obstructed the 
pilgrimage, apd destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
w^as he insensible to the loss his subjects sustained by the 
suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of rupees a year, and ho agreed “ to overlook their 
“offences,” and restore their factories. The* nabob of 
Bengal, who was favourable to them, lost no time in 
acquainting Mr. Charnock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at Chuttanutty on the 24th of August, 1C90, and 1690 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the Foundatio?i 
foundation of the future metropolis of British Calcutta. 
India. This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for half a century afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to li^ 

“ and act accordingly.” 

The Company having now a settlement of their own in 
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Bengal, were anxious to place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
1695 in a state of defence ; but it was contrary to the policy 
Erection of 0^ Mogul empire to permit the multiplica- 
wiifiam fortitications. The forts at the two 

other Presidencies had been erected before the 
authority of the Moguls was extended over the territory 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refused 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1G95 the z.omindar of Burd^an revolted, and in conjunc- 
tion with Rehim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 

P lundered Hooghly, and threatened the foreign settlements. 

'he danger to which they were exposed was strongly re- 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the 
rebellion, and he desired tlie agents of the Companies, in 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im- 
mediately every liand was set to work, night and day, to 
raise the fortifications, by the Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
French at Chandemagore, and the English at Calcutta. 
Tn compliment to the reigning monarch the fortress was 
designated Fort William. 

Ilio Company w^as now threatened by a more formidable 
opponent in London. The dazzling profits of the India 
Rival com- trade had drawn forth a multitude of competi- 
paidea. succeodod in obtaining a renewal 

1693 Of their charter from the Crown in 1693. A few Inonths 
after, however, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
to the effect* “ that it is the right of all Englishmen to trade 
“ to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ raent.’^ This gave fresh animation to those who were 
eager to share in the trade, and they petitioned Parlia- 
ment for a charter, backed by the tempting offer of a loan 
of twenty millions to the treasury at eight per cent., and'it 
was accepted. The old Company had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and they were ordered to 
wind up their affairs in tliree years. But the livaliy of the 
Dtsaatroiis two Companies was found, even in the first year, 
K»uitB. ^ ^ public interests. Their compe- 

tition enhanced the price of produce in every market in 
India, and created a scarcity. The native officers, courted 
two parties, ffeeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest- 
i^mnts was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven lacs 
of rupees. At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the ajjents of their rivals, dragged thvough the 
streets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as ^sturb^ of tbe public peace. The uaiion became ^.b. 
at length sensible of* the disastrous results of this conten - 1702 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under the title of the “ United Company of Merchants 
^ “ trading to the East.” Thoir former privileges . 
were granted by the Crown ; the new charter ^ 
was sanctioned likewise by Parharaent, and the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu- 
tion of their commerce. The fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gave confidence 
to the native merchants, who came there in largo numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourishing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from thisr time to the 
battle of Flossy, for more than fifty years, and more espe- 
cially during the viceroyalty of Moorshed Kooly Khan and 
his successor, is only a register of the extortions of the 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of the president 
to evade them. It is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by tlie battle of 
Plassy. 1 * 

In the year in which the Compjiiiies were united, Moor- 
shed Kooly Khan was appointed dpwan, or financiW 
administrator, of Bengal. He was the son of a Moomiiwi- 
poor brahmin in the Deccan, and was purchased 
and circumcised by an Ispalian merchant. On tbe death 
of his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Berar, and by his financial ability attracted the notice of 
Aumngzebe, who appointed him dewan of Bengal in 1702. 

He was soon after invested w^ith the soohadaree, or vice- 
royalty of the three provinces of Bengal, Belior, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city* of Moor- 
“ shodabad, which he founded and called after his own name. 

He was aware that the prosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage- 
ment to the Mogul and Arab merchants, but regarded the 
fortified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of the English, with great jealousy, and ’ 
when firmly seated in power, trampled under foot the 
privileges obtained from the emperor by the English Com- 
pany. He imposed heavy taxes on the trade of the 
Company, which they had no means of evading except ^ 
the offer of exorbitant bribes. 

The paesident in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 17 
appeal to the emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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Dellu with presents so costly as to mako the Coi]^ of 
Embassy to Directors wince. Moorshed Eooly used all his in- 
Deihi. fluence at court to defeat an appHcation directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt- 
less have succeeded in baffling it but for an unexpected 
event. The emperor Ferokshore w'as betrothed to a 
Rajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postponed in con- 
sequence of a sharp attack of disease, which the royal 
physicians wei*e unable to subdue. On the advice of one 
of the ministers, who was favourable to the English, Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon of the mission, was called in, and 
effected a cure. He was required by the fateful eiUperor to 
name his own recompense, and, imitating the noble patriotism 
of Mr. Houghton, only asked that the emperor would grant 
the privileges the embassy had biK;n sent to solicit the 
chief of which was permission to purchase thirty-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta. Many objections were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Bengal vice- 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The possession of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of the 
maritime trade of the province, and Moorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars with his vengeance if they 
parted with a single inch of land. The firman became a 
^ore piece of waste paper. 

I Moorshed Kooly Oan is one of the greatest names in 
1702 the Mahomadan history of India. He was as eminent a 
to j^dmuiistro- financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
^ Moowhed s^irvoy to be made of the lands, and revised the as- 
sessment ; he divided the province into chuklas, 
or districts, and appointed offleers over each to collect the 
rents, who became rich and powerful zemindars, and as 
the ofiice, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
and the state of rajas. Of these rajas, only one — ^in Hurd- 
wan — ^retains his zemindaree unimpaired at the present 
time. The Mahomedan officers were regarded as sieves, 
which retained nothing; the Hindoo officers as sponges, 
which could be squeezed when satuiuted with plunder, and 
they were accordingly employed in the collections, to the 
entire exclusion, except in one instance, of the professors 
of the creed of the Prophet. The revenues of Bengal 
were a Uitle in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
wriiioh one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly transmitted to the 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompanying 
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the proijession which conveyed the tributpiu person, the first 
march out of Moorshedabad. Though severe in the exac- 
tion of revenue, ho was eminently just in his administra- 
tion, constant to one wife, frugal in his domestic habits^ 
and exemplaiy in his charities. Under his admiiiistmtion 
the prosperity of the country was abundantly increased, 

He died in 1725, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 1725 
Soojah-ood-doen, a Turkoman noble from Khorefsan, who 
retained his post in spite offthe intri^es at the imperial 
court, chiefly through the punctual transmission of the 
ti'ibute. He was succeeded in 1739 by his son, Serofraz 1759 
Khan, at the time when Nadir Shah was plundering Pelhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob ordered the coin 
to be struck and prayers to bo read in his name. 


SECTION vn. 

SACK OP CALCUTTA AND CONQUEST OP BENGAL. 

Within a twelvemonth Aliverdy Khan, a native of Tui^ 
kistan who had been entrusted with the government of 
Bohar, succeeded, by largo bribes and larger Aliverdy 
promises to the venal ministers of the emperor 
Mahomed Shah in obtaining the office of viceroy, and 
marched against Serefraz, wo was defeated and slain. 1741 
Aliverdy had .been employed for twenty years in public 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by his talents to adorn the 
position he had clandestinely obtained, and it was through 
his energy that Bengal was saved from becoming, a Mab- 
ratta province, Wliile Rughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
in the Carnatic, as narrated in the last chapter, one of his 
generals, Bhaskur Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country west of the Bhagruttee, from Mahratta 
Cuttack to Rajmahal; A division of his array invasion. ^^^2 
suddenly appeared before Moorshedabad and plundered the 
suburbs and extorted two crores and a half of rupees from 
the Setts, the most opulent bankers in Hindostan. The 
M&hratta commander then moved down upon Hooghly, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crowd^ 
for shelter into the foreig^i settlements. The president 
Calcutta sought permission of the viceroy to surround the 
settlement •with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

L 
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pended on tlio reijiremont of the enpmy and never com- 
Mahratta pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditch, 
1742 which, though it has disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continuod to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give its citizens the sou- 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.*’ 

The Malirattas, though invariably defeated, renewed their 
ravages Trom year to year. The recollection of these 
devastations was iLot effaced for several gencra- 
oedflii to the tions from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
Mahriittaa. ^vostem districts, and the invasion of the Bur- 
gees — tlio name by . which the Malirattas were called — 
continued, even in the present century, to bo an object 
of horror. Wearied out with the conflict of ten years, which 
ruined the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar the cUout on the revenues of Bengal, and to cede 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
1751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was loft of 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subimreka. 
Aliverdy devoted the remaining five years of his vice- 
royalty to repairing the ravages of this harassing warfare, 
1756 and died in April, 1756, at the age of eighty. The very next 
year the sovereignty of the three provinces passed from 
the Turkoi^ian Mahomedans to the English, and became the 
basis of the British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Khan bequeathed the government to his favoui’ite 
grandson Suraj-ood-dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had 
1756 surftj-ood- already become the object of universal dread and 
dowiah. abhorrence for bis caprices and cruelty. He bad 
long evin(5ed particular animosity towards the English, and 
tlio Court of Directors had specially enjoined the presi- 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to bo very rich, and the young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, but an unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Befoi’e bo came to 
power he had despoiled the Hindoo governor^, of Dacca, 
and placed him in conffncmeiit. His son Kissendas, 
anxious to place his family and treasures in a state of 
security, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugernath, 
^ ^proceeded with a largo retinue to Calcutta, where ho 
received a cordial welcome from the president, Mr. Drake. 
Immediately on the death of the old nabob} Suraj-ood- 
dowlah peremptorily demanded the surrender of Kissendas 
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with all his wealth. It was followed by a second conimnni- 
cation, ordering him to demolish the fortifications which it 
was reported ho had erected at Calcutta. Mr. Drake replied 
I that lie liad only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
in the proBj)ect of a war with Franco, but lie refused to 
give up the refugee to whom be had given protection. The 
young soobadar was at this time marching into Punicah to 
coerce tho refractory governoi^ Lis cousin ; but enraged at 
this opposition to his wishes, he ordered his army to turn 
back and march directly down to Calcutta. 

Tho town was ill-prepured for such an assauU. During yv.n. 
fifty years of peace the dofoTices liad been nef/lectod, and ITftG 
warehouses had been built up to the ramparts, capture of 
Tlic attention which the French hod always Cahutta. 
paid to the fortitication of tliolr sottlomenls formed a. 
singulnr contrast to the indill'orenco manifested by tho 
English ; and Chan den lagore was at this timo so tlioi’oughly 
defensible that it would have batlled all the attacks of any 
native army. After the cajduro of Madj-as by Labour- 
donnaifr, the Court ol' Directors had sent out orders to 
strengiheu the vrorks, and these orders wore i‘e])eatod with, 
increased importunity as tho liealth of the old viceroy 
decUnod. But their servants in Calcutta were too busily 
intent on amassing fortuiu'S to heed these injunctions, and ' 
their infatuation down to tho latest moment was e.\eeediMl 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. The militia 
was not embodied, and the jiowder furnished by a fraudulent 
contractor was’ deficient both in quality and in quantity. 
There were only 174 men in garrison, not ten of whom had 
ever seen a shot fired, and the besiegers were 5Q,000 in 
number. Yet, against these odds, Chve would have made 
as noble and successful a defence as he did at Arcot; but 
tho governor was Drake, and the commandant Minchin. 

Tlie nabob’s army sat down before it on the 17th June; 17r)0 
the town was occupied .the next day, and the day after, it 
was determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored ofl* the fori. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was opened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the boats, many of which ■were capsized. The enemy 
sent some “ fire arrows ” at the ships, which did no damage 
at all, but the commanders immediately weighed anelior^ 
and dropped down tlic river two miles. • Two boats alone 
remained at^the stairs, and Mr. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; lie was 
followed by the militaiy commander, and they row^nl down 

1.2 
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A.D. to the .ships. As Sooti as this base desertion of their posts 
known, and ealinness had boon restored, Mr. 
Holw(3ll was unanimously placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort lo the last extremity. It held/ 
out for forty-eight Jiours, during which signals were made 
day and night to the vess(‘ls anchored below, and they 
might have (iome up with perfecjt t^aso and safety and have 
rc.scued thcj whole of tlie gallant garrison, but n(»t a vessel 
moved. On the 21st the enemy renewed the attack with 
redoubled vigour : more than half the force was killed or 
wounded, and the European soldiers broke into the liquor 
stores and bocjimti unfit for duty. Mr. flolwell was obliged 
t,o agi’Of' to a parley, during which the nabob’s soldiers 
trea(;iicrously rushed into the fort and obhiined possession 
of it. Search was immediately made for treasiin^, but 
only five lacs of ni])ceM were found in the vaults, and the 
nabob’s indignation knew no bounds. 

The nabob retircjil about du.sk to bis encampment. The 
European jirisoncrs were collected together in a veranda, 
The Tiiack while tho native officers went in search of some 
iioio building in which they might he lodged for tho 
night, but none could be found, and they were desired to 
move into an adjoining chamber, which had been used as 
' tho lock-up room of iho garri.son. It was not twenty feet 
square, with only a single window, and, however suitable 
for the coiifinomeiit of a few refractory soldiers, was death 
to tho hundred and forty-six persons now thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest months of tho most sultry season of the 
year. The wretched prisoners soon became frantic wn’th 
suffocating heat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
sentries to fire upon them and pnt them out of their misery. 
They sank one by one in tho arms of death, and when tho 
door was opened in the morning, only twenty-three were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This is the 
tragedy of tho Elack Hole, wdiicli has fixed an indelible 
mark of infamy on the name of Suraj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it appear an extraordinary occurrence that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is not 
even mentioned by the great Mahome<lan histoiian of tho 
period. The nabob returned to Moorshedabad and con- 
^seated all the property of the Company at the out 
Ex^tlon wore as completely expelled 

dm ^ from Bengal they had been seventy years 
before in the reign of Aumngzebe. 

1757 But the time of I’ciribntion was not distant. The Co*:iirt 
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of Directors fiad regarded the progress of Bussj in the 
Doocan with a feeling of great jealousy, and dotor- cuve’s 
mined to contract an alliance with the Peshwa to 
arrest it. Clive, w’ho had been rc'ceivod with dis- ^ 

' tiuguished liouour by the Company and the ministry, W'OS a.d. 
sent for this pur})osc to floiiihay with a considerable force, 
but on his arrival found the president and his council 
inflexibly averse to embark in so perilous an eift.erpriso. 
Admiral Watson liaiipening lo arrive' at the same time 
with his fleet from Madras, it was didorrnincd to employ 
the powerful armamont> thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angria on that coast. Ilis power had become 
so formidable, and his audacitj’had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that in the previous year his c<irsairs had overpowered 
thrc‘e Dutch ships of war, respo(;tivcly, of iifty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen guns, the two largest of which llit'y burnt. The 
lUnglish fle(jt and army ]>roceeded against Ceriah, his 
capital, and within an houi* after the attack began, the 
whole pimte fleet was in a blaze. In tho arsenal were 
found tvro hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of ammunition, and twelve lacs of rupees, 'which the 
captors, with very commendable wisdom, distrihuUnl among 
themselves without ceremony. Tlie admiral and Clive then 
returned to Madras, where information had just been re- 
ceived qf the sack of Calc,atta; and ulllioiigh a strong 
parly in the council w^as still bent on a conflict with Jlnssy, 
the majority came to the conclusion that it w^as their first 
duty to retrieve the affairs of t heir in asters in lleugal. 

An expedition was accordinglj' fitted out and entrusted to 
the genius of Clive, who sailed from ^ladras with admiral 
Watson’s fleet, on which were embai’lccd tfOU Kuropeans 
and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on tho 15th December 1700 
reached Fulta, where they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fugitives in the ships on which they had Cftpt'jn'of 
taken refuge in June. A little higher up the CJak-utu. 
river there was a small fortification at Biidgo Budge, held 
by the Hindoo general of the nabob, who had been left in 
charge of the army. It was attacked by Clive, and Ji hall 
happening to pass too close io the commander’s turban, ho 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not deieming himself, howovor, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedahad, leaving 500 men t| 
defend the fort, which was delivf^rod up to Clive on tho 2nd 1757 ' 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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English would never again enter his dominions, and lie was 
filled with indignation when he heard of their audacity. 
He refused to listen to any overture from Clive, and thus 
inarched down in haste with an army of 40,000 men. 
A.n. Finding a contest inevitable, Clive determined to take thc^ 
1767 initiative, and long before daw'ii on the 5th February 
marched out witli hia entire force, augmented by GOO 
nnirines, and a.ssaiilted the nabob’s encampment. Towards 
sunrise a February fog bewildered the troops and 
weakened the strength of the attack, hut the Nabob, who 
had nen^er been under tiro before, and had moreover soon 
ijftttic (It many of hia elTlcc'rs fall around him, hastened 
DuiiKUiin. ff) nuike overtnnvs of ]>eaec‘, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on tljc Otii February, All the former privileges of 
th(i Comj)any were restored, anf! permission was given 
to estiiblisli a. mint and to fortify (Calcutta. Inrorination 
had soon aftcu* been received of the declaration of war 
hetwoeii England and France. The French settlement of 
(Biandernagore, iwonty miles above Calcutta, W'ss garn- 
sonc'd with 700 Europeans, besides a largo body of native 
troops, and Hussy was encamjH3d with a victorious aiuny at 
a distance of onl}^ four hundred miles in the Northern 
Sir(!ars. The nabob had no sooner signed the treaty than 
ho importuned Hussy to march up to Hengal and ox]>ol the 
‘English. Clive felt that the junction of the twp French 
forceps would (V)mproTnise the position of the Company, and 
he (letcrmincd to attaek Chandernagoi’c before it could bo 
ofTeci od . 1 Ic attacked it by land while admiral Watson bom- 
barded it witli Ills fleet, and the town was surrendered upon 
(’nvturo of honourabh* terms after a very gallant resistance 
ciiun.itTnii- of days, Wben the capture had been 

c (reeled, Clive remarked, “We cannot stop here,” 
and Ills priHlielioii has been verified by a century of pro- 
giess which has carried us beyond tlie Indus. 

Meanwhile, tlio violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
continued to augment the disgust of his miiiiatcrs and ofli- 
1157 coiif<‘acm.y ctTs. Evory day pi’odneed some now not of 
at tho capital. op])rcssion, aiid ill !Mfiy, Mcer datfi or, the military 
paymaster and general, and the brother-in-law of Ali- 
verdy Khan, entered into a combination Avitli other officers 
of state, and the all-powerful hankers, the Setts, to super- 
sedo him. Thei'e was at Moonshedabad at the time one 
' Omichund, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense wealth by contracts with the 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ac- 
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companied tlio nabob to tho capital after tlio battle of the 
9tb February, constantly attended the durbar, and obtained 
such influence in the public councils as to render it advis- 
able for tho confederates to take him into their confidence. a.d. 
^ Clive was invited to join tho leagno with magnificent offers 1767 
for the Company ; and as he was convinced that “there could 
“ bo neither ])eacc nor security while such a monster as tho 
“nabob reigned,” be entered readily into their jtlans. A 
secret treaty was concluded,* stipuiatifig that tho English 
should instal Meor Jaflicr, and that he should pay a croro 
and three-tjuarters of rujiecs to make good their losses. 
Omichnnd got scent of tho treaty and threatened to dis- 
close the transaction to the nabob — which would have led 
to the inimiHliatci massacre of thfi whole parly — unless an 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing Uj him a dona- 
tion of thirty lacs, and a commission of five per cent, on 
I all the payments. Clive on hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to tho conclusion that “ art and policy were 
“ waiTantable loditfoat the ] dans of such a villain,” and ho 
drew up a fictitious treaty on^red paper, in which his 
doTnarul was provided for, wliile the real treaty, aiithenti- 
C4itetl by the serais of the confederates, contained no such 
stipulation. H(3 is said to have died within a year raving 
mad, hut this statement is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Clivo which* 
docs not admit of vindication, tliough ho himself always 
defended it, and dechired that he was ready to do it a 
hundred time.? over. 

Clive marched from Chandernagore on the 13th June 
yith 900 Europeans, consisting partly of the 39th Rogi- 
^^ent of foot, who still carry on their colours^ Urtitic of 

Primus in Indi.s,” 2,100 natives, and ten pieces 
of cannon. He marched up to Cutwa, where iie called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance ; but 
immediately after he resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The nabob’s army, consisting of 50,000 horse and foot, w^as 
encamped in its immediate vicinity. Meer Jafiior had taken 
an oath to join Clive before or during the engagement, but 
ho did not make his appearance, and was evidently waiting 
the result of events. On the memorable 23rd of June tho i767 
nabob’s troops moved down on the small band of EnglisJ^ 
troops, and Clive advanced to the attack. Tho enemy with- 
drew their firtillery ; Meer Mudun, the general -in-chief, was 
mortally wounded and e3q)ired in the presence of the nabob, 
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who was unable to .control his terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at tlie top of liis speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorshodabad. His army 
irrmu‘diately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of Bengal and Behar, and ev(*ntimlly of India, was 
gained with the loss of only seventy-two killed and wounded. 
As soon as the victory d(*clarod in favour of Clive, Meer 
Jaffier advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fruits of ’it. Sui-aj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found himself deserted by all his court i(Ts, and 
after a day of gloomy reflections, deseeniled in disguise from 
a window in the palace with a favouiite eunuch and a con- 
cubine, and (MubarkisI in a boat in tlie hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a Fretich officer, wdioin Biissy had sent ,up wdth 
a small force. He proceeded u]) tht' river and landing at 
Rajinahal to prepan^ a meal, enUirod the hut. of a religious 
mendicant, whoso cars he had ordered to be cut off' the 
preceding year. ITe was recognised and made over to those 
who were in }>nrsuit of him, and convoyed back to Moor- 
flliedahad, eight dujs aftenjie bad ipiittcd it. Meerun, tlie 
eon of IMeer .lather, iimnediatoly caused liiiri to be put to 
death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next day 
through the city and buried in the tomb of Lis grandfather. 

A.i). Clive entered jMuorshedabad on the 2ffth of June, and 

1757 proceeded to the palace, w'here the great officers of state 
CJivoat were assembled, and having conducted ]\leer 
MoorKhi). Jaffier to the throiui, .saluted him as soobadar of 
^ ’ Bengal, B(‘har, and Orissa. Tlie change in the 
position of the English in the course of a Iwelvcunonth 
appears more like a scone in a fairy tale, than in sober his- 
tmy. In^Jnm', 17rit>, Calcutta Jiad been sacked and bunit, 
and the Company extirpated. In June, 1757, they had 
not only re^'oveicd the scat of tliiur coimiicrce and ex- 
tinguished tlu'ir European rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the luibol), and disposed of the sovereignty of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moorsliedahad more than two emres wore made over to 
the conquorors’, and the first instalment of eighty" lacs was 
CH^nveyed in a triumphant proeeission to Calcutta, along the 
road where, a twelvemonth before, Suraj-ood-dowdah had 
marched back to his ca]>ital with the plunder of Calcutta. 
^Tor the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of land around the Mahrattti Ditch, and the zorain- 
daree rights of the districts south of Calcutta. For himself, 
he rejected the magnificent ofl’ers of the opulent nobles who 
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were anxious^to secure his favour, and contented himself 
with a gift of sixteen lacs from Meer VTaiJler. AVhen his 
services wore afU'rwards forgotten, and he was upbraided 
in the House of Commons with his ra})acity, ho replied 
indignantly — “ When 1 recollect f'litmang tlie treasury of 
“ Moo)*shedahad, W’iih heaps of gold and silver to the right 
“ hand and i/O th(‘ left, and these crowned with jewels, I 
“ stand astonished at my own moderation.” liktelligeiKX^ 
of the Joss of Calcutta was el^^ven months in reaching Eng- 
land, and seven wiicks after the Directors Jieard of its i*e- 
covery and of the brilliant results of thf* battle of Plassy. 
tSeventy ^ears before they liad sent adniiral I^*ieh()lson 
w'ith a poANcrful armament to eslablisli them ’as a })olitieal 
power in Bengal, but so completely had the}' dismissed all 
the drc'aiTis of ambition, ihutw'ith the richest pruviiiees of 
India at tlieir feet, tlio only satisfaction ii)ey (‘Xprossed w'as 
that tlieir fact<»rs w'onld now be able to provide investments 
for two }'cars without drawing upon them. 


CHAPTEll V. 

SECTION 1. 

rROCKKDTKCS IN IJENGAI/ FROM THE HAITI, i; OF FI.ASSY TO 
IIASTINUS’ AFMINISTKATiON. 

The emperor of Delhi Avas at tin's time a j)n])j)et in the hands 
of his unprincipled minister, Ghazcc-ood-deen, and his eldest 
son and heir, Ali Cohur, had succeeded in making Tnvnsion of 
his escape from the capital, and I’aisiiig the iin- AhCiohur. 
perial standard. India Avas sAvanning w ith military adven- 
turers ready tx) take service under any chief, and lhc‘ ])rinco 
found, no difiiculty m collecting an army of 4o,UOO men, 
and, Ircing joined by the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
Behar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in advancing to its defence, and the prince retired 
in all haste on his approach. During his liiglit he Avas 
mluced to such distress as to throAv huuself on tlie con- 
sideration of Clive, and the heir and descendant of 1768 
bar and Aurungzebe was happy to receive a donation of ' 
eight thousand rupees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence Avhich Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.i). goveriiraent of Bengal frorA his characto^ and position 

l7o9 Battiofvt tended tb lessen the imporlanco of Meer Jaffier, 
Chinsurnh. and his court and family conld not fail to re- 
mornbcT with chagrin that the foreigners who now over- 
shadowed the throne had only three years Iniforc a])proaehed 
it as suppliants. The nabob, looking about for tlu^ means 
of counterbalancing Clivers ascendancy, began to intrigue 
witli tho Dutch at Chinsurah. The governor of Java, 
moreover, viewed with no friendly eye the sujierior ad- 
vantages which the English had acquired in llengal, and in 
the hope of fishing up some prize in the troubled waters of 
the ju’oviiice, fell in with tho projects of tlio nabob, and 
despatched a* fleet of seven vessels with 7G0 Eunqx'ans and 
800 w(‘ll-trained Malay aej)oys to Chinsurah. Clive was 
resolved not to f-oleratc any rival European intluenco in 
Ih'Tigfil, and, aHliongh tluj two nations wereal peace, seized 
the vessels, and directed Colonel Fordo to intercept the 
progress of the troops. That officer shrn nk from the 
responsibility of attacking the soldiers of a friendly power, 
and requestf’d a written authority from liis ehi(‘f. Clivo 
was sit ting at cards when the Colonel’s letter was placed 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the back of ono 
of them — “ Fight them immediately. I will send you tho 
“ order in council to-morrow.” Diitcli force was 

attacked and defeated as it approached Chinsurah. Im- 
mediately after the action, tho nabob’s son appeared in 
sight with a*ri army of 7,000 men wdio were to luive joined 
the Dutch if tho fortune of ilie day had gone against the 
Englisli. Clive exacted from tiie Dutch the expense of the 
expctlitioii sent to defeat their plans, and having sent a 
hauglity and defiant despat.ch to the Court of Directors, 
from wlioni he had long been estranged, embarked for 
England on the 2r)th of Febimary, 1 760. 

17 G 0 At tlio ]»eriod of Cliv'c’s depaHure, the prince Ali Gohur 
was advancing a second time to the invasion of Behar. 
Bfcomi route, bo heard of tlve assassination of tho 

iiivasiduof emperor, his father, by Gbazeo-ood-decn, and 
All oohwr. assumed the imperial dignity under the title of 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined his force in the 
hope of adding Behar to his possessions, and they moved 
down upon I^itna. Colonel Calliaud, one of tho great 
soldiers tmined under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
tm? defence of the town, together with 15,000 of the 
nabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and th«5 imperial 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise of^ assistance from the Mahrattas, marched down 
thit)ugh the hills in *thc hope of stirprfsing Moorshedab^d. 1760 
Colonel Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each other about thirty miles from 
thei city; but the emperor bearing no tidings of his 
Mahratta auxiliaries, broke up his cneainpnicnt and 
marched bg-ck to J^aAa, to which he laid oloao siege for 
nine days. All hope* of prolonging tlie dcfoiice was fading 
away when Captain Knox,, who had* been despatched in 
haste by Colonel Calliaud, %vn8 seen approaching the walls 
witli a handful of troops. Ha had perforTned the inarch 
from Moorshedabad to Patna, undcT the burning heat of 
a Bengal sun, in the extraordinary space of tliirtecm days, 
marcliing himself on foot to encourage his men. The next 
day he attacked the oni])eror*s camp, and eom]>let(‘ly de- 
feated him and disjiersed his entire force. The nabob of 
Purneah, who had been intriguing with him, now threw off 
the mask and immediately advanc(id to Ids aid with 12,000 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To the utter aniaziunont 
of the natives, Cajdaiu Knox marched out with a biittalion 
of sepoys, 200 Europeans, a squadron of cavalry, and five 
field pieces, and, after a conflict of six hours, completely 
routed iho nabob. The native historian dwells with ad- 
miration upon the (xftflict, and descrilHis the hreatlilct^ 
anxiety with whicli the inhabitants of J^itna crowded on 
the ivalls watediing the exit of this gallant little hand, and 
the delight with which they wer(‘ welcomed back, covered 
with dust and sweat. This was another of those ^ 

daring exploits which in our e:irly oanicr cuptuia 
established the pn'stigc of our arms and con- 
tributed to give us the empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
and llirccruu arrived after the engagement ; Meorun was 
struck dead by a tbiuiderlKdt as ho lay in his tofit, and the 
country >vas rid of a monster, in whose cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom )io had destined 
to destruction. 

Clive had become .so completely identified witli the ex- 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from Mr. van- 
the Government on his retirement. He was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Vaiisittart, a man of great probity, 
but without any strength of character. He belonged to idio 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by tiio 
members* of the Bengal council, who set themselves to 
thwart him on every occasion. To increase tlie confusion 
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whidi bewildered his weak miud, three of the older mem- 
bers of council who had signed the contuinacioiis letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were perenaptorily dis- 
misHcd by them, and their ][»hu;es wore filled, on the rule of 
rotation, by men of violent passions, wlio regarded TMr. 
Vansittart with a fueling of hatred, and he was constantly 
outvoted in council. Tlio death ot Meei'un increased the 
(implication. Not withstanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been tlio main stay of iiist father's govurninent, and on 
his d('atli the 4 *k 1 ministration fell into a state of complete 
anarchy, ^i’ljo troops besieged the palace for their arrears, 
jLiid ^leer tlaflier sent his son-in-hnv, Moer Cossim, to 
Calcutta to (ibtain pecuniary as.sistance from the council, 
but the ti’easurc obtained at Moorshedabad had heen dissi- 
pated, and there was scarcely a rupee in the trc‘asur}'. It 
was vain to expect any further sujipliesfrom the nabob, and 
the council determined to dejxise him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to the throne, on his promising to reward his 
^, 1 ,^ bonofactors witli twenty lacs of rujiees, to make good all 
1700 arrears, and to transfer three rmh districts in lower Bengal 
Menr Cossim to the CoTujiany. Mr. Vansittart jirocepded to 
nabob. Moorshedabad with a military force to persuade 
the nabob to resign tlio Govcrnrnei^ and the ohl man was 
obliged, though not without the greatest reluctance, to 
yield, and r('iiro to Calcutta. Mccr Cossim met tho 
difficulties of his position with great skill and energy. He 
curtailed tlio extravagance of tho, court establishments; 
ho obliged the jiublic olficer.s to disgorge their jiluiidor ; he 
revised the land assessments, and added a evore of rupees 
a year to his I’cnt-roll. He faithfully discharged all his 
obligations to the Compjiny and to tho nu^mbers of the 
(jouncil, hut tho great object he set hoforc himself was to 
emancipate liimsolf from their control, and to become the 
soobadar in ivality, and not in name only. He removed 
the scat of governiiient from Moorshedabad to Moiigliyr, 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
works of that important fortress. In the course of three 
years lie created a force of 15,000 cavalry and 25,000 
infantry ; he esfablished a large arsenal, ho manufactured 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progi’Css 
in consolidating his jiower, when a storm was raised by 
tbe unjirincipled conduct of the council board in Calcutta, 
‘ which in a few months swept him from tho tlirone. 

From time immemorial a large proportion of vhe public 
1762 revenue had been derived from the duties levied on the 
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transport of goods through the conAtry. Under tho firman a.», 
of the emperor, tho fncrchandiso of the Company The transit 1 762 
intended for export by sea was allowed to pass 
free, under a (lmiul\ or pass, signed by the president. The 
battle of Plassy transforred all power to the Company, and 
their servants immedialely embarked on the inland trade 
of the country, and claimed a similar exemption for tlieir 
private invest nients. Tho native merchants, ii> order to 
pass their own cargoes duty free, adopted the plan of pur- 
chasing passes from the civilians, and the bo^^s in tho 
service were thus enabled to realise two or tliree thousand 
rupees a month. Tho country traders, moreover, fre- 
quently hoisted tho English flag ; and as it wfls d(»cmcd in- 
dis})ensable to maintain its immunity, Company’s sepoys 
were sent to release their boats whenever they were seized 
by the nabob’s officers. Tim trade of tho country was para- 
lysed, and its peace destroyed, and the two ruling powers 
were brought into a state of perilous antagonism. These 
encroachments, whieli were rare dui'ing Clive's administra- 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on his departure, In 
order to remcjdy these disorders Mr. Vansitiart proceeded 
to Monghyr, and concluded a convention with tlic nabob, 
which provided that the trade of the Company’s servants 
should pay nine pcrcclit., t])ough that of liis own subjects 
was often weighted with tweiit 3 ’-five per cent. On his 
roturn to Calcutta ho found tht^ moiubors of council indig- 
nant at this unauthorised concession, and rcjftolved not to 
pay more than two and a half p(5r cent., and that oiilj^ on 
the article of salt. Th(' nabob t hen determined to put all i76;t 
parties on an equality, and abolisluHl all transit duties 
throughout the i»rovinces. The council voted this measure 
a crime, and demanded, as a matter of right from one whom 
they bad raised to authority, that tlie native traders should 
be subject to the usual duties, while their own flag was 
exempt. Tliis flagitious demand was indignantly resisted 
by the only two honcjst men in the council, Mr. Vansitiart 
and Mr. Hastings, 

The Companjr’s factor}' at Patna was unfortunately at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the worwith 
most inveterate of Afeer Cossim’s opponents, and 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the civilianst He 
was resolved to bring about a change in tho governiru^jt, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly' seized on tlm city of 
Patna with a handful of European troops. Tho native 
commandant, on hearing that the soldiers were rendered 
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incapable by drink, returned to the town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and his olliccrs, who had proceeded up the 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoners. Meer 
^Coasim was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than ho ordered every Englishman in the province to be 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. Tlie nabob 
augmented his array, and invited the fugitive emperor and 
the Viziet of Oude, who was hankering after Berar, to join 
his forces. The EnglLsh arrays consisting of 6t50 Europeans, 
1,200 sepoys, and a troop of nativ^o cavalry, opened the 
campaign on the 2nd July, although the rains, the season 
^ of ]iiilitary inaction, had just set in. The nabob’s advanced 
1763 guard at Culwa was defoal od. With the army stationed 
at'Geriah to dispute the advaiuio of the British force, there 
was a long and arduous battle of lour In curs, and never had 
nativti troops fought wiih greater resolution and valour 
than the newly-raised battalions of the nabob ; but nothing 
could wiili.staiul the spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob’s army abandoned its guns and encampment and 
iled. J^larly in November the English commandant carried 
the fortified entrenchment at Oodwa-nulla, and the nabob 
tied to Patini, after having ordorod all his European 
prisoners to be put to death. Ills own mitive officers in- 
‘ dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
bt’avo iind unarmed men ; they were soldiers, they said, and 
not/ executioners. But llaymond, subse(]iicntly known as 
SumrcK), a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the 
Ereiie.h army, and was now in the employ of the nabob, 
oifered liis services, and, proceeding to the house where the 
Mtts^ucreof prisoTiors wci’C coufiuod, poured in volley on 
liuropouiid, volley through the Venetian windows, till forty- 
eight Englisli gentlemen, and a huudi'od English soldiers, 
lay lifeless on the floor. The campaign was completed in 
four months by the capture of Patna and the flight of Meer 
Cossirn to Oude, where the nabob Vizier did not scrujjle to 
despoil him of his proj>erty. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cossirn, thq 
Mwr iftflier determined to place Meer Jaffier again on 

the throne, but. the old man, seventy- two years 
nabob. scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 

was previously required to confirm the grant of the three 
di^ricta already mentioned to the Company, to concede the 
^ flagrant exemption from the transit duties in w^hich the war 
had originated, and to make further donations to* the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govern- 
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ment having a large army to maintain in the field, found 
itself on the verg(j of liankruptcy, which was not to be won- 
dered at, considering that peculation was universal, fi*om 
the highest to the lowest official. Mecr .Taffior was tlioroforo 
brought down to Calcutta to concert the means of replen- 
ishing the treasury. The members of council demanded a 
payment of five lacs of rupees a month for the public 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insifliH>‘d on a 
donation at first of ten lacs, ami eveiituflClIy of fifty lacs, for 
themselves, for what they laid the effrontery -to term 
“ compensation for losses.” These harassing importunities, ^ 
combined with ago and disease, served to hasten his end, 1 705 
and on his return to Moorshedabad he expired in 
Januaiy , 1 7( > 5 . 

The making of nabobs had for tlio last eight years boon 
the most lucrative occupation of the senior civil and 
military ofIic('r\s of the Company, and the fourth 
occasion which lunv arose was not to be neglected. 

The Court of DiT’Cciui’S, exjisperatod by tlie inirpiiti('s of 
their servants, had peremptorily ordered them to exc’cuto 
covouauts t/o abstain from the receipt of ])resonts from the 
natives of the country. ' But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, w'itb the covenants on the council table, 
the sou of ^I(?er Jaffier wiis obliged to become responsible 
for ilio juiymenl of twenty lacs of rupees to the members of 
the council board before ho was allowed to succeed him. 

The conduct of iheso men for five years after the rel iremerit 
of Clive was rjiarked by a dtJgretJ of profligacy of which it 
would not be easy to find a purallel in any ago or country. 
Fortunes of vast amount were acquired by the most 
nefarious means in tljo shortest period ; ’ every idea of ^ 
common morality was treated with sovereign contempt, 
while luxury, coiTuption, and debauchery ])ei’Vftded every 
rank, and tlireatenod the dissolution of government. 

Six iTionths after the elo.se of the war with Alcer Cossim, 
the nabob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusion of the times to acquire possession of tlie [)rovirjoo 
of Beliar, and marched down upon Patna with a large hut 
ill-trained force, accompanied by the fugitive emperor and 
the disinherited nabob of Bengal. The attack w’as un.suc- 
cessfnl, and he withdrew his encampment la Buxar. 
Meanwhile Major Munro, who bad assumed the command jf 
the anny, found the sepoys in a state of flagrant Mutiny of 
mutiny, a»d demanding increased pay and large 1764 

gratuities. With undaunted resolution the Major resolved 
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to snbflno this spirit of revolt at once, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con- 
sisting of native officers, and condemned to death. Twenty 
of tlicm were blown away from tlie guns, and the discipline 
of the army was restored. This was the first of that series 
of mutinies whicli have brohen out from time to time among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a contiiry culminated in 
tho dissMution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. At llio close of the rains, tho Major did not 
licsitate h> load this army, so recently in a state of in- 
Hubor(linaii(»n, to Buxar, whore the nab(jb Vi/.ier had been 
several months. ITis army, consisting of 
njitti.M>f r)0, 000 troops, was completely routed, with tho 
mixar. loss of his entire camp and a hundred and thirty 
guns. Tlui victory of Buxar wuvS an important supphmient 
to tho victory of PIa.s.sy. It demolished the only indepen- 
dent power in the north of India, and it left the Company 
masters of tho cut iro valley of the Ganges from the Hima- 
laya to the sea. The Vizier fled to Bareilly, and offered to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by the payment of half a 
crorc of rupees to the Company and the army, and a large 
douceur to tho commandant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. ImnuKliately after tho victory, tho emperor 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of the tcrritoi-ies of his lato ally, tho nabob Vizier, and tho 
councilVas contemplating a division of them between him 
and tho Company, when Clive made hia appearance in 
Bengal. 

On his return to England in 1760, Clive was received 
1760 with great distinction by tho king and his groat minister, 
Mr. Pitt, who pronounced him “ a hcavcn- 
“ born general,*’ and bo was honoured with an 
iwintuuiit. peerage. But th(? Court of Directors, 

in which his enemies were predominant, treated him not 
only with inalevoleiu'e, hut with iujiistico, and lie was 
obliged tc» tile a hill in (v^uity to recover an annuity which 
Meer Jaffiev had settled upon him, and which thiy had un- 
gratefully sei]uostercd. The war with Moor Cossim, the 
mnvSsacri' of the Europeans, and tho total disorganisa^ 
tion of the govornmimt, had dissipated tho golden dreams 
of prosperity in which tho Company had been indulging. 
T*io Proprietors began to tromblo for their dividends* and 
^ they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctanco, 
1765 to send Clive out to retrieve their affairs. Ha landed at 
Calcutta on tho 3rd of May, 1765, and found tho whole 
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seiriJjc steeped in corruption, and felt hiniselfjustified in as- 
serting that “ there wcri’euot five men of pfinciple to bo found 
“ in it.” His first duty was to enforce the signaturo of the 
covenants the India House had proscribed to abolish the 
I’eceipt of presents. The corrupt officials questioned his 
right to make* such a demand, but he reduced them to 
silence by declaring tliat he would dismiss every one who 
refused to sign them, and send him back to England ; and 
they found it prudent to subnjib to bis iron will. Having 
thus, in the course of seven weeks fully cshiblishod his 
authority in the Govornincnt, Cliv'^e proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of the imperial questions Arrang®- 
which awaited his decision. To prevent iiiiotlier with 
rising like that of Meer Cossim, ho took away ' 

the power of th(‘ sword from tlic nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assigned him out of the revenues of the province the sum 
of fifty-t hree lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad* 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
deliglil, “Tliank God, T sliall now have as many daucing- 
** girls as T like.” The Vizierof Glide had forfeited 
his kingdom by the result of^ the war he had vi4i»T 
wantonly waged against tho Company ; but Clive, 
who was iiKlispos(‘(l to the enlargement of the Company’^ 
territories, det<winiued to restore it to him, with the excep- 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which ho* 
reserved for the emperor, who was now a d- pendant on the 
l:>oanty of tho lilnglish. Clive treated the vagrant with tho 
prince with ! much coiiBideration, and assigned 
him an annual payment of twenty-live lacs of rupees from 
the revenues of the country, in addition to the product of 
the di.stricts. Looking back on the cession of Oudo with the 
light of a century of experience, we are enabled to per- 
ceive that it was anything but jiulicious; and that if Clive 
had at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in the case of Bengal and 
Bohar, be would have, conferred a boon on tho population, 
and benefited the Company’s government. 

The (mipe7*or had repeatedly offered the Company the 
Drvmice, that is, the revenues of the three provinces, and 
Clive now took occasion to solicit the official The 
grant of it. OrLssa was still considered one of n^ wanoe. 
them, although all but one district in the north belongcjd 
to the Mahrattas. This act wa^ completed on the 12th St 
August, a memorable day in the political and con- 
stitutional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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tbroBe two dining-tables were put together ill' Clive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The em- 
peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twenty-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
Company. The Mahomodan historian of this period, 
scandalized by the simplicity of this great transaction, ex- 
claims with indignation that “ a business of so much 
“ importance, which at other times would have required 
the sending of wise ministers and able envoys, was done 
“ and finished in less time than would have been taken up 
“ in the sale of a jackass,” Wliat will appear scarcely less re- 
A.D. E te 1 markable is the expansion of Clive’s sentiments. 
1766 On taking leave of the Court of Directors in 

viewii. 1704, ho assured them that nothing but extreme 
necessity ouglit to induce them to extend their views of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three districts ceded 
to them by Meer Cossim. Before sixteen months had 
elapsed, he congratulated them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms ; yet, with tliis demonstration 
of the vanity of all such resolutions, ho again ventured to 
circumscribe the British empire in India, and after ac- 
quiring the Dewanee, declared that “to extend our 
“ possessions beyond the Curumnassa,” — the north-west 
boundary of the three soobahs, — “ would be a scheme so 
“ extravagantly ambitious that no Goveniment in its senses 
“ would dream of it.” Not more than eighty-four years 
after this solemn denunciation, our boundary had crossed 
the Indus and was extended to the Khyber Phss. 

This transaction was scarcely completed when the new 
empire, which Clive assured the Directors tliat “ all the 
Mutiny of “ princes of Hindostan could not deprive us of 
1766 thoEiiro- “ for many years,” was shaken to its foundation 

poano cow. mutiny of the European officers. They 

had been accustomed to an extra allowance, called 6a/fa, 
when in the field, which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier had 
doubled when he was first raised to the throne, and, as it 
was not withdrawn when they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Court of 
Directors became responsible for the finances of the country, 
they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
r|Sonroes, and they ordered ^is extravagant allowance to 
cease ; bnt the timid Council was deterred by the imperions- 
ness of the officers from executing their orders. ^ The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as be left England, and 
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oti bis arrival he announced tliat the double batta was to 
cease on the 1st of January, 1766. The officers im- 
mediately formed a confederacy to resist the order, and it 
was a^ed that two hundred of them should resign their 
commissions on the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 
Mahrattas was advancing to invade Bohar, tliey felt con- 
iident that the Government would be obliged to retain their 
sendees on their own terms. 

But they had to deal with a man of inflexible resolution, 
who declared that he must see the bayonets levelled at Ids 
throat before be would yield to their demands, ciucn 
He directed the commandants to accept the rosig- inflexibility. 1766 
nation of every officer, and to send him under arrest to Cal- 
cutta. He ordered up officers and cadets from Madras ; 
he engaged the services of others in the sottlemont, and 
proceeded witli those who roTnained faithful, to the head- 
quarters of the army, arrested the ringleaders, and ordered 
them to \k) tried by courtz-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight this formidable conspiracy was quashed by his 
undaunted firmness. He was fully aware, however, that all 
the officers of Government had a real grievance in the 
preposterous policy of the Court of Directors, whd 
limited their allowances to a pittance on which it was not 
possible to live, and forbad all engagement in trade, while, 
they were surrounded with wealth, which ilieir oflicial 
position enabled them to grasp with ease. He therefore osbi- 
blished a Society for conducting a traffic in wilt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a largo 
reservation for their masters in Lcadenhall Street, w’oro to 
be proportionately divided among their servants, civil, 
military, medical, and ecclesiastical. But it was spiiedily 
suppressed by the Directors, who substituted for it a com- 
mission of two and a half per cent, on llie gross revenue 
of tlie province. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in India, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of disease. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so im- ciivcin 
portont and so permanent an influence on the 7b 

course of human afiairs. He not only made the Company 
sovereigns of a country larger than England, with- a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but ho laid the foiiii(iatioi| 
of an empire in the east with an irrepressible clement or 
expansion. Still more, he established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, which has ever since hern growing more 
complete, and is never likely to he shaken. 1 1 is reception 

M 2 
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in England corresponded, at first, with his eminent merits, 
but the tables wore soon turned against him. His great- 
ness excited envy and censure. He had made many 
enemies in Indiii by his stern probity and resolution, and 
they purchased India slock that they might vrreak their 
voiigeiancc on liim. One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great power ai, the India House, ])iirsued him with inveterate 
malignity, and the Com*t of Directors, who had always 
been liostilo to him, now inabifesU-d their feelings by re- 
storing to the service those whom lie had cashiered for 
peculation or inuilny. The king’s ministers joined thehuo 
^ and vry, I’lio Attorney- General pro]H)Sod to coufiscatfc all 

1773 the donations he had received from native princes. In 
ParliamenI his c<mduct w^as stigmatised as a “ mass of the 

most iinlieard of vil]ani(*s and corruption.” But the 
feeling of the House revolted from tlie prf>posal which w'a.s 
made to fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituled for 
it a resolution ibat he had rendered great and mentorious 
iKftthof service's to his country. But his lofty spirit 

1774 ciivt'. could ill brook the tri'atment to wdiich ho had 

been subjee.'t, and, under the pressure of physical and 
iiicntal siiflering, ho ])ut a period to his existence. 

The next five years of administration were a disgrace to 
17 G 7 kitj' years tho national ebanictcr. No sooner was the strong 
f Clive removed, than the whole system of 

1772 11^ ifia. G,ov<)rnment was ])aralysod by the rapacity of tho 
(\)mj)any’s servanks. The covenants t,hoy had signed were 
tix'ated as waste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
tmde of the country, and pro.seeiited it with tlio strength of 
their oftic.ial authority. The Council luid neither the pow'cr 
and still less tlu* inclination to restrain these abuses. The 
nofnrious cliarges of coinniissai’ies, contractors and engineers 
drained the tirasury, Eveiy man wlio w^as permitted to 
make out a hill agfiinst the state made a fortune. These 
evils weri' inderinitely aggravatetl by the memorable famine 
of 1770, which swe]>t away one-third of the population of 
the lower ])rov incus. 


SECTION IJ. 

PKOGEESS OF KVKNTS AT M.M>KAS AND HOMHAY, 1761 — 1772. 

Having thus narratc'd the progress of events in the Gangetic 
valley, we turn to the transactions in the Deccan during 
Affairs at }.H 3 nod, Riul to the intrigues, plerfidy, and 

Mudiajf. hostilities in which tJie Mahmttas, the Nizam, 
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anJ Hyder jAi, wei'e inco-SRantly involved. Tlie extinction 
of the French power in ITGl placet^ ^be pr()t^g6 of the 
English, Mahomed Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Caimatic. Among the native princes of the time he dia- 
tingnished by liis imbecility and hia unscrnpnlonanoss. Ilia 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Oovoniment 
found itself encumbered with the expense of defending a 
territory of 5(),0(i0 square miles without the command of 
its revenues. The enuntry Jiad been, without any settled 
government for twenty years; it had betm despoiled by 
successive invasions, and it was now administered by a 
court profligate and wasUjful, supiiorled by loans raised at 
Madms ou usurious intc'rest, wdiich inij^aircddhc o.iuhictof 
strength of those wlio bori’owed them, and th(? 
morals of Ihose who provid(d them. Tlie 
gfivernor of Madras was constminod to maki* a d(!mjiti(l 
of fifty lacs from tlic nabob to di.sch!irg<' the obligations 
incurred in seating him on tlu* throne; but bis ti*easury 
w'as empty, and lu* proposed to liim to obtain funds from tlu^ 
spoliation of sev(*ral chiefs, and more jiarlionlarly sp„ liuHdri Ilf 
of tlie rajaof Tanjore, from wlmin a contribution 
of twenty-four lacs in four instalments was extorted. The 
peace of Paris n^stored tx) the Knuieh all the possessidns 
they hud held in India, and provided, mori'over, that 
Mahomed Ali should be acknowdedged by both partj^^s 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Salalait Jung jv^mf 
soobadar of the Deccan. He; bad been defx.JSed 
eigliteen months before by his brother iVi/.aiii Ali, wlio, on 
hearing that his right to the throne had been ae.knowle'dgcxi 
by these two great po\vers, ca,used him to be a-ssassinated. 

On the memorable iL’lh of August, 17t)o, Clive obtained 
from the emperor, at the same time with the Dewanee, it 
firman releasing the nabob of the Camatie from »I1 
dependence on the Xizain, and a grant of the xortiimi 17 or* 
northern Sircars to the Company. These districts 
on the Coromandel, coast had furnished Bussy with tlu! 
sinews of war, but, on lii.s departure, bad been wrested from 
the French by Colonel Fordc, Nizam Ali wa.s not di.spohwl 
to submit to the alienation of this province, and on hearing 
that an English force was marching down to occupy it, 
threatened to send his aniiy and cxtcmiinafo it.' The 
government of Madra.s was at this time in the haiid| of 
Mr. Palk, who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
chaplainsbut renounced his orders, went into the civil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and ou his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble douncil of the 
Presidency directed the commander to* suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaty ; 
and on the 12th November, 1706, he concluded the humili- 
1766 ating convention which provided that the Company should 
Diflijrracofui ^^^Id tho northern Sircars, which had been con- 
Enw fcrr(^d on them by the supreme authority in India, 
,as vftssals of the contemptible soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a trihute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But tho !MaflT‘as Presidency went further, and involved the 
Company in the intricatij web of Deccan politics, by 
agreeing to furnish tho Nizam with two|battalions of infantry 
and six pieces of cannon, “to eveiydhing right and 

“ proper in tho affairs of his higlmoss’ government,’* well 
knowing that his immodiate obj(‘ct w.'is to employ them in 
attacking Ilydcr Ali. 

Tho rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one 
of ilio tlii'co men who during the last two centuries have 
niscami obscurity to bo iho founders of great 

kingdoms in India, wnll now demand (ho reader’s 
attention. Mysore was one of the irrovinces of 
tho Hindoo empire of Bcejanuger, extinguished in 1564, and 
f(;U to the lot of a family of Hindoo princes, who gmdiially 
enlarged their territories, and, though repeatedly invaded 
by the Maliratfas, maintained their independence for two 
centuries, till they were dethroned by Hy der Ali. Hisjfamily 
om ignited fn.'m tho Punjab, and his father niised himself to 
the post of head-constal)le and obtained the cDmmand of a 
1702 Ills birth of troops, Hyder was born about the 

. ’ year 1702, and remained without distinction for 

forty-seven years. It was not before 1740, during the 
struggles of tho French and English for power in the 
Deccan, that lie attracted tlio attention of the regent of 
His first Mysore at the siege of Deonhully, and was pro- 
distinction, inotod to an im|X)rtant command. This brief 
epitome affords no space for nanuting the progress of his 
career ; and it is sufUcient to notice that he augmented his 
resources hy false musters, and by bis incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually ab.sorl>ed the chief authority in the 
state. Having at length iicquired the absolute command of 
the array, lie constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on an annuity, which 
1761 was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 
and Runjeet Sing, he w^as unable to read or write, and it may 
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be questioned whether either of them could have passed the 
modem test of talent in a competitive examination, but 
they could all thi*ee create empires and govern them. 
Hyder became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
devoted himself for twenty years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
years he extended his authority up to the Kistna, and ^ 
overran the territory of Bednore on tho summit* Acijuirea 1763 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks the 
maritime province of Canara. The capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, fell without a struggle, 
and Hyder always attributed his subsequent prosperity to 
the treasure he obtained in it. He had previously cast off tho 
title of Hyder Naik, or constable, and assumed the dignity 
of Hyder Ali Khan Bahadoor, and he now introducod 
a stylo of gi’cater splendour and etiquette into his court. 

The Pesliwa, Ballajeo llfio, died of a broken heart on 
heai’ing of the fatal battle of Paniput, and was succeeded 
by his son Mahdoo Rao, then eighteen years of war bo. 
age. The Nizam determined to take advantage 17^1 

of the weakness of the Mahrattas, to recover the thi Nixam 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cede nyUor. 
to them in their palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
with Bhonslay, raja of Nagporo, marched upon Poona, which 1763 
he plundered and partially burnt. Raghoba, the uncle of tBe 
Peshwa, retaliated by laying Hyderabad under contribu- 
tions, and the two armies met on tho banks of tlio Codavery. 
Before the battle, Raghoba had managed to buy off tho raja 
of Nagpore by tho promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacs 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted 
the Nizam, who was defeated with groat slaughter. But 
as the Mahratta.s were incensed at the raja for ^ joining the 
Nizam, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- 1760 
tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped him of the greater portion of the territory ho 
had acquired by his perfidy. 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
a reserve field for plunder when there happened to be no 
other marauding expedition on hand, but the Mahrattas 
rapid rise of a new power under Hyder Ali, with 
an army of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, one half ^ 
of which consisted of well-disciplined battalions, arodled 
tho alarm and tho indignation of tho Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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A.D. brought for the first time into contact ,\vith the Mahrattas, 

1766 and suflen^d a sigmd defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army was a second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, and Hyder 
considered liimself fortunate in being relieved from the 
Rflpcntf**! MahraUas by restoring the greater portion of the 

1 765 of districts ho had usurped, anel paying an indemnity 
^ ‘of thirty-two lacs of rupees. To compensate for 

these losses ho invaded the iiiciritime province Malabar, 
which had never been subjugated by the Mahomedan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chieftains, oilered a noble 
resistance, but the whole province was ncverlhelesB 
occupied, and the Mysore flag was planted on tlio towers of 
Calicut, the cliiof of W'hich was still ch'signated the Zaniorin, 
as in the days of Albuquerque, two eenluj'ies and a half 
l^efore. Friun these schemes of conqu(‘st Hyder w'as 
recalled to defend his own dominions and to insist a 
confederacy of the MahraUas and’ the Nizam, into which 

J766 the Company was unwillingly drawn hy tht‘ fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12ili November, 17l>(», wliicli bound the 
Aladms Covernment to assist the Nizam with an auxiliary 
force. Ho nenv claimed ihe fulfilment of lids engagement, 
and, in an (wil hour, Colonel Smith was sent with an army 
to co-operate with him and the ^lahrattjis in coercing 

1767 Hyder. TMie Muhraitas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistna in January, let loose their preilatory horse on 
Hyder’s northern dominions, and constrainotl him to 
purchase their retreat by the payment of tJjirty lacs of 


rnpees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizands camp, fimnd 
that he \vas basely negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
„ ,, on the Ihighsh army, and he withdrew wdth the 

oftiu' bulk ot Ins force to deierid the frontier or the 

Carna-tio. The bargain with Hyder was coiupleled 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam I o fall 
on the Bidtish force on receiving an immediate pa 3 Tnent of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a promise of six lacs of annual 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,U00 cavalry 
and 28,000 infantry, with a hundred guns, while the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabres and 5,8o0 Imyoncts, with 


Col Sxnith ^^6- With this disproportionate force 

delfts Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
oaptured sixty-four pieces of cannon. Daring 
these operations Hyder’s eldest son Tippoo, then 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to Madras with 


Col SxnltS 
1 ijtit do^to 
the con- 
federates. 
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a body of 5,000 horse, ^and plundered the .country houses of 
the Mfwiras gentry, and the members of Government only es- 
caped being captured by the eagerness of tlio Mysore troops 
for plunder. In the ineaniinio, the Govennneiii of Bengal 
sent an expedition by sea under Colonel Peach, to ci'cate a 
diversion in the Nizam’s territories. He laiulcd un tJic 
coast, carried everything before him, and advanced xixumv 
to Warungul, within eigliiy miles of Hyderabad, UTiUorion 
and the Nizam descrteil Hyder, and harftenod to 
make his peace with the English. 

The affairs of the Nizam wore now in a desperate con- 
dition. H(3 had been defeated in two engagements; his 
northern teiTitories wore occupied and liis capital pisu-rwoofui 
was thi'catened ; and t he Madras Pres idem t, Mr. 

Palk, might liave dictated liis own terms. It '* *'^**^'’ 
might have Ixen expected that lie would, at least, liavo 
declared the former treaty aiinulkul by ilio inonsii’ous 
pertidy of the Nizam ; hut, after .seveml weeks of negotiation, 
he concluded another treaty, the most disgi’aoeful >vliicli had 
ever sullied the aTinahs of the Company, it confirmed the 
dishonounihlc engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
8ircar.s, wliicli had been granted l)y the inipeTial firman 
“ to tlio Company, their heirs and descendants for ever and 
“ ever, free, (‘xempt and safe from all demands of th(» 
“ imperial dewaneo ollicc and the imperial court,” and it* 
postponed the posse ssion of tlic Giinioor Sircar till tluj death 
of the Nizam’s brother, Ba.salut Jung, to wlJoin 1 k‘ had 
illegally assigned it. llyder Ali, who had been a sovereign 
prince for .seven years, w’lis confcmjituously described in 
the treaty as JJydcjr Naik, or constable, a reb(d and a 
usurper, and it was .stipulated that the Englisli Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Balaghaut, the table-land of 
Mysore, from him, and hold it as a hef of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven Ijics a year, and likewise pay ckovi for it 
to tlie Mahrai tas, who were no parties to the trealy, To 
crown their folly the Madras Council again involved their 
masters in all the intrigues and dangers of Deccan politics, 
by engaging lo assist the Nizam, the most treacherous 
prince in that age of perfidy, with two baitalionn of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery whenever he should rerjuiw) 
them. The treaty was reprobated by tbe Court of Dir(*ctors, 
who remarked, “ We cannot take a view of your condiiA 
“ from the commencement of your negotiations for the 
“ Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
“ we see the opulent fortunes acquired by our servants since 
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** that period, it gives bnt too mucb weight to the public 
“ opinion that this rage for negotiations, treaties and 
“ alliances, has private advantage for its object more than 
“ the public good.” A truer verdict was never pronounced t 
in Leadeuhall Street. During this disgraceful decade the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation and profligacy 
as deeply as that of Bejigal, with the additional vice of 
official ][)oltroonery, 

H^^der, who was fully ct)gnizant of this treaty which 

^ j, treated him ns an usurper, and bound the Englisli Govem- 

1768 War with merit to dismember his dominions, saw that he 

Hytier. liad now to maintain a struggle for his political 

oxistonce, and he prepared for the conflict. An expedition 
from the Bombay Presidency had destroyed a portion of his 
fleet and capturt^d some of his towns on the Malabar coast ; 
but b(! .speedily recovered them, and returned to prosecute 
the war in bis eastern districts. In tlio inanngcmeiit of the 
war into whicli the Madi*as Council had so wantonly 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of infatuation as in 
their negotiations. Two “field deputies” were sent to 
control tlie movements of the force, and the .supply of the 
pommissariat was entrusted to the imbecile nabob of the 
Carnatic, who disappointed tlie Govemrnont, as a matter of 
coars(). But notwithstanding every disadvantage, Colonel 
'Smith overran half Ilyder’s territories and captured some 
of his priiKjipal fortresses. Under the dread of a siinul- 
binoous invasion of tlio ^Mahrattas, Hydor deemed it pnidont 
to heiid to circumstances, and offered to cede the Baramahal 
and to pay down ten lacs of rupees ; but the President, 

U68 Cf)i. Siuitii’s inflated by recent successes, advanced the most 
succi'SM. extravagant and inadmissible f demands, and 
llyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company. The siege of Bangalore was 
raised, and Hydor, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts he hod lost ; descended into the Bara- 
mahal, and turacd south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
four lacs of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
towards Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
iryder Council to sue' for an accommodation, but after a 

1769 dictates fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 

only twelve days when they had asked for forty. 
Hydor resumed his course of desolation. He drew Colonel 
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Smit£, who had been reinstated in his rammand, to a 
distance of on© hundr&d and forty miles from Madras, and 
determined to bring the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walls. Placing himself at the head of 
6,000 of his best cavalry ho marched a hundTOd and thirty 
miles in three days and a half, and suddenly making his 
appearance at St. Thome, about four miles jfrom Madras, 
demanded that an order should be sent to stop the pursuit of 
Colonel Smith, who was follo|ring him* with tlie gn^atest 
rapidity, and that the President, Mr. Du Pre, who had 
succeeded Mr. Palk, might bo sent to his camj) to treat 
with him. Hydor was master of the situation and dictated a.i). 
his own terms. A treaty was concluded on the 3i'd April, 1760 
the salient points of which were a mutual restitution of 
conquests, and an alliance offen.sivc and defensive. Hyder 
■was to be assisted by a British contingent if he was attacked 
by any of the powers in the Deccan, and for the third 
time did the Madras Council involve the Company in the 
ever shifting and perilous politics of the Deccan. Thus 
ended the second Mysore war, with the loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all the treasure 
which bad been expended, and above all, of the prestige of 
the English arms, 

Hydor AH, having settled his dispute >vith the Madras 1770 . 
Government, and obtained the promise of its support, with- • 
held the payments due to tlie Maliratta.s and 
invaded their territories. The Peshw'a assembled mid 
a largo army with the determination to subjugate 
Mysore. Hy dor’s forts were ra])idly reduced and 
his districts laid waste, and ho was induced to make 
overtures of peace ; but as the Peshwa demanded a crore of 
rupees the negotiation was broken off Ilydcr then 
advanced with 35,000 men and forty guns to'Milgota, 
where he found himself entrapped into a false po.sition. 

After sustaining an incessant cannonade for eight days he 1771 
commenced a steal thy, re treat by night to Seringapatam, 
twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Mahnittas assaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only by their 
eagerness for plunder. Hyder’s capital was besieged for 
five weeks, and he importuned the President of Madras for 
that assistance which lie w'as bound to afford by the reccnlf 
treaty. The President and Council considered it of vital 
consequence^ for the honour and the interests of the Com- 
pany to support him, but they were overruled by the 
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iiiturfcrencc' of Sir John Lindvsay, whom the prime minister, 
doladed by ibo representation of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
had, by an act of incredible folly, sent out as the king’s 
re])rcsentative to his court. The authority of tlie Company’s 
Govenimeiit was at once suporsedod by that of the Crown, 
and the profligate ria]»ob not only set the Madras Council at 
defiance, but induced Sir John to insist on an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. lJyd(*r Ali, deprived of British support, was 
Todiicod to oxtrernitios, and obliged to purchase* peace by 
the payment of thirty-six laers of i-upecs and sub knitting to an 
^ annual tribute of fourteen lacs, and making a 

1772 SSit<l'r.v! of ieiTitory wliich reduced tluj kingdom 

(»f Mysore to smaller hniils than it comprised at 
the beginning of the century. Jle T)cver forgave or forgot 
lliis desertiem, and ten years later cx.icicd a fearful jienalty. 

Bight yocirs aftei' tlic Mahrattas had been expelled from 
Ilindostaii liy the battle of Panipiit;, the Ptjshvva e<iuipped 
Wdhiiitu army of ()()<) horse and a large body of 
1709 infantry, with a numorouH artillery, to recover 

t lieir footing, and renew their s])oliations. The 

lirst operations of this forci* were? directed against 
the Rajpoots, from whom they exacted ten laes of rupees; 
and th(ui against the Jauts, who agreed to pay them sixty- 
live laes ; after which they overran the districts of the 
177(! Ibfljillas, and iwaged the whole of the Dooah, or country 
lying between the Jumna and the (binges, and returned to 
Delhi liefore the rains. The emperor, after the arrange- 
ment made with Lord Clive in 17bo, had continued to 
reside at Allahabad, in the tran(juil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of the revenues of Corah and 
Allahabad, wliilw the districts around Delhi still atttfcched to 
the Crown were administered by Nujeeb-ood-dowlah, and, 
on his death, by his son Zabita Khan. The emperor was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
and establishing hivS ciuirt in the ancient capital. The 
Mahrattas were equally desirous of seating him on it, and 
obtaining the iinpoWant influence of his name. In spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned him of 
the danger of such a movemoiit, he throw himself into 
< their arms, and was by thorn installed on the 25th 
Dei^ember. 

^ The next year the Mahnittas again ovenan Rohilcund, 
and the Rohilla chiefs were driven to solicit the aid of the 
Vizier of Oiide. Theixj are few transactions^ involved in 
greater obscurity than the negotiations between the Mah- 
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rattas, the Rohillas, and the Vizier, on this momorable oc- 
casion. It would appear that the Mahrattas ofTored to retire 
on receiving forty lacs of rupec.s, or a bond for Noj^otifttions 
that amount from the Ilohilla chiefs, but gimraii- witu thu 
teed by the Vizier himself. The Vizier cmtlorsed 
the bond, and received an iiiabiliuent of five lacs from Hafiz 
Ruhmut, the Rohilla chief, but neglected to pay any 
portion of it to the Mahrattas. Meanwhile, the Mahnitt*xs 
offered to cancel tin: demand om the Rohillas if tiny would 
join in an attack on (Jude, receiving half the conquered 
territories ; but they refused to listen to the proposjil, and 
cast in their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several detach- 
ments of Mahrattas laid waste a portion of Mlohilcund, 
hut they were held in check by the coiribined force of 
the Rohillas, of the Vizier, and of the English brigade 
sent to protect the coiiniry. The Peshwa Mahdoo Rao, 
meanwhile, died ai- Poona, and his successor planned an 
expedition to the C^arnatic, and recalled the whole of the 
Mabratta force from Hindostan, and they quitted it laden 
with the booty of tlircio campaigns. At the close of the 
previous year the cmf)eror, unable any longer to support 
the arrogance and rapjuuty of ibo Mabnittas, mot them in 
the field, but his army w^is completely defeated, and lie was 
obliged to open the gat(‘S of Delhi to their hOvstilo battalions, 
and submit to all their demands. • 

The British Government in India at this [)eriod presonl>od 
a singular anomaly. The agents of a Lomron trading 
Company ha4 accpiired the sovereignty of jiro- jic'formof 
vinces larger and more populous than England. 

They were making w ar and pea^je, putting up and 
pulling down thmne.s, and disposing of princely revenues. 
Their servants in India, wdth salaries of three and four 
hundred rupees a nujiith, were coming home, year after 
yea/, with colossal fortunes, and setting up establishments 
which cast the aiicieni arist/jcracy into the shade. Tlie 
Indian nabobs, as tluw >vero called, were exposed on the 
stage and avoided in society, from the impression that their 
sudden and enormous w’calth had been acquired by injustice 
and oppression. The miicliinery of the Government at 
home had been constructed for the management of c(mi- 
mercc, and w'os ill suited for the adnunisiration of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means #f 
amassing these ambitiou.s fortunes were at the di.s}K)8al of 
the Dii*Gcttr8, who wore elected by the votes of the Pro- 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 


1772 


1773 
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tliat in 1771 the s}iip*8 husbands, then a wealthy and power- 
ful body, bought fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became a scene of 


jobbery and corruption never soon in England before. The 

A.i). Indian Government was equally fetid in London and in 

1771 Calcutta. A general cry was raised for Parliamentary 
investigation, whicli was redoubled by the financial em- 
barmssihonts of the Company. The frauds of their servants 
in India had exha\iated their treasuiy. With an annual 
revenue of two croros and a half of rupees, they owed more 
than a crore and a quarter in England, and a crore in 
Calcutta. It was in these circumstances of impending 
bankruptcy ‘that the Court of Proprietors voted themselves 
a dividend at the rate of twelve and a half per cent. The 
Court of Directors borrowed of the bank of England as 
long us the bank would lend, and then solicited a loan of a 
million from the English excheejuor, to prevent the doors of 
the India House from being closed. The ministers referred 
them to Parliament, which was consequently convened 

1772 earyer than iisnal. A select Committee was appointed to 
collect evidence, when the scenes of violence and iniquity by 
wliieli the Hritish name hiwl been disgraced in India were, 
for the first time, laid bare to the nation, and Parliament 
determined at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs 
into its own hands. The Company protested against this 
invasion of their chartered riglits, but the universal odium 
they had iiicurrod tliroughout the country jdaced them at 
the mercy of tho ministry. The vicious constitution of 
their corporation was reformed. Tho Directors were to bo 
elioseii for four years instead of one; tho votes of the 
Pro[)rietors w’ere to bo limited to. four, whatever amount of 


1773 


riegiiiftUng .stock they might hold ; and twelve hundred of the 
Act. proprietors wore disft'anchised at a stroke. The 

governor of Bengal was appointed Governor- General upon 
two lacs and a half a year, with a Council consisting of four, 
on one lac each, and a Supi’oino Court ^vas to be estoblLshed 
in Calcutta on the model of the courts of Westminster, 


with a Chief Justice and three pui.sne judges. The Act, 


which was designated the “ Hogulating Act,” purified the 


home administration, but it shook the British power in 
India to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER VI. ■ 

SECTION 1. 

MR. HASTINGS’S ADMINISTRATION TO THE DEPARTUPwE OF 
MR. FRANCIS. 

Warren Hastings was appointed in the Act the first 
Governor- General of India. bad landed in Calcutta as 

a writer on the Company’s establishment in 1750, 
and was employed for the first seven years in 
appraising silks and muslins and copying invoices, 

The great events which followed the battle 'of Flossy 
afforded the first opportunity of developing his talent s, and 
he was selected by Colonel Clive to iiiprcsent the Govern- 
ment at the durbar of Moorshedabad, tlion the most 
important of subordinate offices in the serv'ice. Three 
years after he came by rotation into the Council board, and 
offered a strenuous resistance to those pnifligate measures 
of liis colleagues which brought on the war with Mcer 
Cossim. Ho returned to England after fifteen years’ J 705 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Vansittart, who 
saikHi in the same ship with him, was reported to have 
taken home little short of fifty lacs. After a residence of 
several years in England the Court of Directors restored • 
him to their service, and appointed him second member of 
Council at Madras, where ho exhibited such zeal And ability 
as to be selected to take charge of the Government of 
Bengal. Hastings found the administration in a Governor of 
state of complete anarchy. The double Govern- 
ment established by Clive, which was considered a master- 
piece of policy, had turned out to be the curse* of the 
country. The management of the revenue, which embraced 
the most important functions of Government, was in the 
hands of natives, acting under the venal court of the 
nabob, though nomiuaHy under the control of the English 
Besident, and they were practically without any control 
whatever. The people were oppressed by the native 
functionaries and zemindars, who enriched themselves at 
the expense of the state. Supervisors were appointed in 
17C0 to check these abuses, but they knew nothing of tlie 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, andf 
became more tools in the hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. The Court of Directors determined 
therefore “ to stand forth as Doan,” as they termed it, and 
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to take on themselves the collection and management of the 
revenues through the agency of their own European 
servants. To Hastings was committed the arduous duty of 
ciirrying out tliis (lifTicult policy, and he entered upon it 
with his accustomed resolution. AlIigw revenue settlement 
was formed uiuUt the immediate direction of members of 
the Council. The charge of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
was committed to tlie covonanied servants of the Company, 
vigorous auflthe treasury wfis removed from Moorshedabad 
H73 to Calcutta, which became from tliat time forward 

the capital of llengfil. AVithoiitthc aid of a lawyer, he 
drenv up a simple code of regulations for the courts he had 
eHtahlished, winch exhibited in a remarkable degree the 
versatiliiy of his talents. All thesis organic changes were 
'completed in the brief space of six months. 

The first military operations of Hastings’s administration 
oxei’ciscd uiiliapj)iiy a very inauspicious influence on his 
reputation. Tho Vizier had long eagerly coveted the 
The iiohiiia possossiou of Jloliilcund, and the Mahrattas had 
no sooner returned to their own country, as 
already stated, than he importuned Hastings to assist him 
in Asoizingit, with tho ofler of forty lacs of laipees, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rnpees a month for tho 
pay of tlio troops employed in the service. He represented 
•tlial the Rohillas had offered to pay him forty lacs to 
deliver thorn from the Mahrattas, that they had been 
expelled by his army, aided by a brigade of Company’s 
troops, and that tho Rohilla chiefs now repudiated tho 
obligation. The Vizier’s tempting offer was made at a time 
when the Court of Directors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, were imj)ortuiiing the Council by every vessel for 
remittances. The treasury at Calcutta was not only empty, 
but moi-e than a croro of rupees in debt. The nabob want^ 
teiTitory and Hastings w\auied money, and he persuaded 
his conscience that the statements of the Vizier wero true, 
and that the ingratitude of the Rohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributive justice would like- 
wise promote the interests of the Company, 

Hastings pi‘oceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with the nabob to that effect, and at the same time restored 
J7-3 Treaty with ^ two districts of Corah and Allahabad, 

* ^ubob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to tho emperor, and whieli the emperor had tiTinsftTred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. For tliis grant the treasury 
was enriched by a further payment of fifty lacs. The nabob 
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Vizier, having secuml the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the Rohilla chief the balance of tlie bond, of which only live 
Jacs had been paid. Haliz liuhmut offered U> make good 
y whatever tlio Vizier had actually paid to the Mulii’attas, 
though they had left the country by orders fTOui Poona ayd 
not through any exertions on his part ; but as nothing had 
been paid them, the offer was treated with contempt. Tlic 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, •offered to 
compromise tlic claim, but tjie perHdious Vizier raised liis 
demand to two crores. The Rohillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the last extivinity, and brought 
40,000 troops into the field, but they were Hohiiia^ 
defeated and dispersed, and the bnive Ifutiz 
Ruhmut fell with tlin^e of his sons. Tlio Vizier re- 
mained beyond th® reach of lire, but as soon as t he battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “ We have the 
“ honour of the clay,” exclaimed the English commandant, 
** and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of thfe few stains on the bright and hoiiouni})le career 
of Hastings. It is doubtless time that the Rohillas, who had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all othei* Afglian 
tribes in Iliiulostan and the Deccan, dangerous and formid- 
able neigh bours, and might at any time have j(*inod tlio 
Mahrattas and overrun Oude, which the Company’s Govern- 
ment was bound to defend, but the war umjuestionabfy 
originated in the rapacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. The Asstu tion that 
half a million of people were driven acro.ss the Ganges, and 
that ** the country became a bowling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Six months after the conquest of the Rohilla*^ tlic four 
judges of the Supreme Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, -and the new Government was 
proclaimed on the 20th November. Of the fTov^ninont 
councillors, Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility 
and had served on the Coast ; General Clavering was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful with tin* 
prime minister ; and Mr. Francis, the reputed author of 
Junhis, was equally distinguished by his talents and hi.s 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and corrufition, 
and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom^it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first ij^eeting of Council in which Hastings presided as 
Governor-General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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liini of all power in the'Goveniment. They proceeded to 
r{‘call Mr. Middleton, wliom Hasting liad placed ns the 
CoTnpany’s representative at Lucknow, and sent Mr. 
Bristow one of their friends to occupy the post, thereby 
proclaiming tlui extinction of Hastings’s authority through- 
out llindo.stan. They ordered the otlicer in command in 
Oudo peremptorily ix) withdraw the brigade, and to demand 
the puynaent of all arrears from the Vizier within a 
fortnight, and thus cKimjiromiaed the wifety of Oude, and the 
faith of th(i British Government. 

During tiu'se transactions the Vizier died, upon wdiich 
Mr. Francis declan^d that every ('ngageincnt between the 
Gomjiany’.s Government anil that of Oude w^as 
^ 7*73 thereby cancelled, exce]it that whiidj referred to 

tcuuni- the piiYmeiifc of arrears. Mr. Ki“fineis aeeordiiifflv 

h ' 1 I • .A i • i A ^ 

constrained hi.s son to enter into a new treaty, 

‘ and though lie had denounced ITastings for “ letting out 

“British tr(K)i>s for hire to the Vizier,” not only repeated 
tlio hargahi, but increased the liii’e of the troops. He 
likewise obliged the Vizier to cede to the Comjiany the 
pi*ovinee of Benares, valued at twenty-two lacs a year. 
The deceased Vizier had accumulated two crores of 
treasure, whicli wei’c buried in tlie vaults of the zenana. 
Jlis widow and Ids mother, historically known as the 
''begums,” claimed the whole of this pro[)erty under the 
terms of a will, which, however, was m^ver jiroduced. The 
Vizier w as under heavy ohJigat ions to t he (kmipany, and the 
troops, 1()0,()00 ill number, were twelve months in aiTeai*. 
Tiie trea^ul'e >vas state property and auswei’able in the 
' first in.staiico for its debts, but Mr. Bristow constrained tlie 
X’izier to affix his seal to a deed assigning three-fourths of 
it to the ])rincesses, under the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment in C’aleutta. The tiwps mutinied for pay, and it 
was rejHU'ted that 2d,00() w^ero slaughtered, but the state 
Avas pit'served from a revolution by the presence of the 
Conipa ny ’ s bri gade. , 

As soon as it became knowm that Hastings’s authority 
was extinct, and that the ^surest mode of obtaining the 
, favour of t hose w ho were now in the seat of power 

177o nKtiiiiat was to bring accusations against him, a sivarm of 

informers hastened to Calcutta and filled the 
aiWecharalK'rs of Ids opponents. ChargOvS of every variety 
wei*e rapidly manufactured and eagerly welcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on tlie minutes of Gonncil “ that there 
“appeared to be no species of peculation from which the 
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“ ifonourablo the Governor- General hnil thoiight it reason- 
‘‘able to abstain, anlTby which he had amassed a fortune 
“ of forty lacs of rupees in two years.” Th(‘ most important 
and moraqniblo of these charges was that brought forward 
by Nunkoonvar. He was by birth a braJimin, wlu) had 
taken an active part in jmblic aflairs at. Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and had accumulated a crore of rupees by intriguo 
and treachery. He bad been re})catedly deimimced to 
the Council by the Court of pirectors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of having received abribi^ of three lacs and a half 
from ]yiunec begum, who liad been appointed by liim to 
supcTintend the nabob’s household. • 

The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Crovernor-G('neral in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
as.serted that he knew what was duo to the a . d . 

character and dignit}' of tlie head of the Govern- iiurmiiH 
merit, and would not preside at th(‘ lioard to bo 
criminated by the dregs of Hocict)^. Ho dissolve'd the 
sitting and retired, wdien his opponents placed General 
(Maveriiig in the chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
d(?seantod on the vcuiality of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Miineo begum, wbieb tc‘sti{i(;<l to the ]>ayrnent 
of the douceur. The Council immediately voted that the 
Governor-General had clandestinely and illegally received 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should be called upon 
to iTfund it to the t^»asurJ^ The liegum d(‘n 1 o(l all know- 
ledge of the letter; the best, Persian experts pronounced 
the signaiurb a forgery, but the seal appeared to bo genuine, 
and the mysterj^vas not cleared up till, after Nunkoomar’s 
death, facsimiles of the seals of every eminent cljaracjter in 
the state were found in his cabinet. P^oi' th(i vindication of 
his own cliaracter Hastings now brought an action for con- 
spiracy in the Supreme Court against Nunkooraar and 
seveml otlier.^. The judges admitted the charge, and hold 
him to bail. 

Flight ifeeks after the commericcraont of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
against Nunkoomar. It had been instituted 
originally in the old mayor’s court, and Nnn- cx^rMiuonof 1775 
koomar was committed to pri.son, but relea-sed Nunxooniftr. 
through the intervention of Hastings. On t he esfcablislimilht 
of the Supremo Court this suit, together with all others 
then pen<Jing, was transferred to its files. The forgery was 
established by the clearest evidence, before a jury consisting 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
he was found guilty and hung in *the most conspicuous 
portion of the town. This tmnsaction was long considered 
the culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was 
asscjrted in high quarters that the brahmin was murdei*ed 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that the execu- 
tion was dcflignod to stifle all further accusations. But 
time, the* vindicator of truth, lias dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The cohicidcnco ‘of the charge of Hastings 
against Nunkoomar and of the native against Nunkoomar 
was pur(‘ly accidental. There has never been a particle of 
evidence to connect Ha.stings with the forgery suit, and his 
owm assertion tliat he had neither prompt od nor encouraged 
it must bi^ considered conclusive. The sentence, however 
conformable to the sanguinary laws of England a,t the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it was committed bcfoi'e the Supreme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the decid is divided between the judges of the Supreme 
Coui’t find the triumvimto who, jiossessed of supreme power, 
declined to suspend the execution of the sontt?nco pending 
a reference to England, which they must have known 
would have saved his life. 

The Court of Directors, to whom both parties had 
appealed against each other, passed a ^'oto of censure on 
Hastings, but it was oveiTulcd by the Court of Proprietors, 
who enU'rtained an exalted opinion of his merits. During 
Tiimtinjr? height of the conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, 

Aj). U'luUrw hiB worried by the opposition and iiisuUs of his oppo- 
1 < 7 6 rosign^tion. instnicted his agent in London to tender 

his resignation, but two or three months later, having re- 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 
agent, however, seeing the strength of the current against 
IiastingH both in Leadenliall Street and Dow*ning Street, 
took upon himself to intifnate to the Court Directors 
that he was authorised to offer his patron’s retirement from 
office. Then ensued several months of violent disputes in 
the Court between Hastings’s friends and enemies, which 
resulted in a resolution by the majority that he had 
positively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
n® first inatniotions were before them, and they proceeded 
to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of these transac- 
tions created a serious convulsion in Calcutta. General 
Glareiing, the senior member of council, determined to 
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take possession of tlie Govornment, and was sworn in by 
bis colleagues as Oovemor-General ; tut Hastings,* who 
repudiated the fact of bis msignation, refused to give up 
the keys of the fort or of tbe treasury, and issued lus com- 
nuinds to all civil and military ofbeers to obey no orders but 
his own. Tbe dispute was drifting into bostilitie.s, 
which must have been fatal to the public interests, of ' 
when Hastings brought it to a aaft‘ issue by 
ofiering to refer the question tto the arbitrament 
of tbe judges of tbe Supre'me Court, who, after long and 
anxious deliberation, continued till four in the morning, 
decided that any assumption of authority by Sir .rohii 
Clavering would be illegal. He died sliortly aftbr; and Hast- 
ings recovered liis authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but be was systematically opposed by ]Mr. 

Francis u[ioii every ({iie.stion, political, military, 
and tidmini.strative. The contest ended, nc- 
cording to the barbarous practice of the ])eriocl, 
in a duel, in wliieh Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon 
after returned to England. 

SECTION fl. 

WAR WITH THE MAHIIATTAS. 

To resume the thread of affairs in tliu Mahratta common* 
wealth, the constitution of which was passing tlirough 
great and important changes. The four chiefs — of 

Sindia and Holkar, the Gaikwnr and the raja of Aiuiiraitu 
Nagpore — originally the generals of the Peshwa, * 

Were outgi’owing his authority, and developing into inde- 
[>endent princes, a7id enjoyed tw’^o-thirds of the Mahratta 
revenues. The military force of the stfite, consisting of 
100,000 splendid cavahy, with a proportionate strongili of 
foot and aidillery, wji^ no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwft ; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom had his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshw'a, Mahdoo Ilfus 
little inferior to any of his race in the cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by his younger 1772 
brother, Narrain Eao, who recalled the troops from tifie 
banks of tbe Ganges, as already stated. After a brief 
reign of nine months he was assassinatc’d, as the Mahrattas 
universally believed, by the orders of his uncle Kaghoba, a 
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brave soldier, bui fin inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 
A,i). KJiijhobiJ never fortunate. He took possession of the 

1773 vacant throne, and at once plunged into hositili- 

th( PoHhwa. with the Nizam, and constrained him to 
niak(j a large cession of teiTitoiy, whicli, however, by an 
act of infatuation, lie restored to him. He then proceeded 
against ITyder, from whom he obtained nothing but empty 
promises. ^ From these southern expeditions he was recfilled 
to the seal (d‘ government iy a h)rmitlable confederacy 
raised against him hy the leading ministers at Foona. 
They lunl rt'ceivod intimation that th(^ widow of the 
deceased I\;s]iwa was about to become a inotlier, and they 
eonveyi'd lierfor secuirity to a lull foi tress, taking the ])recau- 
tion of sending with lier a number of brahmin females in the 
same (condition, to meet ilio eontingency of her gi\ iug birth 
to a daughter. The widow was confined of a son, who was 
1771 installed as the Peslnva Mahdoo Hao the second, and a 
regency was formotl to conduct the Oovernment. Raghoba 
Uaj;hoim’8 hastcMU'd tow’ards Poona, and with the aid of 
iiiovtnu'ute. jMoraii Rao of Ciooty, llie greatest Mahratta 
general of the ago, wlio had measured swords with Law- 
reiieo and Olive, inflicted a crushing defeat on the army of 
the regency ,* hut, instead of following up his victory by 
advancing at once upon tlie capital, and taking advantage 
of the eonsternatiori wdiich jirevailed, he turned otf to 
Roorhanpore, and moved across the Nerbudda. There he 
was joined by Siiidia and Holkar, as they returned from 
Hohilcuiul, and advanced into Guzerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaikwav’s troojis, 

»' Uaghoba now opened negotiations with the President of 
Rombay, and made an ofler of money ami territory, in 
reluni for inilitaiy support, which was eagerly 
embraced. The Company, whoso ]>ossessioiis had 
177o with Bom- liceii conflned for a century to Bombay, had 
al\vays coveted the acquisition of the harbour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, Re])arated from it by a 
naiTow chaiuu‘1. The President oflered to assist Raghoba^ 
with a body of troojts, on his providing funds for their 
maintenance, and coding tliese coveted possessions in per- 
petuity to tile Company; but be could not bring himself to 
alienate the island and the harbour, w'hich the Mahrattas 
prfeod the more highly as they had been w’i*ested from a 
1789 European powder, the Portuguese, about thirty years before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded wdth him, and 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. While the 
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negotiation was pending, the Bombay auiliorities received 
infomation ihat a large armament was about to bo sent 
from Goa to recover Bassein and Salsc^ti e, and as tliey con- 
sidered that tlio Portuguoso wore likely ti> be more trouble- 
some neighbours than tbe Mabrattas, proceedeil to take a.d. 
summary possession ot‘ ihom. Meanwhile, the regency at 1"74 
Poona having succeeded, by large offers, in d(‘t aching 
Sindia and Ilolkar from the cause of Huglioba, sCiit a large 
force to attack him. lie wils routed tit Wassud, and Ih^d 
with l, 00 t> horse to the encampment of Colonel Keating, 
wdio had by this time reached Surat with the Bombay de- 
tachmoiit. 

A treaty was then prosonled for bis accoftance, which 
stipulated that the Bombay Government should furnish him 
with a body of d,(iOO troops to reinstate} liim as Pesliw^a, on 
condition of his ol^ding territory of the animal value of 
nineteen lacs of rupees, making an immediate })ayineut of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Bassein; 
and he eoulvl no longer (^onUmle to refuse this demand. It 
was this treaty, called the treaty of Surat, which Tri>i,tyof 
involv(‘d tlie Company in the tirst Mahratta war, 
and it was concluded without the knowledge of ]Iast- 
ings and the Supremo Council. The Bombay authorities 
having thus embarked in a war wit h the regoncy, LuttU of 177^5 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on J^JOlla. Aira;*. • 

He found tbe Mahratta. arm 3 »^ strongly jiosted at Arras, and it 
was on this field that the English and Mahi’afta forces met 
for the first time since ihe gentlemen of the factory of 
Surat had gallantly repulsed Sevajee in 10r)b. Tlie dis- 
proportion of the armioH was as ten to one, but tbe * 
Mabratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled jire- 
cipitately across tbe Kerbudda, after having throw^n their 
guns into it. The Gaik war, who had hitherto held aloof, 
now hastened to join Kagboba, and promised to furnish 
him with a large supply of money and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach. The Mahratta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by tbe English commo- 
dore. The campaign liad been prosperous beyond the 
highest expectation, and the insignificant ProsicloiKy of 
Bombay had obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and tbe 
Nizam had been emboldened by their vveaknes.s to (*xacf a 
considerable cession of territory. 

Those brilliant prospects were marred by the folly and 
perversity of Mr. Francis and his associates. They 
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pronounced the treaty impolitic, clangerons, and unjust, and 
I, Fdiiv of the unauthorised by tlio Supreme Council, 

n;:) which had been invested with the control of the 

Council. Ttiiiiop Presidencies, and tliCy sent peremptory 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army from the field. 
Hastings efiually disapproved of the treaty, but took a 
statesman’s view of their position, and affirmed that as the 
Company « Clovernmont was actually involved in war, it 
should bo prosecuted with vigour, and concluded as speedily 
as possible. At the same time the majority in Council 
deputed Colonel Upton to Poona t^ disavow the proceedings 
of th(' FJoinbay Government, and to opem negotiations 
with the regency. It was in vain the Ilombay atitho- 
rities remonstrated on the imprudence of destroying 
th(>ir ihflnence, and withdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of violating a solemn 
engagement. 

C'Olonel Upton, on his arrival at Poona, found the astute 
ministers determined to bike advantage of the.se divided 
. ( oi v^um couneils, They extolled to the skies “ tlie wisdom 
,4tpoynn. “of the great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concluded but when the Colonel 
proposed that Salsette and Bassoin should bo guaranteed to 
. tlui C\)m{uiny, they assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 

the immediate surrender of Eagboba, and the rcstoration'of 
all the t(‘rritory the Company bad recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
IMr. Francis and bis colleagues, and they determined to 
support Eagboba ; the troops were again onlered to take the 
• field , and a supply of treasure was dcvSpatcbed to Bombay. But 

the regency, after a little more bluster, came to terms with 
Treaty of Colonel Upton, and the treaty of Poorniidur was 
1 < 7f> pooruiuiur. eoTicluded, which stipnlatefl that Raghoba should 
disband his army, and retire to the banks of the Godavery, 
that all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
b€» rtdimpiisbed with the exception .of Salsette, which 
“ might bo retained if the Governor-General desired it,” and 
that twelve' lacs of rupees should bo paid for the expenses 
of the war “ by way of favour.” Considering that all the 
advantages of the late eompaign had been on the side of 
the English, the Bombay President was justified in pro- 
ndlinciiig the treaty “ highly injurious to the interests and 
‘‘ reputation of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach 
of faith with Raghoba ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of onr Government, and it 
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inflated the regency with an undue sense of its power, 
which led to future difficulties. 

Four months after the signature of the tiTaty, a despatch 
was received from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Surat, directing that the torritories Dwjpjonof a.i>. 
CfHied by Raghoba should be retained, and that 1776 

the other Presidencies should assist in supj>orting * 
him. The Bombay Council, smarting urrdtu* the indignity 
which had been inflicted on* tbcin, gave tbe treaty of 
Poornndur io the winds, invited R-agboba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on liim. The Poona regency 
raved at this violation of the treaty, but their strength was 
weakened by discord between the aged pi*emi(fr Succararn 
Bapoo and bis younger associate Nana Furnavosc. To 
increase the eorajdieation of affairs at Poona, ii French 
adventurer, of tbe name of St. Lubin, orrivc^d 
there in March, and announced himself as the 
envoy of the king of France, then on the evo of a war with 
England. He was authorised, he said, to oflbr the nigcncy 
the support of 2,50(1 Europeans, and equipments for 10,000 
sepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command them. 
Nana Furnaveso afiTected to believe in his niiwssion, and made 
over to him the harbour of Choul, only twenty- three mihjs 
from Bomba}^ for tbe reception of tbe troops. 

Soon after another despatch was received fi-omibe Court,* 
regretting the sac^rifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that while the Director^ 
were determined to adhere to it, if any att(*inpt from 
were made to evade any of its provisions, tbe 
Bombay Government should be at libeHy to renew tbe 
alliance with Riiglioba. The President found little difficulty 
in discovering infractions of a treaty which the Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to espouse the 
cause of Raghoba. These movements were quickened by a 
revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 177^ 
partisans of Raghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to request the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a military force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Furnaveso in power, and 
extinguished the party of Raghoba, hut the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his cause, which they identified witli their own ho^ 
Hour; and, without adequate preparation, without alliances, 
without evGji a commander in whom they had any confi- 
dence, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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tho wholo Hii'cngth of the Maliratta empire. Nana Furna- 
veHc prepared to meet the coming ‘storm, increased his 
army, [iro visioned his forts, and refitted hia fleet. 

A new treaty was now inado with Raghoba, which 
ditrered little from that of Surat. An army of 4,OU0 men, 
A.n. Expocution whom ()0() were Europeans, was sent to capture 
1778 loi'oonu. Mahraila capital, under Colonel Egerton, an 

oflicijr ifttcrly unfit for the charge. Encumbered with 
Iff, 000 bullocks, besides otlf(u cattle, the army moved at 
the rate of two miles a day, wliile the forces of the enemy 
were aec.uTiiulatiug around it. Colonel Egerton resigned 
the command fx) Colonel Cockburii, but the responsibility 
t)f all movernents lay with Colonel Carruie, who had been 
sent as civil commission('r with the force. On reaching 
Tullygaum, whieli had boon burnt, a report wassj)read that 
the Maliratlas intended also to burn Chinchore, and even the 
capital itself. Colonel Carnac w'as seized with a ])anie, and 
though only eighteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, deiermined, in tho first 
instaiuM’, to open n negotiation w'ith tho regency, and then 
to i'(‘troa.t. Without waiting for the result of tlie negotia- 
tion, he threw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
his 1 ‘etreat, hotly pursued by the enemy. On tho evening 
conv.tiium Jauuavy the army encamped at 

1779 'of Will- Wurgaum. The Mabrattas brought up thoir 

Kiium. . gnus during the night, and assailed tho camp 

witli great Vdgour in tho morning. The bewildered Carnac 
declared that even a retreat was now impossible and made* 
ov(M tures to Nana Furnavese, who demanded the surrender 
of Itaghoba before he would listen to terms. Tlie commis- 
sioner would have complied with tho demand had he not 
saved them from this iufamy by delivering himself up to 
Sindiu. and, under tlie auspices of that chief, the British 
army was rescued from destruction by a convention which 
sacrificed all tho acquisitions obtained since 1 77^1, and for the 
first time obliged the J3riti.sh Goveifimcnt to give hostages 
to a victoriou.s enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in dismissing Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Carnac 
. from their service. Bombay was now at the mercy of the 
Mabrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard's expedition from Hindostan. 

^ Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, 
gave his sanction to the ])roposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Kaghol^a, and resolved likewise to send an expedi- 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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intrigues of the French at Poona, and to strengthen the 
Bombay Presidency. ' Tlie force consisted of 
between 4 , (MjO and f),O()0 men, and was destined oxi^^dition. 
to inarch from tlio banks of the Jumna to Bombay, tlirougl) 

1 ,U00 miles of unknown country occupied by cbiefs w ho were 
far more likely to be liostile than friendly. 1 1, was pronounced 
by ^Ir. Jlundas, the India minister, one of “ the frantic mili- 
“ tary exploits of Idastings,’* but it w^as tlirougli suclk* fi*antic 
exploits that British power aild prestige had been estab- 
lislied in India ))y a liandfiil of foreigners. It was conducted 
by General Goddard, one of Ibo most illustrious iiamivs in 
the histoiy of British India. So strict was the discipline 
which bo iiiaintaiiiod, so punctual his payments, find so con- 
ciliatory bis intercourse with the chiefs and jieople on the 
route, tliat they cheerfully supplied him with all his 
reqiiLsitions. The raja of Bhopal particularly disliugiiisbed 
himself hy Ids generous hospitality, though throatoned with 
the vengeance of the Mahratta regency. On n‘aelung 
Boorhanporo the general lieard of the misfortunes (J‘ llie 
Bombay force, and turned unt of las route to Hurat, by 
Avhich be avoided an encounter with a body of 20,t)U<> 
horse sent fV(»r]i Poona to iiiterce])t him. 

The timely arrival of Geiuu’al Giuldard on the w^estern 
coast, {ind tlio erf at of this cclehratod expedition, proved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re- 
stored the reputation of the Britihli arms. The 
convention of Wurgaum w'as equally re]>udial,e(I 
fcy the Bombay Goveriinieiit and by llasliiigs, 
who directed General Goddard to oj)eii a fresh negotiation 
with the regency on the Ijasis of the treaty of Poorundur. 
In the mean time Sindia connived at the usca)X5 of *Raghoba, 
wdio repaired to Surat, whore lie w a.s honourably entertained 
by Gerici'al Goddard, and received an allowaneo of half a 
lae of ni|)oes a month. The reception granted to him gav(3 
mortal offence to the regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy wljich liad* just been formed against the Com- 
pany, and in reply to the GeneraFs categorical demand 
of a reply to his proposal, informed him that the sur- 
render of Ilaghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, wew^ 
the indispensable preliminaries of any treaty ; Ikj f herofore 
dismissed their vakeels and prepared for war. At the same ^ 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensi\e, with’ 
the Gaikwar, which pi*ovided that he should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of the Myhee, and make 
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over certain districts south of it to the Company, (jn the 

A.i). 10th Fobniary General Goddard captured the noble city of 

1779 Alimedabatl, the modern capital of Guzerat, and, having 
dispersed an army of 20,000 liorso with wjiich Sindia 
and llolkar were advancing to attack liim, encamped for the 
season on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arms in the 
north-west of llindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
CuptunMi/ s(!ni a force of 2,4t)0 infantry, with cavalry and 
O\\:iiior. artillery, under the conirnand of Major Popham, 
one of ilic most enterprising otlicers in the service, to 
protect the little principality of Gohud, sixty miles south- 
east of Ag^a, from tho encroachments of Sindia. He 
marched in February, and after liaving captured Lahar, 

1780 without a battcudug-train, by the sheer gallantry of his 
men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress r>f Gwalior, on tho 
.summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed througlum t India impregnable. Sir Eyre Coote, 
th(‘ vtdcran hero of the C-arnatic, then General in chief in 
Ik'ngal,’ pronounced the attempt to capture it an act of 
nia<lueM.s, but Poj)liam had set hia heart on tho “ glorious 

object,” as he calked it, and lay about the fort for two 
months silently maturing his plans. On tho night of tho 
Jlrd of August, under the guidance of Captain Bruce, twenty 
'Enropeau sohliers and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
officers, applied their scaling ladder.s to the successive 
stages of rt)ck and battlements; tlie bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, without the loss 
of a single man, the British ensign was waving over the 
ramparts. The re|>ort of this achievement resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
“ infamous convention ” of Wurgaiun, as Hastings always 
dcsignntod it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Garaac, who succeeded Major Popham, 
brought up ati iidditional force, and not only invaded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, but threatened his capital| 
^ Ooreftt o( >^iid he wos obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 
sinaift. defence of his own dominions. Major Camac, 
who was no soldier, allowed himself to be surrounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
turrender had not Captain Bruce, who had distinraished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on- Sindia’s 
camp during the night. Thfe surjirise was cqpaplete, and 
he lost elephants, horses, baggage, and men, but, above all, 
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his reputation, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 17711 Hastingfs reeeiv(*d intimation 
of a general confederacy orgainscd by the Nizum to ex- 
tinguish the power of the Company, which , 
embraced all the princes of India wmUi the exceji- nt'iiinBt tht 
tion of the Gaikw'ar. A simultaneous attack w'as 
to lie made on all the PresidoiKncs. Hyder was to invade 
Madras; the attack of Bomltky was assigned to Sindia, 
Holkar, and the regency ; w'hilc the i-nja of Nagporc was tt> 
enter Bengal through his province of Cuttack. England was 
at the same time at w'ar with the French, and they were 
intriguing at Pooim. Kever had the Comjiany been 
menaced with sucli peril, and it i-equired tlic <‘.\trnoidiijary 
genius of Hastings to avert it. Hyder wa.s the fij-st in the 
hold, and burst upon the Carnatic, as will ho hert'after 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and the 
governor, Mr. Hornhy, ])roved equal to the emergency. 
The gallant Colonel Hartl(‘y had cleared tlie Concuii of the 
Mahrattofl, but it w'a.s again invaded by Nairn FurnaviJ.se, 
and he had to sustain for two days the aSHauli of :2o,o00 
Mahratta horse w^ith only 2,000 exliausted troops, and OOO 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army liecame disjiirited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended the ghauts with a largo force,* 
in the hope of capturing Poona, hut he was incessantly 
assailed by theMahmttas, and,bciiig vigorously attacked by 
Holkar wdth 2/»,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Bom- 
bay with the loss of 450 of his troops — the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 

The raja of Nagjiore, in accordance with tlie compact, sent 
his son Chimnajee with 30,000 troops to Cuttack, but he 
was lukewarm in tlie cause of the allies, and Ka^wredo- 
loitered seven months on the road. On reaching 
the province he found himself stitiitened for 
ftinds, and he accepted the offer of sixteen lacs of rupees 
which Hastings made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hostings was thus enabled to .buy 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relievo 
Madras from the pressure of Hyder's army, Hastings 
resolved to send a detachment of Bengal troops ; but as the 
sepoys hod recently broken into revolt, and murdered their 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, he adopted the bold plan of 
sending them by land seven hundred miles along the coast. 


A n. 
1779 


1781 


1780 
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through unknown and probably hostile provinces.* This 

1781 another of the “ frantic military^ exploits of Hastings/* 
but it etfectiially overawed the ruitivo chiefs and augmented 
our prestige. *rhc raja of Nagporo, on the receipt of the 
money, agreed to scud 2,000 horse to co-operate with this 
expedition, which Colonel Pearce conveyed to Madras in 
safety. 

After' his d(;foat by Major C«amac, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in it he hca^ri of his dominions he 
had everything to lose by continuing a conflict 
which might end in driving him across the 
Nerhiidda and destro^'ing his influence in the 
Mahnitta ebmmonwealth. Ho aceordiugly made overtures 
h) th(' British commandant which Ha.stings was but too 

1781 ha])pv to accept. They resulkd in a treaty,' signed on the 
12tl/Ootohor, by which all the territories of Sindia west of 
the .lurnna were restored to him, and he agreed to negotiate 
a peace between the Company and the regency at Poona ; 
and, at all events, to remain nontor. Hastings’s anxiety for 
pea<’>e witli the Mahrattos was quickmied by the arnval of a 
Prencli armament on iho Coast, which ho feared might 
j'O.siilt in the extirpation of our nation from the Carnatic. 
To bring the war with the !Mahrattas to a close, ho was 
1 ‘oady t o sacrifice evi'iy foot of gronml hich had been gained 
from them, not excepting even the harbour of Bassein. 

After a sue.eession of disappoint ments the treaty ot 
Salbyo wa;^ at length completed on tlie 17tlj May through 
TriMitv ot mediation of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Siiiti.vo, guarantee the Rcttlernent, and thus acquired 
additional (jonsoquenco among the Mahratta chiefs. All 
the territory acquired by the Company since the treaty of 
Poorundiir" was relinquished, and it was stipulated that 
Hytler Ali should bo required to restore all his coTiqnosts in 
the Carnatic and to release hi.s prisoners within three 
months, on pain of being treated as an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Purnavese, after, having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratification of it for six months, while he 
endeavou!‘i‘d to make advantageous terms with Hyder for 
ropudinting it. Hastings’s impatience for the completion 
of this pacification was raised to fever heat by the i*cceipt 
on the 5th Docomber of a copy of the resolution of too 
^Honse of Commons, to the effect that he had acted contrary 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
duty of the Court of Directors to remove hjm from the 
head of affairs. The promulgation of this vote throughout 
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India*would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, hut paralysed the authority ot Government in a.d. 
every court ; but on the 7th the doatn of llyder dispersed 1782 
the cloud of auxiot}', and Nana Furuavose inimedialoly 
affixed the Pt'slnva’s seal to the treaty. The peace thus 
concluded with tlu» Mahratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 


SECTION III. 

PnOCEElUNGS AT MATHJAS, 1771 — 1780. 

We revert now to tlio progress of events at 'tlio Madras 
Presidency and in the south of India. Tlio little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjoro had been in n great measure proooKiinffs ^771 
exempt from tbe ravages of war during the “t 'Janjoi-e. 
hostilities witli Hyder, wdiich terminatecl in the peace 
dictated by him under the waJlfi of Madras. ^Mahomed Ali, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, iiow^ came forward and im- 
portuned the Madras Council to assist him in plundering 
the raja, as former nabobs had done. Tlio demands of the 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virt-uous reluc- 
tance, the President sent an army into the country. The 
Tanjorines oflered a spirited defence, bid. a breach was at 
length elfected in the fortifications, ivheu Die nabob’s second* 
son, without consulting Die Englisli commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy crusade, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagement to jiay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the ^Madras Coumul to extermi- 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he bail been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas. The President was fully 
aware that to meet the extortion he had been under the 
necessity of pledging his crown jowc^Ls and even his priiici- 
— to the Dutch ,at Negapatam, in 8 t<;ad of to the 
!ih at Madras — ^but w^as base enough to resolve on bis " 
min. An army was despatclied in September ; the raja .was 
deposed and the principality made over to the unprincijded 
nabob. The Court of Directors, indignant at 7 ,irortor- 1774 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President, ^ 

Mr, Wynch, from the service and peremptorily 
orderad the country to he restored to the raja. Lord Pigot, 
who had be^n in the Madras civil service forty years and 
amassed a fortune of forty lacs of rupees, obtained an Irish 
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peerage on liis return to England, and was now sent out as 
governor of Madras ; and, though offered a bril>e of sixty 
lacs of rupees hy the nabob to prevent the execution of the 
Court’s orders, proceeded in person to Tanjoi:e and seated 
the nija on his anccHtral throne. 

The restoration was no sooncjr proclaimed than Paul 
Benfield, a Madras civilian, came forward and advanced a 
Vaui (ilaim on the revenues. hTotliing can more clearly 
BonneM. demonstrate the total demoralisation of the Ooni- 
j)any’s scTvice at Madras at that period than the fact that 
this man, who <!nmo to India without a farthimr, and wliose 


salary had never exceeded three hundred rupees n month, 
should not consitler it preposterous to assort that for money 
lent to the nabob he had assignments on tlu^ revenues of 
Tanjore of sixteen lacs, and for money lent to individuals he 
liftd {issignnuuits on the present crop of more than sev^eu 
lacs. After long deliberation, the Council rejected his 
claim ; but as tliey and other members of the civil service 
wore creditors, real or fictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a cror(‘ and a lialf of rupees, they perceived that tliey 
were thereby imfiairiug their own claiin.s and the question 
w'as rocousiderod. Lord Pigot and his friends strenuously 
resisted tlicsie nefarious proceedings, but a majority of seven 
to five voted that the assignments made to Benfield wore 
valitl. The broach in t he council became wider. Lord Pigot 
Lord PiKot su8[)endcd two of the members, and place<l Sir 
177<» conHru-d. Uobcrt Fletclicr, the Commandcr-in-Chief, undet 
arrest, and the majority retaliated by placing the governor 
liimself in eontinement and seizing the Government. The 
Court of Directors ordered that he should be restored to his 
position and tlioii resign the service. Seven of the members 
of Council were dismissed, and Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
who had been in the public service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the Ooveminent, but neither was his admiiiistra- 
tion smooth, and it ended in bis recall. 

Basalat Jung, who held the Guntoor Sircar as a fief of 
his brother the Nizam, hau taken a small French force into 
OuutoOT his service, but had acceded to the request of the 
1779 sijvM. Madras Government to receive a British detach- 
ment in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
The treaty was no sooner signed tlian it was leased for 
ten years to the nabob Mahomed Ali, that is, to his 
creditors, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was depute to Hyderabad to explain it to the 
Nizam, who expressed uo little resentment at this inde- 
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l>eii^ent negotiation with <>ne of his feudatories, aii<i this 
i uteri creiiee with life all'airs of his family. But wh(‘ii 
Mr. Holland ]>roeeed(‘d larlher to request, on the ])}ir( of the 
Madras Goyernmeiit, ihat the sum of seven lue.s whicli was 
]»aid as tribute for the Northern Sircars should be remitU^d, 
his indiguathm knew no bounds, and he ehaiged the 
]\ladras authonties with a ilagriiut broaclM»f faith. It was 
under the inlhuMice of thin feeling of irritation that he sot 
himself to organiz.e tlie geneitil league* for the exjnilKum of 177ti 
the Kiiglish previously allinled to. llastinirs on ijearing 
of these proee<*dings iminodiately .‘<upe?*.seded the authority 
of the Aladras (joverinnent at the Nizaiifs Court, and 
assured him that the intentions of the British *(toverntin*nt 
were honouralih? and pacilic ; that lh(» f^ircur should nc»t Ik* 
oceu}>ied, and tliul tlu* annual tribute should he jKiid up as 
soon a.s possible. By these ns'oirane(*s llastinirs uas enabled 
to neutralize the Nizam in the contest for existenct^ which 
was now impending. 

The second war with llyder All cominmieeJ in I 7 Ho, l)nt, 
before entt'ring <m the iiarrativt^ of it, a review of Ins pre- 
vious ]>rogrc.ss for ei I’ll t years apj>ears nece.^.sary. 

It has been stated that tla* crushing defeat, lie 
experienced at ^lilgota redneed his ]K»Hsessions 
Avithiu a very narrow eonipa^s, but the confu.sion en^atod at 
Piiona by the launler of the Pesliwa (iiiahliKl him to recover 
his position. In Novoniber he subjugated the pi'ineijialily 177*> 
of Coorg, which otfeivd a noble resi'^taiiee and \\* is .'subjected 
to extraordinary barbarity. He proniised the sum of five 
rupeeB for each head, and distributed the reward in jierhon, 
and seven hundred heads were pihsl np bi‘jbre lie ordered 
the carnage to cease. The next year he ree/jnquered the. 
districts of which the Midirattas lia«l dispossessed him, and 1771 
strengthened his authority in Malabar. Alarmed b\^ these 
inces.sant encroachmeiits, and by the support lie afforded to 
Raghoba, the regency at P<jona formed an alliauee against 
him with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the field 
in 177 t 3 ; bat the generals were corrupted by the gold ofi;;^ 
llyder, the expefiition proved abortive, and his ]>owcr wus 
extended up to the banks of the Ki.stna. Notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Madras Government to afford him aid, in 
accordance with the treaty, under the sinister influence aj 
Mahomed AH and Sir John Lin<i.say, he renewed the appli- 
cation, to enable him to meet the continued ho’^nlity of the 
Mahrattas,^ He asked only for a supply of bU>res and arms, 
and a small !x>dy of troops, for which he was prepared to 

0 
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iriakp a suitable return in money, but the ^Madras Council, 
who were still controlled by the nabob, resisted every over- 
ture and turned him into an iiTecuncilable enemy. 

Information was soon after received of the commencement 
of war between France and Eiit^dand, and PondicheiTy, 
J77JJ Will which had be(‘n completely rebuilt, was captured 

Fr.inii-. after a c:allant. resisbiuce of ten days. In an- 

noum-ing tins sucechs to llyder, the govttrnor of ^ladras 
inliiiuited that it was his in^mtiun to send an expedition 
against the Freindi .settlement at Mahe, a small port on the 
( .i|.u5ri (»f Malabar coa.st, thi'oii^di which llyder had been 
in the habit for throe years of receiving supplies 
and reernits frotn Europe. He re[>lie(l that lie should sup- 
port the Frt'ncli garrison with all Ins strength, and I'etaliate 
.my attack by invading the (Wnatic ; the place was never- 
theless attacked and taktui, though his colours were Jioisted 
side by siile with iho.st' of Ids French allies. While Hyder’s 
feelings were in this .state of irritation, an envoy tirrived 
fr(*m Poona to rcfpiest that, as he had the same reason as 
the regimcv to comjilain of the ptu'fidy of the English, he 
would join the general confedeiucy wliich had bt‘eti formed to 
exfiel them from India, The regency promised an amicable 
adjuslineiit of all differenceh, the reliiKpiisliment of the 
cliont, and a contirmation of his right to all the territories 
lie had acquired up to the Kistna. Th(‘ir jiroposal was 
aceopted with avidity. 

Fiuqm rations wtuv now made on the largest stale, llyder, 
in his sevciity-cighth year, superintended every arrange- 
inent in jitrson, and by the end of dune had 
c limit?' efficient force ever collected 
under ilie banner of a native prince. It con- 
sist t«d of 9o,0tHi horse and foot, a large jiroportion of >vhich 
had hem liained under Eurtqieau officers. His artillery 
coii.sistcil t>f a hnmlrod guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and lii.s commissariat had b<*eu admirably 
organiscil bv the Hindoo Poornca, one of the ablest of his 
officers. Whih' this portentous cloud was advancing 
towards ^ladras, the Government was buried in a fatal 
securit}', and the Comiuander-in- Chief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this illusion 
j^vas speedily dispelled, llyder, having completed liis pre- 
parations, and ptxiclaiiiied a jehad, or holy crusade, in every 
mosipie and temple in Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
litH.h of July, and his progress was marked by nhe blaze of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. He 
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appeared dotemiiried to exhaust all the resources of cruelty 
which his ferocious uature could sug(^est. The wretched 
inhabitants were driven with their Hocks and families to 
Mysore, and those who liii^cn'd were iimtilnted. All the 
forts, except four, ludd by English lieutenants, were sur- 
renden'd by the venal oi* dastardly oftieers of the nabob. 

TJie Madras army did not t‘xeeed of which number 
were under Colonel llaillie in Oniiioor, and it was 
not till clouds of smoke were Jeen in every direc- of a.d, 
tion from St,. Thomas’s Mount, nine miles from Miuinw 
Madras, that orders were issued to take tho field. 

Sir H('etor Munro moved out to Coujeverani to relievo 
Arcot, which coniaiiK'd the few military stores the rniboh 
possessed, and wl»i(;}i Hyder had besitjged. Colonel Baillio 
was ordered to join Sir Heetor with expedition, but he 
halted on the banks of the Cortilla when it wa.s fordable, 
and the next day it was swelled by the min. s, and continued 
impassable for ten days. Jlyder Ali sent Tippoo with the 
flower of liis army to prevent the junction, and an axdion was 
fought on tho f*th SeptomlHT, in which Tipp(K> was so sev(‘rfily 
handled that he informed his father that no impresBion 
could be made on the English force ‘svitbout reinforcements, 
wliile (kdonel Ilaillie informed the general that it was no 
longer in his power to join him at Conjev(‘ram. Instead of 
pi-oceeding at onee with hi.s whole force, Sir Hector simply 
detached Colonel Fletcher ■with men to reinforce 

Colonel HaMlie. So great wa.s tbe dread %v1deh IJydcr 
entertained of British prowt'ss, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the tw o force.s, to 7-aiso tho siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillic 
moved forward till the evening of the Idh, aiid a short 
march would. have completed their union with the main 
body, but by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillic 
ordered his men to lie on tlieir arras for the night. Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the ymrtof 
Sir Hector, brought bis whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. Ho planted bis guns during the night with great 
skill, and on the morning of the 10 th September, tlie 178O 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army. 

The troops fought like heroes, and the European of 
force, when reduced to 300, still demanded to be ^ 

led against the enem)" ; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rusbe<i on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the interference of 
^ o 2 
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tlie Froiicli oRiccrs. Of oijrlity-six ortlcers, seventy were 
killed «)!• wounded, and the whole army, with all its stores, 
bai^^ni^e, and e(juipm<‘iil.s. was irretncvahly lost. Had the 
("omniaiidei’-iii-rhief moved iij> when tlie oaiuiouade was 
first lioard, llydei', attiiekf^d on ))otli sifles, must have 
suflenMl a sovere deleat ; l)at the dastardly ^lunro threw' hif^ 
heavy ^?ans into the j^reat tank oi* pond at Conjeveraiu, 
destroyed his slor(‘S, and rcdivated in haste and disorder 
to Madras, liotly ]nirsin‘d hy the enemy. 

A. vessel was iinintallately despalehed to Oalentta witli 
infonnaHofi of the disasl(‘r. To tin; einharrassnn^nt of a 
Murray oi W’ar with the Mahrattas was now addisl that of a 
with ]l\dcr, wdiieh had opened w'ith the 
LIfreatest disgrace' the Mnylish arnjft laid as yet suffered in 
India; hut never did tlje efeniusaml resolution of Hastinirs 
appear nioi-e eoiis])ieuoiis than on this i»ei‘asion. "‘All my 
‘‘ hopes,’* lu; wrote, “ of a^grandizinj;^ the Hritish name and 
“ enlarj^ini^ tlie inter(*stsof the Company luivo ^dven instant 
“ place to the more uro’eiil eidl to suppoid tlie c.vistence of 
“ hot h in the (’.ii'iiatie ; nor did I h(‘sitale one minute to 
“abandon my own views for such an ol\j(‘ct.” He sus- 
jMMjded Whitehill, the otfieiatiiijr goverrmr of Madras who 
luui refused to restore the Cuntoor Sirear ; lie de8]nitehed 
every soldier that eonld he spartsl, tooc^tlun* with fifteen hies 
t>f rupees, for the exclusive use of tin* army, not to be 
tinc^ered hy the civilians; and the whole expedition \vas 
eipiippod and t'inbarked witliin iliree w eeks, vj'he veteran 

, Sir Kyre Couto, wlio had extiimiiished the French 

])ow'er on the Coast twenty }earK before, con- 
Miiiirus. sented to taki* the command, and ivtrievc tl»e 
honour of the Company amidst the scenes of Ids early 
Iriumplis. IJastin|j:s also adopted the hazardous expedient 
of stoppiuij: the Company’s invostment and devotinir the 
tuiuls lo the e.xpedition ; but even this resource w'as found 
insutheii'iit, and he wjis obliged, for the first time in his 
adruiuistnition, to have recourse to u loan. 
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PinXTT. PINGS Ar MAPIUS, I KnM THV: PPl'KAT OF GOl.ONCL BAIL- 

MI, TO Tin: I’tACK Nvini 'iiiToo, J 780-1 

»SiR Kyfl C<»on, arrirccl at ^fadrns, oip:bt works iiftor tbe a.ik 
disaster of Colonel Bailllt', biA fniinl the equipment of tlic 1781 
army so wretehed, and the dirtioult}" of (d)taining Piflwuitics 
supf»lios in a eountry swept by ho.stilo cavalry 
so frreat, that it was ten wei'ks bof»»r(‘ lu' could inako any 
moveineiit. Jbit bis arrival raised tbe droopwi^ sjiirits of 
^bidras, and eb(‘eked tbe (‘areer of Ilyiba*, who, iiisf^?ad of 
drivinc^ the Kni^lisli, as be bad hoped, inh) tb(‘ sea, found 
himself confronh'd by Ins old opjKuient. Hyder bad ob- 
tained possession of Areot tbrontrh tl)o treachery of tho 
nabob's brahmin commamlant, and was enj^atj^ed in he- 
siegin^ Wand(‘wash, wliieli was dehmdodbv LimiUmant Flint 
witli tlie same gallantry which had U'cn displayed by Clive 
at Areot. The liostile armies remaimd imietivr' for four 
months ; tbe .^Jnglisb for want of provisions, and Hyder 
from a diunid of eucounterinir them. CooU? tb(‘n attacked 
tbe fort died temple of Cbdiumbrum, but wsis repuls(*d, ^ 
and Hyder >va.s (‘mbolden(*fl to risk a. general en- nettle of • 
gagement. and marelung a hundred miles in two 
days and a Jialf, attacked tbe Eiiglisli on tbe ]f;t of July at 1781 
FWtoNovo; but after an engagement of six bour.s’ duration, 
was totally deieated, with the loss of 10, or/) men, while 
the casnaltie.s on tbe side of Coote did not e.v- • 

coed 3ti0, The Bengal brigade yvhs (’ondiuitcJ 
along the coast by Colonel Beurr-c witli admirable skill, and 
without a single accident, and be nundied I^uiicat in July. 
Hyder detaclied Tippoo to intercept It, and Coote nsarebed 
loO miles to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
tbe ‘2nd of August. Itydor liad brought u[) the whole of liis 
army to oppose bis return, and taken up hi.s position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before, Colonel Baillie’s 
army had Ixjen exterminated, which tho astrologers assured 
him was a lucky s]:)ot and a lucky day. The result of tho 
battle was doubtful, and both jiarties claimed the vic- 
tory by firing a salute. In the month of September thc^ 
was a third engagement at Solingur, in which 
Hyder wag completely defeated, with tho loss of 
5,000 men, while only lOO fell on the side of the English. 
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Soon after the army retired into cantonments for the 
season at Madras, after a campaign hi whicli all Hyder’s 
plans were liaftlcd by the superior strategy of Coote. and 
Coobo’s movenionts were crippled for want of supplies and 
0 (|uipnients. 

In the brief pc^riod of seven years, two goveraors of 
Madras had been dismissed by the Court of Directors; 
one had been suspended by Hastings, and a fourth deposed 
by his own Council. The IVesidency was deniomlized to 
the core by corrupt transatrtions wiih thi' nabob, and the 
Court of Dirca^dors resolved to place the government in 
the lijinds of one who was free from all local associations, 
and untainted by the general corruption. Their choice 
^ j, T.iini fell on Lord Aracurtiu*}, an Jiish j'kxu’ of great 

]7Hl political ovperience and digni lied ehanicter. He 

of Mm Iran, rcaclicd Aladras in June, with tlie first intelli- 
gence of the war between Holland and England. Hydei* 
lost no time in forming an alliance with the Dutcli ou the 
basis of mutual co-oporation against the English. Their 
principal seitloment on the Coromandel coast was Xegupa- 
tam, lt»0 miles soiitli of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
loeii. Contrary to* the advice of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartiu'y cfpilppod an expedition from Tanjoveaiul 
Madras, >vhieli was confided to Sir Hector Munro, and 
17 S 1 ''iM’oiroof greatly strengthened by the marines and seamen. 
Nt>;Hi.ut(iTii. sottlcinent waj> captured in November, and 
found to contain a large quantity of military stores be- 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
coniaha*, the noblest harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
from the Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the yt*ar, the pressure of the woi' was severely felt ou the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Carnatic, 
wliieh ought to have been available for its defence, were 
absoihed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the (ioMTument was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the province, ixjserving one-sixth for the 
nabol). 

Colonel Braithwaite had been despatched to protect Tan- 
jorofrom the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of2,tX>0 
men, almost all se|x>ys. The treachery of his 
i " Brflitiiwiiite. botnived him into a posititm where he 

6ame unexpectedly on Yippoo’s army of horse and 

20,000 infantry and twenty guns ; for twenty-eight hours 
his force maintained the unequal contest without flinching, 
but was at length overpowered. ‘‘The annals of war,*’ 
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8ays*the historian Mill, “ can fiehlom exhibit a ]>araIlol to 
the firmness and pei'severanco of this little army.” This 
disaster was eonnterbalanct'd on flie opj)osilo coast by a 
sortie under Major Abingdon from Tollieheri-Y, where lie 
had been bVsie^ai for eii^htecn . mouths, and the capture 
of 1,200 prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon. ■» iic- 
Kydor began now to give way to deSj)ondenev ; y. 

his French allies had not made their ap])earance; Jfastintrs 
had succeijjdod in dotachingISindia, the Nizam, and the 
raja of Nagporc from thcgnmd eonfedoracy, and ibe JVsh- 
wa no\Y thnadoiied to CiUidiine witli the Knglish, and 
wrest from him all the tcrritoi*ies lie had gained between 
tho Kistria and tlic Toomhndra. 1I(‘ lanuimtod to his 
minister his folly ill having plunged into a war with the 
Cornpant". The defeat of many Hraithwailes and many 
“ Baillies," lie said, "will not crush them. I may ruin 
“ their re.sources by land, hut I cann»)t dry up tin' sen. and 
“ f must he exhausted by a w^ar in w'hi(‘h 1 gain nothing 
“by fightiiiLr.’’ The wc‘stern coast he considered llu' 
weakest part of his doininionH, and he d('tei*niined to eon- 
centratt* Ids eiforts in that, direction. He had i'nsued 
orders t^) blow up the fortifications of Arcol, ami to lay 
waste the Carnatic, without leaving a \estigo of human 
habitation, when thc.se gloomy forebodings were dissi- 
patfjd by tlie arrival of the French arniaiiKUit. , 

The French fleet was coinmaiuh'd by SuilVein, one of the 
greatest admirals France has jirodueeil. Ibjmet Admiral 
Hughes retiiridng from tlie eapture of Trinco- 
malee, and an engageinout ensued whieh proved 
indecisive. Suftreiii then proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2,ti00 French soldiers and discipliucui Africans, 
In June, Sir Eyre Coote attempted the eajdure of Arnoe, 
Hyder’s chief depot in the south, hut, after an indecisive 
action under its walls, Hyder succeeded in rescuing his 
treasure and his stores. Two either actions were in the 
meantime fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, and Suffrein having refitted his ships, sailed to the 
south. Lord Macartney had re*ceived intfdligence that 
a second French force had arrived at Galle, and he began 
to tremWe for Trincomalee and Negapatjim. Ha entroatod 
Admiral Hughes to hasten to the defence of Triricornalee ; 
but he was jealous of interference, and sluggi'^li in Ifis 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that the 
place had capitulated four days before. The fleets now 
came again in contact, but the result was agiiin inriecisive. 
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A 1 ). Tliiv was tlio fourth naval action of the j^ear, which was 
17*^2 (listin^"uislu*(l as much by the activity of the fleets as by 
Oie operations of the army. 

Admiral Iluirhes on hi.s return to Madras announced his 
irdention of ])roeee(lin^ to Horn bay to refit liis vessels aftin* 

A imr-ii four severe actions. Tlie t^oviuaior represtuilofl the 
desptTaio conditiiui t«> Avliieh ihi' alfiiirs of the 
loUotMi'ity. , (;ompj^ny w«>uUl be redue(‘doii liis departure, with 
Hyder master of the Carnatie, Ihissy dfiilj' expected wdth 
larp‘ reinforcements, and the French masters of the .sea and 
int('i’e(*]d iiiL^ the supplies of <^r.'iin on u liieh ^Madras depended 
ITK'J tor its subsist enei'. !bit he was deal to evi.'vy remonstrance, 
and s(‘t sail on tlie ITitdi of Oetobm*. That same nielit the 
monsoon set in with a territie u^ale ; tlie shore Avas strewed 
for miles with wrecks; the lar'^a'st vessels Avent doiAUi at 
llieir aiich(M-<, and a hundred eoasiini^ craft lailen with rice 
wt'rc ivrccoA erablv lost. Four day.s aiu‘r Admiral liickerUui 
arn\ed in#tlic mails from Knpland, with a corisiderahle fleet ; 
and lia\ landed kOOt) troops, resisted all the imjiort unity 
of the («o\ ernment to remain for (he pri>teeti(m of the coast-, 
and insl^(ed on putting to sea to ji»in hi.s commander. 
Madras was now subject to all the horrors of famine. Iho 
ravaires of Uydi’r Jiad driAaui the wrolehed inhabitants into 
the tow'ii for sladter and subsist^ma*, and for some time tlic 
deaths am(»unt(‘d to l,o(MI a Avoek. Sir Kvre Cooto's sliattered 
constitution re«[uired him to retire to Hen^al, and the mon- 
soon suspended all military operations. 

Srum after the (h'feat of the ^fysore army at Telliclieny 
in Felu’uary, Colonel M umherstonc, who succeeded t o the com- 
1TS2 i> ’nUi of niaml, marched into the heart of Mysore, and sat 
ihii.r. dow’n before Palp^liaiit, one of the stronj^est foit- 
Hyder possessed, but the Bombay Council ordered him 
]n'ri'mptorily to retire. Hyder lost no time in sending; 
Tipp«u> with a eontinjrent of French troops to repel lhi.s in- 
A'asion, which miu^ht huA'C penetrated to his cjijhtal. He 
came up witli the retiring foix*e at Paiiiaiii, and a>i.sanlted it 
in four columns, but Avas driAxm back Avith emit loss, when 
he determined to turn the attack into a blockade, Avhile 
waiting for his lieavy guns. But on the 12tli of December 
the whole of hi.s army Avas seen to strike its tents, and inarch 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary cx[)ress had arrived 
iVie preceding evening with despatches annonucing that 
the ever- victorious spirit of Hyder," to use the language 
i>f bis native biographer, “ had taken ita flight to, Paradise.” 
Worn out by the fatigues of war, and suffering from a 
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cancer in his back, ho sunk on llio 7lJi of Docombor, at tho a.t>. 
ago of oiglity, h aving behind him tlio reputation of one of 1782 
the ablest, most enlerpinsing, and most successful princes 
in tlie modern liistory of India. 

An AsiiiUc army deprived of its head always beconios a 
.scene of coufusion and intrigue. On this occasion the 
danger was increased by tlio absenee of IlydcT's 
successor, four hundred away; but it was i>niw .icmn. 

averted b\ the conKuinmatc pAidencc of Pooiiica, tluuihlest 
of his ministers. The death of Hyder was earefully con- 
eealed ; his body was embalmed and s('nt k> Scringapatani, 
like a chest ofvalnablc jdiiiuler. All orders (‘ontinned to be 
is.sned in his name, and his closed jadankeen witli the usual 
retinue moved out at the usual hour from tlie canvas 
enclosure of Ins tent. Tij»}>oo, on hi.s arrival in the camp, 
gratified tlietroop.s by a liberal donation, and enb'red upon 
the pos.sesHion of a kingdom with a treasure of three crorcs 
of rupees and jt‘\\ (-Is ol* countless value, and an army of ‘ 
men in a high stnt<» of etlieioTuy. But the fatality 
wdiieli h.ud blighted the Madras Presi<h Ticy for fifteen years 
>till seemed to pursue ii. - The departure of Sir Kyro ('ooto 
placed the urn^y under the coinniaml of (leneral Stuart, 
who was p(‘rvers(-, ifisubordinate, and iricajiable. Lord 
!Maeartiuy urged him to ta^ke ndvaningo of tln^ constcrua- 
lion in Ilyder’s camp tvheti his death was known, hut bo 
ntrccted to disbelieve the report, and the goldeti <^f»portnuity 
of .striking a decisive blow was lost. With a B(d>lor army 
and a more ample eoinmissariat. tljan Sir F/yre (^)ote had 
ever possessed, he allowed sixty days to pass without any 
eflbrt. The anxiety wdiich this inactivity tT(^^tcd was 
liappily relieved by the sudden departure oi,,timiry „f 
Tippoo for the oppt»site coast. The alarming in- rnumii 
telligencc he received of the progress mtidu by tlio 
British force there induced him, witlnmi waiting for the 
aiTival of Bnssy, then hourly expected, to break up bis en- 
campment and procet?d in person to avert the danger. 

Bussy landed at Cuddalore on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the heatl of 2,300 Europeans and sepoys ; 

but he found also to his mortification that Tippoo 
had left only o,o00 troops to co-operate with him. stuArtra 
General Stuart, liaving no longer any excuse for 
delay, Ixjgan his march towards Cuddalore with a fin^ 
park of artillery, and an amiy of 14,-500 men, of whom 
->,000 were Europeans. Nothing was wanting the 
efficiency ot th^ army — the largest ever yet assembled at 
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tlio !\radraR Prosidoncy — bat a commander ; and the troops 
were looking with intense eagerness for their beloved old 
chief to load them again to victory ; but Sir Eyro Coote, 
vvlio had been persuaded by Hastings to return, to Madras, 
died three days after ho had lauded. The expedition now 
moved on to Cuddalorc at tho rate of three miles a day, 
A.n. and the town was invest'd on the 7th June. On the Pith 
Hussy made a sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and he Avas defeated, with inv, loss of thirteen guns ; but 
the victory was dearly purchased with the loss on the 
side of tho English ofdiH olTicers and ‘.t'JO Eni*opoau soldiers. 
On tlie saiiui day Siiflreiii made his ajipearanco in the 
otling, and the t wo fleets canu' to an engagement, Avliich 
was ns indecisiv(3 ns tlu' former which had j^recoded it. Ad- 
miral Huglies proceedtsl to Atadnis to refit, and Suff’rfun 
reinforced Hussy with 2,1-00 marines and soldiers. On 
ilie2olh dune. Hussy made a sortie, and was repulsed Avith 
heavy loss. Hut General Stuart, who had been peddling 
about Ciuldalore for three weeks, had made no j)rogress 
ill tlio siege, while his force was daily wasting away from 
sickness, fatigue, and wounds ; and Hussy AA’aa waiting 
f(»r tho maturity of his errors to strike a decisive bloAv, 
Avhieli Avould have ivsulted, there can be little doubt, in the 
disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
*in tho investment and capture of Madras. From this 
danger tho Company was happily suA'C'd by the arrival of 
17 S 3 inteiligcnce*ihat pence had been concluded between France 
and I'higlund. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all the aid of the French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at Madras was jdaced under arrest by 
Lord Macartney and sent to England. It Avas bo avUo bad 
arrested Loril Pigot Avitb great treachery; and the facetious 
remark of the nabob's second son on this occasion is not 
unwortiiy of record : — “ General Stuart catch one lord, and 
“ one lord catch General Stuart ! ” 

The abrupt departure of Tippoo .to the Wosteni coast 
was occasioned by tho success of an espedition sent by the 
EjrjKHiition I^^^diay Government against his possessions in 
fkun that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 
General Matthews was despatched, contrary to 
his oAvn be'tter judgment, to seize Bednore on the table- 
land of Mysore. The ascent of the ghauts, which had 
lx»en fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obstacles, but they were surmounted by the gallantry of 
tho 42nd Highlanders. When, however, the army arrived 
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in front of the fortress, it wa.<« unexpectedly and uncon- 
ditionally surrendered. The My.we commander, who was 
a favourite with Hyd(‘r, but hated by his son, had obtained ^ 
the sightof a letter from him to one of tlio officers at Bednore, i 7«3 
containing an order to deprive him of his ('ommand, and, 
if necessary, to put him to death ; and he made over the 
fortress to the general. After obtaining pofl.sos.sion (>!' it, 
he relaxed his vigilance, and allowed his men to disperse 
over the country in search df plunder. Tippoo hastened 
to recover it, and it wa.s surrendered only \vlu*n it had be- 
come a heap of ruins. Tippoo then desccnd(?d to the sieg(‘ 
of Mangalore, which forms one of tin; most memorable 
events of the war. The garrison, oomrnaiKled l)y the 
valorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, con- 
sisted of 7<>u Europeans and about 2,000 native sepoys, 
wliile the iiive.sting force niimbei*ed men witli 1<M.) 

guns. The ju’ivatioiis sustained by the garrison have* 
seldom been exeeedcMl. Tlie place was defeiuled for nine 
months wi 111 njKsur)>us 8 ed fortitude, and did nol Piaiof 
capitulate till the defenders Avere reduced to 850 
mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting his .strength and liis reputa- 
tion on this .siege, Avhich cost, him lialf liis army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of Eb5i)0 men 
acro.ss the Peninsula into the lioart of the Mysore i’uiinrt/)»i‘h • I7H3 
territory, under the command of auotlicr of tlic 
Company’s great soldicr.s, Colonel Fulhirton, av^io aaohM in 
all probability have brought the Avar to a sf>oedy and success- 
ful issue, if he had not ])ecn tliAvarted by the folly of 
the Madras authorities. After having captured tin; re- 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Cairn- 
batoor, ho was on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the Mysore army wa,s employed nt Mangalore, wlieu 
ho received orders to suspend all oj»erations, and to restore 
the districts he had occupied, ljurd Macartney, contrary 
to the express orders pf Hastings, had opened negotiation.s 
with Tippoo, at the very time Avhen the Peshwa, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye, Avas 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The ^ovenior of 
Madras had even oflTered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progrr^KS df 
Colonel Fullarton was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
was so iguprant of the native character os not to Ixj aware 
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ihat a proposal of ncjgotiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than sncces.sfiil. 

I’ippoo treated the proposal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most astute officers to 
ptiiyofthe cozen t lie Madras authorities, and they were ac- 
oovom- tually persuaded to despatch two commissioners 
iiKiit. to his camp at Mangalore. Tippoo was thus 
eruiblod *to rc'present in every durbar that the Hritish 
(rovernment had sent tw^o otiicers of rank fi-oni Madras to 
sue ffu* peace. Disputes aro<e between the envoy of Tippoo 
and tlu! eorrunissioners whicli were referred to !Nladi*as ; and 
the Council, after rtwiewing their position, ordered Colonel 
Fiillnrb)n to nhnipiish all his conquests and retire, instead 
of directing him t/) push on to Seringapatam with his vic- 
torious army, and bring the war to a successful issue. 
Hast ings, with Ins piv)f(»nnd knowledge of the native charac- 
t('r, reprobated the negotiation through these commissioners, 
and maintained that it ought to have been cennmitted to 
Colonel Fnllai'ton, and dictiited uiuUt the walls of the 
ca ] )ital ; bn t h e wa s n o w powerl ess. T be Co n rt of Directors 
liad recently renewed the condemnation of his proceedings, 
and the mcTuher^ of his Council had coiisoqnontly deserted 
him ; the conduct of the negotiations w^as therefore left 
to the MflAlras authorities, who fully maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility. 

'riio commissioners were marclied leisurely tlirough tlie 
country, ilctnliied at every stage, and subjected to constant 
Tmuimiit iJ^^ligriity. On the fall of Mangalore they were 
admitted into the Mysore cam]) and insulted by 
mmsioiKTH. erection of gibbets in front of their tents. 
The treaty, based on a mutual restitution of conquests, was 
at h'ngth signed. All that could bo said of it was that it 
A.n, Trontvt f wus iiot niore disgraccfiil than those which the 

1784 Munpiion'. governor and Council of Madras had been in- 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
to the nqmtation of tho Company aijd inimical to the in- 
terests of peace, and it entailed the nect'ssity of another 
conflict to correct the arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to 'which be gave expression in the following 
announcement : — ** The English commissioners stood with 
“ their heads uncovered' and the treaty in their hands for 
‘ two horn's, using every form of flattery and supplication 

to induce compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyder- 
“ abad united in the moat abject entreaties, and bis majesty, 
“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.^' 
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SECTION V. 

THE SUPREME C()URT--{:nEV T SINiJ— THE REGUMS— OU«>.'>IC OF 

Hastings's administuaitun — prockedlngs in uNfiLANi). 

To RESUME the thread of ovou|s in Bengal. The Supreme a.p. 
Court, established iti Calcutta in 177*1*, was iiilendi‘d to 1""^ 
l^rotect the luitives from the oppression of 
kuroj)oans, and to give the Europeans the suj.nMUf 
’ blessing of their own laws. The judges were 
comniissionod to administer every branch of English law, 
and w'Ci'e invested with all the prerogatives of the King’s 
Bench. Parliament had tlms, in its wisdom or ignorancfi, 
established two iudeptnulent jiouers in this now coiupiest, 
without deeming it necessary to define the limits of tJioir 
respective authority, and a collision betw'ecu tliem became 
inevitable. The first stroke fcdl upon the zemindais. 

They had been accustonu'd to use coercion in the culli e- 
tiou of their rents from the ty’ots, who had seldom paid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
established than it liegan to issu(? writs agsiinst them at 
the suit of any ryot "who was ))ersuaded to sue 
them under the instigation of the attorneys wlui nicnu 
spread themselves over the country. They \vere dmgged 
down to the Court in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to famish bail. Even when tin*, 
arrest was pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compensation for the cxjicnse and indignity to which 
they had been subject. 

A feeling of dismay sprc'ad over the country, such as liad 
not been felt for thirty years, since the invasion of the 
Mahrattas. The arrest and humiliation of the inxeyenu. 
zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, matu-is, 
and enabled the ryoi^ to evade the payment of their rent 
with impunity. If the defaulters were subjected to con- 
finement, the attorneys advised them to apply to the con i t 
for a writ of habeas corpihs, wlien they were brought dowji 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zen^indars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for withholding payment of thejf 
dues to government, and its resources, wdiicb were tlien 
de}>endent solely on the land revenue, were placed in 
extreme peiiL 

The cnminal judicature of the country, which embiuced 
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A.D. the police of thirty millions of people, had been entrusted to 
1776 In criminal tho nabob of Moorshedabad and to his judicial and 
jufiir-atiirf. (jxccutivc ofliocrs ] but the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared that ho Avas a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any right to the exorcise of any authority 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
conk*m])t against his Highness. They affirmed that the 
• orders tho Provincial ('ourts established by Government, 
wore of no more value than it they bad been issued by the 
king of tho fairies. They denied that the Kast India 
Comj)any itself had any niitla»rity in India, laiyond that of 
an ordinary commercial association, and affirmed that the* 
Governor-General in Council was subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, and that it would he penal for him or any public 
officer to disobey any process they might issue. The 
judges doubtless acted conscientiously, but the whole 
iabric of Government was, nevertheh'ss, shaken to its 
foundation, and the country was threatened with universal 
anfirchy. 

1779 The aggression of tho Court reached its climax in the 

Cossijurali case. A native brought an action against tho 
'j’heCuHsi- living at a distance fiom Calcutta, and not 

.luroh caw. Rubjoct to the Court, and two sheriff’s officers 
were se nt with a body of eighty men armed with muskets 
and swords to cxeeuie the w*rit of the Court, and bring him 
u)) to Calcutta. Th(‘y invaded his zenana and packed up 
bis idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con- 
sidered that it w'as time to vindicate the authority of 
Government, and afford protection to its subjects; and 
ordered the party to be intercepted on their return, and 
liberated on their arnval in Calcutta. To jjrevent the 
reeuri*euce of such visitations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholders of every degree to consider themselves exempt 
fmm tho jurisdiction of the Supreme Court unless they had 
especially bound tlieinselves to submit to it. The Court 
then issued a process against the Governor- General and the 
Council, which they treated with the contempt it deserved. 

Petitions were addressed to Parliament both by the 
native and the Euiopean community, praying for redress, 
Appoint- three j ears elapsed before it was granted. In 

1780 mvntof sir tlie lueimtime Hasting provided a more imme« 
n- impoy. jjiate remedy by offering the post of chief jadge 
in tlio Sudder Court, Company’s court of final apped, 
to the Chief Justice, upon a salatj of 7,000 rupees a month. 
He accepted the office, but declined any romnneration. All 
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the encroachments of the Crown Couit ceased at tmce. 
The appointment wHa severely ct'iisured in Leadenhall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijali Impey was 
recalled and impeached, but honourably acquitted. The 
arrangement proved to be in a high degit'O boneticial to the 
interests of the country. • Hastings had recently remtMlclled 
the judicial system, and though ’ he placed over the civil 
courts the best men tlie service could furnish, they were 
necessarily without any judicml expencnco ; and the Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of gi’oat einincnce, was thus enablcid to 
give form and consisUmey to their proceedings. With 
this object he drew up a code of regulations, clear fiiid 
concise, and adapted to tho .simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difliculticK of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. There was war with 
Hydor Ali then mvaging the Carnatic, war with 
the Mahrattas, and war with the French and ' 
with tho Dutch. The entire expense of all military op(ira- 
tions foil on tlic treasury of Bengal — tho only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans had been contracteil ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional sourt'o of relii^f. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liable 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to meet the exigencies 
oflns sniHjrior lord. The grandfather of C^ieyi Sing, tho 
mja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc- 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for liimself, 
which he held of tho Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Francis 
had constrained the Vizier to transfer to tlm Company, 
giving the raja a suiiyuidj or deed, which fixed fiis annual 
payment at twenty- two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Cheyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Behar. The b 

requisition was strictly constitutional, and the rtHjui»itian, 
rqa paid it for some, time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty. Hastings 
was assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, which 
was to a gp'eat extent true, and he construed his relnc- 
tanoe into a crime, and determined, as he said, ** to make 
** him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
“for his delinquency, and to draw ’from his guilt tllb ^ 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.’^’ Hastings 17 
had occasion to visit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
avert his aispleasore, met liim on the way, and offered 
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a.d. him twenty lacs, but he raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 

1781 reacliing the city, Hostings transmifted him a statement 
of his oflbncos, and }3iaced .him under arrest by sending 
tlie two companies of sepoys he had brouglit with him 
to mount guard on liis palace. The populace rose on 
thorn, and, as they had brought no ammunition, massacred 
them allj as well as tlieir officers. 

During this the ipja escaped across the river, 

but the situation of the (Jovernor- General was perilous^ in 
the extreme. His native force was aniiiliilated. Ho was 
] 5 nrai>»'nf in a city renowned for its turhuleiiec, and in the 
tho rujii. iiddst of an infuriated mt)b ; t.nd he ami the thirty 
geutlenicri witli him hud only Iheir own swords to trust 
to. Ilafjpily, the multitude, instead of attacking Hastings 
in his dofenoc3lcss state, hastened across the river to join 
the raja. The wliohi pi’ovinco wa.s soon in a .state of revolt, 
but Hastings never lost his self- po.ss(\s.s ion ; and it was at 
this critical [>eiaod that he continued and completed the 
negotiations with Siiidia which is.sued in the tmity of 
Saibye, witli as mucdi calmness as if he had been residing 
in Iris own garden-house in Calcutta. Equally remarkable 
^vas the coniidcucc manifested by Sindia in the destinies of 
the Company, by allixiug his seal to it under such circum- 
stances. Troops arrived mpidly from \arions quarkfrs ; 
Tl)ut Hastings, not considering his position tenable, made 
hisosca])e by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Chuiiar. 

The raja collected an army of 20,000 men, but it was 
re])eatedly ilefeated, and bis last fortresh, Bidgegurh, in 
Tho nijii which his treasure was deposited, was surixmdered 
hukiiua. i)y Ills lH.'gumb. Major Poplmm, the commander, 

1781 took advantage of an incautious expre.‘^sion in one of Hast- 
ings’s letters, and divided the whole of the prize money, 
forty lacs of rupees, at once, among the officers and men, to 
the iiiHnite annoyance of HaBtings, who had been calculat- 
ing on the receipt of it to relieve hi.s pecuniary embfirrass- 
meiits. This is one of those transactions in the cai’eer of 
Hastings for which it would bo difficult to ofler any pallia- 
tion. Oheyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated to 
afford the ueeessary aid to bis suzerain in a great public 
^jmergency ; but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for de- 
murring to the imyment of a tenth of that sum was a vin- 
dictive proce^iiig, and has always l)cen considered a blot 
on bis ^miuifiiration. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxf?ty to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in the field, 
and the treasury waa empty. The arrears which of 
were due from the Vizier, however, Htnounted to a ikgunw. 
croi‘e and a half of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
source for belief, when the Vizier waited on him at Chunar, 
and informed him that his own funds wore exhausted, atid 
that it M’as no longer possible for him to niaintaiu the English 
troops employed in protecting his territories. .Ho then 
alluded to the treasures of tH& begums, and requested per- 
mission of the Governor- General to take posfjession of them 
and thus discharge his obligations to the Company. At the 
same time it was asserted, but on the w’orthless testimony 
of Colimol Hannay, that the begums Ijad abgtted the re- 
bellion, as it was officially termed, of Choyt Sing, and sup- 
plied him with trtx)p.s and money. Hastings, under the * 
severe pros.sui-e of circumstances, j>er8uad(‘d himself that 
“the begums had made war on the Company,*’ and he 
yielded to thceamesi solicitations of the Vizier, and autho- 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-five lacs of 
rupees were extracted from their vaults, and transmitted 
to Calcutta, but not before the two eunuchs, their 
ministers, had been 8ubj^*ct to torture. For this act of 
atrocity, Hastings is no farther responsible than as it might 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To this 
treasure tho begums had no legitimate title; it was thq 
property of the state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their right to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings was so little 
conscious of the turpitude of this transaction that he 
ridiculed the censure which “men of virtue might cast on 
it. But posterity has vindicated the principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the tiansaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of the Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 

These proceedings ^ere severely condemned bv the Court 1783 
of Directors, and the members of bis Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and ho justly com^ ' 
plained that while he was held personally respon- 
fiible for the safety of India, his degradation had 
been proclaimed in eveiy native conH, and in the • 

Council he hat^only a single vote. In letter of the 20th 


Biarcn to the Directors, alter aimaing to the patience and 
temper wiHi which he hadsubmitted to the indignities heaped 
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a.d. on him during his long service, he announced his deterriiina- 

1784 tion to retire from the Government. Ho proceeded to Luck- 
now, and in comidianoe with the injunctions of the .Coui*t of 
Directors restored the jageers which had been sequestered 
to the begums, adjusted all accounts with the "Vizier, and 
then withdrew the Hesident. On his return to Calcutta 
he addressed valedictory letters to the princes and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom he was licld in the highest esteem, . 

1785 and embarked for England February. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with a gracious 
reception, and even the Court of Directors greeted him 
with a courteous n<Jdress. With one exception, - 
the ministry likewise evinced a very friendly dis- 
Hiudijffa, position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, w ho had 
‘ moved the vole of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons, in terms exceptionally virulent, now pronounced 
liiin tho ‘‘ Saviour of India.” Dut Mr. Pitt, tin? prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap- 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise the 
king to confer any mark of distinction upon liim. Burke, 
who had made Indian politics Lis especial study for many 
yeara, liad contracted a feeling akin to personal animqsity 
towards him, and aided hy the local knowledge and the 
unmatched mneour of IMr. Fnincis, wlio had obtained a 
.scat in I’arliaineni, denounced his conduct in the House of 

1780 Commons. The House was iniluced to vote liis im|)each- 
meut at the bar of the IIouso of Lords on twenty- two 
charges. Of these only throe W'ere of any serious import ; 
tho Holulla war, tho treatment of Cheyt Sing, and the 
spoliation c»f tho begums ; tho rest w’erc tho mere litter 
of Mr. Francis’s malignity. The trial commenced on 

1785^ tlio 13th Febmary, 1788, and presented themost august spec- 
taclo w'hich liad been witnessed in England since the trial 
of tho bishops, a century before. Tho queen, the prin- 
cesses, the Prince of Wales and his royal brothers, and the 

e ioi's in their ermine proceeded in state to Westminster 
all to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in tliis great drama w'as the galaxy 
of genius in tlie seats appropriated to the managers of the 
^ouse, Fox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of impcriBhable renown in the annals of 
<hc country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who had given law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
as a culprit, Tlie management of tho trial wah left with 
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the Whigs, who conducted it wth ability which has never 
been surpassed, and ’in a spirit of animosity which has 
seldom been equalled. They ai)pliod to him the epithets 
of thief, tyi’ant, robber, client, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell ; and then oxprt'ssed 
their regi^^t that the English language did not afford t erms 
more adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in his complete and 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, a.d. 
and reduced him to poverty. 

Q^ho most severe censor of his administration, the pliilo* 
sopbic historian Mill, admits that “lie was l>e3^oiid all 

question the most eminent of the chief mlfcrs 
“whom tlie Company ever employed, nor is oi 
“ there any one of them wdio would not have sne- 
“ cuTulwd under the difficulries he had to encounter.’’ Cen- 
sumble as some of l)is nets undoubtedly were, the grandeur 
of his I’areer is by raanj' considered as casting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day asserted tliat “ though lie was not blameless, if 
“ there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“with laurel.” "V^liilc the king and his luinistorH were 
losing an empire in the west, he was building up another 
in the east. The authoril^r of the Company was limited 
to the valley of the Ganges when ho assumed the 
government. He was anxious to avoid territorial ac- 
quisitions — and, indeed, he made none — ^buf it was the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of the Com- 
pany to every court in India, and to render it the paramount 
power on the continent ; and thi.s object he fully accom- 
plished, in the niid.st of unexampled difficulties^. At the 
time of his retirement the Company was recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favour 
was courted and whose hostility was dreaded equally by 
Tippoo, the Nizam, and the five Miihratta princes. No 
British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an equal 
extent, not merely the homage but the warm attachment 
of the people undi^ his government, by whom, after ilie 
lapse of a centniy, the name of “Hustin Sahib” is "still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781 , the petitions of the inhabitant 
of Calcutta against the encroachments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and K<f]Kirti*of 
referred ip a select committee, of which Mr. 1731 

Burke was the life and and which presented 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligence of 
A.n. Hyder Ali^s irraption into the Carirtatic, a secret com- 
1782 mittec was appointed, of which Mr. Dnndas waschairuiau. 
On the jn’osontation of the report, he denounced tJie conduct 
of Hastings and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Homl)}' 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 
the lionotir and policy of the ration, and brought calamities 
on India, and enormous oxptmses on the Company. The 
House voled the recall of Hastings, and tlio Court of 
Directors responded to it ; but tljo Court of Pro^^rietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing and 
of greater omifteticc than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his c-mineiit seiwices. The 
pecuniary emlMimissment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a croi’e of rupees, which W'as 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
which had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable 
. reports of tlie two committees, and there was a geneml 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India. 

Mr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which h^ 
K83 Foxuiuaitt been drtifU’d by bis colleague Mr. Burke. It 
providwl that all the powers of Government 
should bo transferred for four years from the Comjiany to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi- 
nated in tlie first instance by Parliament, and subsequently 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the India Honse 
was at the time e.stimated at two crorcs of rupees a year, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis- 
try would bo fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened with extinction, filltMi the town 
with complaints of the violation of chartered rights, and 
inflaimxl the public mind by a caricature representing 
Mr. Fox as Garlo Kl>an, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two to one. The king 
had been persuaded tliat it would take the crown from 
his head and place it on the brows of Mi*. Fox, and by tbe 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it out, and ho lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 

Mr. Pitt, then in his twenty-firarth year, was placed at 
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the head of the new admini^iit ration, and brought in a,©* 

. another India bill, which provided for the appoint- m'i inai* 17S4 
ment of a Board of Commissioners by the Crown, 
with' power ‘‘to check, supcrintena, and control all the 
“acts, opei*ations and concerns,” connected with the civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of ihe Court of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the (?ommissit)ners, and control all 
con*espondcnce of any importance ; and twenty-one of the 
Directors were thus excluded from all influence in the 
administmtion of India. Mr. Fox’s bill annihilated the 
Company, but, under Pitt’s bill thej^ fotained their 
golden })atronago and their social position n,nd the trap- 
pings of dignity, but the substantial power of Government 
was transferred to the Oown. The Proprietors, who had 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Hastings’ recall, were rest ricted from interfering 
with any of t lie decisions of the Board of Comniissionors, 
usually denominated the Board of Control, and, though 
they retained tbo empty privilege of debate, were reduced 
to a state of politi(;al inhignifienneo. It \vas, morcovfjr, 
resolved that “to jiursuc schemes of conquest and acqul- 
“ sition of territory was contrary to the wish, the honour, 

“and the policy of the Bnti.sh nation hut this renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of the British empire in India 
only afforded another exemplification of tho vanity of 
human wishes. 

Mr. Dundos was appointed Pn^sidont of the Board of 1785 
Control, and one of the first que-stions which came before 
him related to tho debts of the mihob of Arcot>. 

For many years he had been living on loons oh- 
tainod at an exorbitant -premium and usuriouB 
interest, for which ho gave assignments on tho districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court Avas removed from Arcot 
to 'Madras, the town liecame tho focus of intrigue and 
fraud. All classes, both in and out of the service, not ex- 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in tho traffic ot 
• loans, which became tbo shortest road to fortune. Every- 
one was eager to obtain access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, then in full bloom, Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to suppoH tlie war wtth 
Hyder, was anxious to deal summarily with this incubus 
on its re^ouroes, and proposed to deduct a fourth from the 
principal, to consolidate it with the interest to a fixed date, 
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and pay off tho amount by instalments. But tbc creditors 
would not listen to any proposal to cut the tree down, 

Mr, Pitt’s India bill mado provision ibr the investiga- 
tion of those claims preparatory to their liquidation, and 
Mr. DutKifw'a tho Coui’t of Directors entered on the duty with 

A.D. nary‘lm,‘.* great alacrity, but Mr. Dundas removed the case 

1784 ctHjciitigB. out of their hands, and determined to pay off tho 

debts without enquiry. Tho^priiicos of India had already 
discovered that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
the Government of Irnlia, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize members of Parliament. Tho nabob of 
Arcot adopled this expedient on a inagnitlcent scjile. Paul 
BontioM was Sdht to Jiondoii with large funds, established 
an office in Westminster for the purebaso of l)oroughs, and 
in tho general ehjction of 1783, made no fewer iliaii eight 
members of Parliament, whose votes were placed at the 
dis{)osal of the ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
influeiic(5 that the anomalous j)roceodings of Mr. Dundas were 
generally attributed, by which Paul Bon field secured tho 
undisturbed enjoyment of a sum little short of sixty lacs 
of rupees. Tho heaviest (djiss of the loans was fixed, with 
interest, at two crore.s and a quarter, but it cost the Com- 
pany five crores helbro it was paid off. 

, Mr. Fcjx’s Indian Bill made it ^wnal for any servant of 
tlie Company, civil or military, to engage in money traiisac- 
FrtiirlcaUim tions With any native piiiice, but no such clause 
of ricwioiins. iiisortcd iu JMr. Pitt’s bill, and the nabob 
and his friends embarked in the fabrication of fresh loans 
while tho liipiidation of the old loans was iu progi*ess, and 
on tho payment of tho last pagoda brought forward new 

180.3 demands, to the incredible amount of tliirty crores of 
nipot^s. Parliament was now resolved that they should be 
subject to a severe scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was appointed at Madras to investigate them, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Their labours 
extended ovot’ fifty years, and cost India a crore of rupees, 
hut tiiey reduced the claims from thirty-two crores of 
mpees to about two and a half. Mr. Dnndas’s proceedings 
HevfiuuHdof 1 ‘egarding the revenues of tho Carnatic were# 

1785 the(>inuitic. equally disastrous. The nabob had received a 
larger income from them while they were under the 
miKnagement of the Company than when administered 
by his own officers, but tuose officers and his creditors 
lost the opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for restoration of the country. 
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Contrary to tho adrioe of the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Dunclas oixlered tbe 'districts to 1 k) given back to tho nabob, 
that is, to Ilia ci*tjditors, who began again to reap a rich 
harvest, while the Madras Prcaiuency, with an array seven 
months in arrears, was reduced to -a state bordering oh 
bankruptcy. 


CIIArTEll VII. 


SECTION I. 

AMIINISTRATJON OF LORU CORNWALLIS — MYSOIIL WAR. 

On tbe departure of Hastings, Mr. Maepborson, tho senior a.u. 
memb(ir of Council succeeded itraiporaiily tx) the Govern- HH.') 
inont. Ho had originally gone out to India as Mr. Mac- 
purser of one of the Company's vesst'Is, but 
attached himself to the nabob of the CarnatiC/ 
and returned to hhigland as his agent, and 
through the iuiluence of tho Duke of Crrafton, who highly 
appreciated hi.s abilities, was apjwirited to the Madras 
civil service, from which he was subse(]ucTitIy promoted 
to the Bengal Council. Tho great merit of his brief 
administraiioD, wdiich lasted only twonty-two months, lay 
in his economical reforms which resulted in the laudable 
reduction of a croro and a half of annual expenditure. 

The Government of the Company's jKJSScssions since the 
battle of Flossy ha<l hitherto been given to one of tluj 
officers on their own eslablishment in India, 
but it was found that whatever advantage waiiig 17HG 
might be derived from his local knowledge and 
experience was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
*a due control over those who had once been his equals. 

The ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
of Governor-General a nddeman of high character, un- 
fettered by any Indian ties of Iriendsbip or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the govemor of Madras, was chosea for the ap- 
pointment, but he disgusted Mr. Dundas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministiy, and Lord ComwaUis ^as 
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A.t). nominated in his stead, and he assumed charge of the 
1786 Government in September, 1786. And thus, by the 
singular capnce of events, the man who had surrendered a 
British army to Wasliington at York Town, which entailed 
the loss of America, Vas appointed to govern India, while 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution, for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. *' 

The Govorament of Lord Cornwallis commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis- 
tration had been crippled by the chronic oppo- 
sitioii of the homo authorities at the India House 
wuium’h anJ ^Downing Street. Loni Cornwallis enjoyed 
iHwition. entire confidence of Mr. Pitf, and of the 

Board of Control, to wliich the Directors were subordinate, 
and of wliich his fi’iend Mr. Diiudas W’as President. The 
office of Commauder-in-Chief was likewise united with that 
of Govcruor-Goneml, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hastings liad only a single voice in the Council, wdiile his 
succe.ssor was invested with the power of overruling the 
votes of his colleagues whenever he deemed it necessary. 
The Court of Diivctors had been in the luibit of nominating 
‘ their friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint- 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authojity of gov'ernmeiit, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested 
against it, but be had not sufiioient official strongtli to secure 
succ(j8s ; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in the support of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and threatened 
to resign the Government unless it was discontinued j 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the sjiirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Government. 

» The first three years of his administration were occupied 
1786 in the reform of abases, wliich w'cre to be traced mainly to 
iTfto Lord Corn- vicious aud traditional policy of the Court of 
wftiiis'a Directors of giving small salaries, and allowing 
indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
their own treasury, but the perquisites from 
pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Corn- 
wallis remarked, who returned to England rich was deemed a 
rogue, and' e%ery man who went home poor a fool. 
He found the lystem of peculation in full vigour. The 
treasurer was lending the public funds at twelve per cent. 
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The ^ommander-iii'Chicf had given two of lits favonritea 
the lucrative commission of raisin;;^ two rc^ments, but 
while they drew full allowances for the men, regiments 
existed only />n paper. The collectoi's of the land revenue, 
who wertj also armed w'iih the power of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under lictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of jiolitical Kesido^t at the 
court of tlie raja of Benares wnh considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year, while the salary attached fo it did not 
exceed a thousand rupees a month. 

Lord Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming a.d. 
these abuses wdth unflinching vigour. He liunlod out HH(> 
frauds in every corner, ])ut a period to jobbing o.ni- j 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He refused 
to allow men of power and influence at home to 
quarter their friends and kindred, and stinietimcs their 
victims at the gambling-table, on Indian appointments, and 
he had the courage to dt‘cline the recomTnendations of tlu‘ 
Prince of AV'ales, “who/’ he wrote, “was always pressing 
“ some infamous and mijustiflahie job upon him ; but it 
was not till ho had convinced the Court, of Directors of the; 
tnitJi which Clive and Hastings had in vain prc8so<l on 
them, that “ it was not good economy to put men int(» 
“places of tlic greatest confidence, where they have it in 
“ their |X)wcr to make fortunes in a few months, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,'’ that the piirijicalion of 
the public service became jiracticable. Jt has continued to 
improve ever since, riotwitbstamling the growth of tlio 
empire, and the Indian service now presents an exam])le 
of administmtive integrity which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

The Vizier lost no time in renewing the request he 
bad not ceased for years to make, to be relieved from 
the exi>ense of the Comjiany’s troops stationed -n.© affwrK 
in bis dominions for their protection, but tho 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostan, 
and the growing power of the Sikbs, convinced Lord Corn- 
wallis that the troops could not be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise delivered from the pressure of tJio 
European harpies, who, under the predominance of British 
infinence, had long been preying on him, one of whoin, 
Colonel l^nni^, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years. 4 He likewise conferred an inestimable boon 
on him by peremptorily refusing to recognise the claims of 
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« 

any of hia private creditors, wliothev tlaropean or native, 
nu<i thus saved him from tho fate of the nabob of Arcot. 
But he did not fail to remonstrate 'with him, though in 
vain, on tlid abuses of his administration. The only con- 
cern of tho Vizier was to obtain the means of personal 
gratification, and hence tho zemindar was allowed to 
Hquoe/.o.tho ryot and tho ministers to squeeze the zemin- 
dar, and he squeezed tho miiiistcrs and public officers when 
they wore sufficiently gorged 'with plunder, and squan- 
derc'd tho inomy in boundless dissipation. 

By the treaty with tho Nizam, the Guntoor Sircar was 
assigned to Jho Company after the death of his brother Basnlut 
Tht rifintoor Jung. He died in 178*2, hut the Nizam steadily 
sirnir. ovaclod tliO RuiTendor of it, and Lord Cornwallis, 
A.n. when taking leavcof tho Diractors, was direchnl pcranqitorily 
1788 to demand it. In 1788, ho drew a body of troo]m to the 
frontier, and instructod tho Resident to claim tho full 
ex(‘oution of tho tn^aty. To his great siirpriso, the Nizam 
at onco acceded to hia wi.shea, but bo also c.xprcssed his 
coufidenco tliat tho Company's Govonunent would 'with 
equal ahu‘nly fulfil the obligations to wliicb they were 
bound by tho other articles of tho ireaty ; whi(*li were, to 
assisl him with t>vo battalions of troops, and six pieces of 
artillery wlienevc’r lio should requira their services, and 
roduco and transfer to him the province of tho Carnatic 
Balaghaiit, then nsuq)ed by Hyder Naik. With his usual 
du[>licity ho despatched an envoy sinniltaneou.sly to Tippoo 
to pi\)posc an alliance for tho tixlirpntion of the English. 
Tippoo reiulily embraced the proposal, and demanded the 
bund of one of tlio Hyderabad princesses, but the Tartar 
blood of tho son of Cheen Killich boiled at the idea of a 
mairimonial alliance with the son of a luiik, or head con- 
stable, and the negotiation was broken off. 

Lord Ooniwttlirs was disconcerted 1)y this manenuvre. 
Since tho unfortunate treaty of 1708, the Company’s 
Ur .1 Corn- Govemmoni had twice acknowledged Hyder and 
1'ipi^’O as the lawful sovereigns of this pro- 
kttwr. viuce, and to furnish the Nizam with the En^ish 
brigade be desired would load to dangerous complications ; 
on tlio other hand, it was important to prevent his throw- 
r ing himself into tho arms of Tippoo. To meet the diffi- 
1781) culty, Lord Cornwallis addrt>ssed an official letter to him, 
engaging to transfer the province if it should come into 
the possession of tho Company with the aid <if his troops, 
and likewise to furnish him with the brigade on condition 
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that it shottld not bo eii\ployod against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, which did not include tho name a.d. ’ 
ofTippoo, was subjoined, Tippoo was naturally irritated 1789 
to find that’ the dismembonnout of his dominions was 
within tho contemplation of the Oovornor-Gonemi, and that 
he was prepared to place a British force at tho disposal of 
the Nizam, with lil)orty to oimdoy it against him. That 
this communication was higlily injudicious will not bo 
questioned ; but it is idle to attribute the war with Tippoo 
six months after to its influence, inasmuch as be had fitted 
out on expedition against the raja of Travaucore six 
months before the date of it. 

The little principality of Travancore, at tJio soutliorn ox- 
treraity of tho Malabar coast, had been placed under British 
protection by tlio treaty of Mangalon*. Tippoo, 
who had long coveted the possession of it, had been 
for some time assembling an army to invade it, and 
th(' raja, to slrengtheii liis defences, had purchased 
two towns in the neighbourhood of ih(^ Dutcli. Tippoo 
demandtd the surrender of them on the ])lea that they 
belonged to his vassal, the raja of Cochin, The raja 
appealed to liord Cornwallis, who directed tlie authorities 
at Madras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had really hold independent and uiirescrvcil ])osHO,s.sion of 
these places, the raja was to he supported in retaining 
them. Mr, Holland, the governor of Jladnus, mgre unprin- 
cipled than any of his predecessors, not only withheld this 
communication from Tippoo, but eudeavourod io extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raja as tho condition 
of supporting him. Tlio army on tho Coast was likewise 
kept in an inefficient state, and the pay of the trodps was 
allowed to fall into arrears, while, in direct violation of iho 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, tho public revenues were appro- 
priated to the payment of the creditors of the nabob, of 
whom he was one of tho principal. Tipi)oo- suddenly 
attacked the ‘‘lines of Travancore,” as they wore termed, I78i) 
— the defensive wall tho raja had erected — and was re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2,000 men, upon which bo ordered 
up a battering train from Soringapatam, and reinforcements 
from every quarter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal declaration of war against the Company, but « 
Holland proposed a pacific adjustment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after desert^ his post and embarked 
for England.* 

Lord Cornwallis considerod it essent!.*! to our honour to 
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defend an ally, and to take up the gauntlet which Tippoo 
Lt>Ti\ coru. had thrown down. It was not a time for potter- 
HiHan^v Parliament, and he proceeded at 

once to offer alhancos, offensive and defensive, to 
A.i). ^'Wo native powers in the Deccan, the Nizam and the 
1700 Poahwa, which their hatix?d and dread of Tippoo led them to 
accept ’jvdth great alacrity. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they " should simultaneonsly attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the Dritish army with 10,000 
horse, if required, for wliose semces they were to he reim- 
bnrsod, and that the Mysore territories and fevrts conquered 
by their united arms should be e(pially divitled among them. 

Oeiuu'al Medowa, an ofRcor of aeknowhjdged ability, had 
arrived at Madras as governor and Commander in Chief, 
and Loid Cor-nwallis entrusted the conduct of the 
vaTn[)aign to him. The deficiency of the com- 
fiiiortivr niissariat, owing to the profligate neglect of 
tampuffn. ilollaiul, rcfardod the departni*(^ of the army for 
several months, but the General was enabled to march from 
Triehint)po]y on tho 20th of May, at the head of a force of 
15,000 men. Coimbatoor was captured in July, and Palglmt 
1790 auclDindigul, both dei‘med impregriable, in September, but 
the force was injudiciously 8e{>amtod, and Tippoo, by a 
inaslorly movenuut, interposed between the dirisions, one 
<jf whicli suffered henvjr loss both in men and guns. When 
tho war l^XMvme inevitable Lord Cornwallis adopk^d the 
bold plan of ITas tings, and despatched a large expedition to 
Madras along tlio coast where we had no allies ; and, nok 
withstanding the able dispositions of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction with the Madms army, it was effected without a 
confliet, Tippoo then proceeded southward, closely fol- 
lowed by General ^lodows, but tliese marches and counter- 
marches, wdneh were without result, subjected the troops - 
to severe fatigue, and weakemxl their confidence in the 
General. .The campaign proved abortive, and Lord Corn- 
wallis determined to take the command of the army into 
his own bands. 

He arrived at Madras on the 12th Docemlier and made 
tho moat vigorous preparations to take the field. Meanwhile, 
Second Tippoo proceeded to the north, and having ravaged 
cMuraigu. the Carnatic, marched south to Pondicher^, and 
despatched a mission to Paris, to Louis XVI., solioitingthe 
aid of 6,0(K) troops, for whom he w'ould make suitable pro- 
vision. The unhappy king was then in the vortex of the 
Bevolulion, and replied : ** This resembles the affeir of 
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America, of which I never think without regi'ot. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time» and we are 
** suffering for it now ; the lossou is too severe to be for- 
** gotten.** The army was Jisaombled at Vellore, on the 
11th February, and marched without any opposition to a.d. 
Bangalore, which capitulated on the 21st, but not before 1701 
Tippoo had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and his treaa\ire. TJlifJ Nizam’s contingent of 
10,000 horse w’as assembled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not enter Tippoo's dominions till it was 
certain that he had inarched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 1701, tliey hastened 
to join Lord Cornwallis's camj) as soon &s •they heard 
that. Bangalore had capitulated; but there w'as iioithor 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and tlu; flaunting 
cavaliers were unable to protect their own foraging pai’ties, 
and socni ceased to move bey'ond the English pickets. 
Lord Cornw^allis was now in full march on ScTingapatam, 
and Tippoo determined to try the re.sult of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera, and he sustained a total nuttioof 
defeat. From the summit of the liill, where the Ankira. 
last shot was fired, the eastern face of the ca}>ilal greeted 
the eyes of the victor.s ; but Imre, to their deep chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. For several weeks the army 
had been suffering the extremity of want. The 8b)reH, 
scanty when the anny began its march, wi*re nipidly ex- 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light horse intercepted all sitjiplies, and 
created a desert round the camp. On the 2oth May the 
artillery officers reported that the bullocks wxt(‘ reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer dnig tlio lieavy 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of the army depended on an immediate retreat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis from tho western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 21st May to destroy a portion of his siege 

S U8 and bury the rest and retire to the coast. The next 
y Lord Cornwallis destroyed his om n batteiung train and 
began his melancholy return to ^Madras. 

By the coalition treaty, signed on the Ist June, theregcncy 
at Poona engaged to furnish 1 0,000 troops to operate against 
Tippooi but the minister, Nana Fumavose, «still The uah- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in the “""y' 
hope — whiclj ho did not conceal — ^that, at tho eleventh 
hour, Tippoo might be induced to purchase his neutrality by 
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a concossion of territoiy. When thi« expectation vaAished 
and the Mahratta force took the field, it became) evident 
tbnt the primary object of the Nana was to use the British 
artillery in recovering the fortresses which Tippoo had 
wrested from the Mahrattas, and six months were occupied 
in tlie ei(‘go of Dharwar. Hence, in tlie first campaign 
of 1 700, the Poshwa’s force rendered no assistance what- 
ever. In ilie campaign of 1701 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the* first day of the rcti*eat. If 
he had received any intimation of its approach, the result 
of the campaign might have hcK^n dilTenmt; but his intelK- 
gence dejjai'tmcut w as deplorable, while Tippoo's admirable 
estahlisliimriii t^f scouts intercepted all (.•onimunicaiion. The 
bazaar of tlie Mahratta army, rich wills the spoils of India, 
pns.stmted ii wsingular contnist to the [soverty of the English 
carnj), and the provisions they brought, tliongh sold at an 
exorbitant price, proved a scaaonablo relief to tht‘ famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratte sirdars, who had been 
eniiching ihettiaelves by pillage from the day they took 
the field, set up a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lues of rupees, which IjOwI Cornwallis 
was const raiiu^d to make to prevent the transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo. It was on this occasion that ho followed 
the example of Hastings, and took the funds provided for 
the ComiMiny^s investment; out of the holds of their ships. 

On his return to Madras I^ord Cornw'allis employed the 
A.D. army in tlie conquest of tlio Bin’amahal and the capture of 
l^nikinitioTK*^ fortresses with wdiioh the country was 
for the tiiini studded. Notluiig filled the native princes with 
ranipaurn. miHtan'* power of tbo Company, 

ns the ease tuid rapidity with which such fort.s os Kst- 
naghery, Nuiulidroog, Savandroog, and otliers that were 
demned impregnable, were citptnred, while they considered 
thernsel\"t"s fortunate if forts of inferior strength were 
1792 taken after a siegt> of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took the field with a convoy surpa.ssing in 
magnitude anything which had been seen before, and which 
led Tip[H)o to exclaim • “ It is not what T see of the 
“ i^ouiTCs of the English that 1 drc?ad, as what I do not 
“ see.’* The army consisted of 22,000 men and eighty-six 
field pieces and siege guns. It was augmented, but by no 
** means strengtiioned, by about 8,000 of the Nizam’s topoops, 
more showy than serviceable, and a small contingent of 
Mahratta horse. On the 5th February the wdiole |brce reached 
a position which commanded a view of Seringapatam, 
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Bituafbd on an island of the Can very, protected by three 1702 
lines of defence mounting three hundnnl giina, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge of thoniy plants absolutely impervious 
to man or beast. Ti})poo'8 army was encamped on the 
northern bank of th(‘ stream, in a 6ti*ongly fortified position, 
which Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred on the (>th, and 
determined to storm the same night. The genemls of the 
allies wore lost in astenislimcryb when they heard fluit the 
English commander had gone out “ like an ordinary 
captain,” in a dark night without guns, to assail those 
fonmdable lines The conflict, which was carried on 
throughout the night, terminated in the capture of all 
Tij^pou’s redoubte, mid the establisliment of Ihc British 
in tlic island itself. Soon after Lord Conuvallis was 
strengtlieued by the junction of General Aberoromby's 
force of men from Bombay, and the operations were 
pushed on with such vigour tliat Tippoo was nj^.sured by 
his princij)al otficers that no dependence could any longer 
be placed on his troops, and that ho had nothing lei’t Imt 
submission. Threatened as he was wdth the loss of Ins 
kingdom he acci*}»ted the se\tero terms dictated by Lord 
CorriwalliB : — that he should surrender half his dominious, 
pay a war indemnity of three crortrs, and give up two of 
Ilia sons as hostages. The generals of the IVshwa and the 
Nizam left the negotiations entirely with the English 
plenipotentiary ; but after tliey had been coiiipl(*ted, 

Mahratta commander put in a demand of sijfty Iiujh for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a “reasonable remunoi’- 
“ ation for their labours in the negotiations,” but consented 
to its reduction by one half. From documents found at 
Soiingapatam when it wascaptured six years later, it appears 
that the generals of both the allies were all the time engaged 
in a clandestine eorresjiondence with Tipf>oo, the perfidious 
object of which was happily defeated by the prompt move- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and the early completion of the 
tireaty. The coalition treaty provided that the territories 
and fortresses comjuered by their united exertions should 
he equally divided among the three signataries. The 
Mahrattas had given no assistance in the war j indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp until a 
fortnight after the treaty had b^n signed. The Nizam’s 
force had done nothing but consume food and forage ; but* 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with scruj)ulous 
fidelity to'tlie original compact, and made over a third of 
the indemnify, as well as of the territory, to each of his 
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A.u. confederates, annexing only one third, of the annual value 

171^2 of forty lacs of rupees, to the CompsCny’s territories. 

Thi.s was tlie first acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prevent it by Act' of Parliament. Mr. 

Pitt, wlien introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
uu'TrowtT that his first and principal object was to prevent 
Mftiu irn. the governor of Bengal from being ambitious, 

' and Ix'iit on con(|ae8t ; but, though the dread of 
territorial expansion was the bugbear of the day, and 
continued to haunt the India House and Downing Street 
till wt! had absorlHid all India, the iendciicy of our |>olicy 
for twenty ytmrs hud lain in an opposite direction. Clive 
had given back the kingdom of Oude in 1702, when it waft 
forfeited by the is.sue of the whi^ and ho dcnouucsd 
any nttcni]:)t to extend our dominions beyond the Curuiii- 
nussa. Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
i{uish the Ncn'llu^rn ‘Sircars ; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
nssuTued the Government expressed his wish to withdraw 
from the Malabar coast, and reduce Bombay to the posi- 
tion of a factory ; and Lord Shelbnrn, when prime 
minister in 1 782, proposed to abandon Madms, and give 
up everything but Bengal and Bombay. If the size of the 
Indian empire had depended on the wishes or the [xdiey 
of the public authorities of the day, it would have been 
comprised within very narrow limits. 

The increase of the Company’s dominions in India, which 
was I’eprobated by the Court of DirwAors, by Parliament 
CuuMPotthe nuni.stry, arose from the progress of 

growth. circumstances over which none of tho.se authori- 
ties liad any control. From time immemorial, aggression 
had been the? vital principle of all native states. Twenty- 
tivc centuries before, the thtlicr of Hindoo legislation had 
placed conquest among the foremost of royal virtneSii, 
‘‘ Wbat the king has not got,” said Munoo, “ let him 
** strive to gain by military strength and it was a precept 
never disrcgaixied. The Mahomedans adopted this stand- 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, bnt to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
During the eighteenth century, the political cauldron in 
India nad l)een seething with more than ordinary violence. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained ip vigour by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 
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with&nt an invasiofi of the rights of some piiuce in Hindo- 
stan or the Deccan. *It was in tliis state of things that the 
Company appeanni on the scone, and took up arms for the 
defence of their fiactories, and by the aujterior diHoipline and 
valour of their troops became a first- rate military p(»w(?r, and 
consequently an object of jealousy and dread <o the belli- 
gerent princes of India. It was tbe restlessness and en- 
croachment of the native pnaces, and not the ambition of 
Englisli rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
weakness, and too frc'queiitly tlie appearance of moderation, 
became the signal for In^stility; and wlion tbe aggression 
was subdued it appeai*od the dictate of ])rudeno6 to prevent 
the repetition of it by reducing the Mi.source.s of the ag- 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 
And thus has the British empire in India l)een gradually 
extended hy a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has overpow'erc'd not only the opposition of tht‘ India 
House and the ministry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the fmxjeodlngs of Lord Corn- 
wallis, not excepting even the acciuisition of territory, 
and the king oonferrcHi'on him tlie dignity of a marfjuis. 
The precedent has Ixjen scrupulously followed ever since, 
and i5very Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
dominions in India has received tbe thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown.* 


SECTION II, 

LORI) Cornwallis’s administration — R yvENUc and judicial 

REI'ORMS — PROGRESS OF SINDU. 

The brilliant success of tbe Mysore war reflectfid great 
credit on Lord Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputiiticn 
of his administration rests on his revenue and p^renwe 
judicial reforms. The changes which had been r<^onnj». • 
fio repeatedly made in the revenue arrangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detruneutal to the welfare of the ryots and the interests ^ 
of the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after hl.s arrival, 
affirmed that agriculture and internal commerce were in a 
state of rapid &oay, and that no cIobs appeared to flourish 
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but the money-lendorss. The Court of Directors felt the 
iieces.sity of ado})ting sonio decisive {)oIicy to arrest the pro- 
press of ruin, and accordingly framed their memorable letter 
A.t>. of the l*2th April , the salient points of which \^er©, that the 
17HG settlement should be made with the old zemindars, and not 
with fanners or with temporary renters, — on the ground of 
fiscal expediency, and nyt as a matter of right, — and for a 
I>eriod of ton years, and evofitually, if it was found to work 
well, in perpetuity. Lord Cornwallis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the subject to 
serve as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
hitul had alvvnys been considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but Mkj Court of Director^, acting on a geneious 
and onlightc'ned policy, detennined to confer it tm the 
zemindars, and thus give them a permanent interest in the 
soil. The land thus bt'caine real property, and a large and 
opul(‘nt class of landholders was tliereby created. The 
relation.sliij) between the zemindar and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great perjdexity, which 
has iu)t yet l)Oen removed. The zemindar had always 
.squeezed out of the ryot every farthing that could be 
realised, leaving him little Inyqnd a rag and a hovel. 
Sir, Shore, wlio superint«ided tlio settlement, the ablest 
revenue officer in India, was of opinion that some decisive 
provision should be imule to ensure an equitable adjust- 
ment of tlio demands of iLe zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the regulations passed to protect the ryot from extortion 
were indetinite and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a poor cultivator could 
appeal to the couite against a rich and powerful landlord 
was an absurdity. This defect was unquestionably a blot 
in the settlement, which, in other i*espocts, w^a^s benevolent, 
if not Umeficent. ^ 

After the settlement had been completed, the important 
question arose whether it should be decennial or jwrmjment. 
l7i)2 Lord Comw'allis maintained that a fix(^ and nn* 

ni^ut atvttJe- alit'rablo settlement wavS the only panacea for the 
w'hicli afHicted the country, and the only 
protection from the still greater ruin which threatened it, 
and that the gi'ant of this boon would give tlie zemindars 
an irresistible inducement to promote the cultivation of the 
land and the welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr, Shore, who was far better acquainted with the subject 
than the Governor-General, oppos^ with equa^ tenacity the 
proposal to make the settlement irrevocable. He argued 
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tbaf the GorernAent had only the rouj^heat estimate of 
the capabilities of the land and of the collections, that, the 
land revenue formed the bone* and muscle of the public 
resources, .and that it was ]>repoRterous to fix the revenue 
for ever without any definition of the l)oundaries of (^states, 
and when a third of Bengal wfis a jungle. As to the 
public spirit of the zemindars ^hic*h a permanent settle- 
ment was expoc?tod to fosUjr,% he justly rtmiarke^f that the 
whole zemindary system was a more conflict of extortion 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it 
was vain to hope for any improvement. The question was 
referred to Lcadenhall Street, and some of the Directors, 
influenced partly by their own local cxpcric'tice in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore^s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It was tlien placed before tlu‘ Board of Control, 
and Mr. Pitt, who liad studied Indian subjocis as no prime 
minister has over studied them since, closely investigated 
it for a week in conjunction with Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Charles Grant, and came to the determination to make the 
Bcttleiueivt permanent, and it was promulgated at Calcutta a.». 
on the 22Tid Marcli, 1 703. It was the boldest and most inipor- ^ 
tant administrative measure the Company hfwl ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation has been extended, 
and the opulence of the provinces has been augmented; the 
zemindars, and iboBO Avho have ncijuired inUTcsts in the 
land under them, have grown wealthy, and the comfort 
of the cultivators has, perhaps, been prDinf)ted. But it is 
now universally felt that the permanent chametor given to 
it was an egregious blunder, and that a t<>rra of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally promoted the 
object in view. No margin was allowed to meet 'the in- 
evitable increase of expenditure which would he required 
for the defence of the country, or for the iraprovoment of 
it by the institutions of civilisation. The Government has, 
however, continued for a period of eighty years to maiiitain 
the settlement to the very letter with scrupulous fidelity 
under every emergency, and has thus exhibi^d an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
bwmehes. The control of the revenue was con- 
centrated in a board in Calcutta, A civil court cHminaj * 
was established in each district and in the prin- 
cipal oitie^ presided over by a covenanted servant of the 
C<nnpany . Four oourts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 

2 
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Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, from whose decisions an 
171)3 appeal lay to the suddor or chief court at the Presidency, 
composed of the Governor- General and the members of 
Council. The judges of the foui* courts of appeal were to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliveries. The district judges 
were likowso invested ^with magisierial powers, and 
authorised to pass sentened in trivial matters, and to 
commit deliiKiuents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles a native officer, called a 
daroga, was a])p(yiiiU‘d to arrest offenders on written charges, 
and t<i take security, not only for his appearance, but also 
for that of the witncHsoH, beftjre the magi stmte. Fur more 
Thooodo. years the simple rules for the adminis- 

tration of justice di*awn u]) by Sir Elijah Impey 
had been the manual of the courts. Lord Cornwallis 
determined that all the regulations affecting the rights, 
the property, and the persons of the subjects of Govern- 
mi‘iit should bt> cnilK)died in a code, and translated into 
• Bengalee; and Persian. Mr. George Barlow’, a civilian of 
mark, but without any legal odueation, was entrusted with 
the charge of dmwing up the new code, and he expanded 
the ordinances of Sir KUjali into a bulky folio of regula- 
’ tions, but wifhout imj^roving them. This volume of laws, 
however valuable os a monument of Jlntish phiiantbropy, 
was little suited to the habits or wants of a j:KX)ple accus- 
tomed to prompt and simple justice. The course of pro- 
cedure was loaded wdth formalities, and, combined with the 
multiplication of teclmical rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Eveiy suit became a gam© of chess ; “justice,** 
as the natives observed, “ w'as made sour by delay,** and 
equity was sraotbcrc'd by legal processes. To crown the 
gi*icvance, the business of the courts was transacted in a 
languagi' — the Persian — equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the witnesses. 

The wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn- 
wallis's various institutions have always been freely afe* 
1793 knowlodgod, but they wero deformed by one great and 
Excinidionof radical blemish. Prom the days of Akbar aU 
natiTiis. militoiy offices, oven those of the highest 

grade, bad, with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of the country; and, in the early Says of 
Hastings, some of tlie most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwallis pronounced the natives unworthy of tmst, and 
considered that the administration in ereiy department 
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ought to be conducted by the Coinpany*s covonantod ser- 
vantSy some thitje huhdi'ed in number, to the entire exclusion 
of native agency, with the exception of thedaroga on twenty- 
five rupees a montli, and a moonsiff to try }>otty civil suits, 
to be paid by a comniivSRion on them; in otlnsr wonh*, by the 
encoumgement of liti gation . Every prospect of hoiiourtible 
ambition was thus closed at once against the natives of the 
country, and the fatal eftects\)f this ostracism werti speedily 
visible in the inefficiency of the whole system of govern- 
ment. 

The only other event of any note in the year 1703 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the docJanition of war 
between PVanco and England at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. liord Cornwallis embarked for Pwidi- 
England in Oc*t(d)er, after a memorable reign of 
seven years, during which ]>enod lie had (contributed to 
the purity and vigour of the power created by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by tlie genius of Hastings. The 
dignity of his chameter, and his firmness and integrity, com- 
bined with his calinne.sa and medcradon, concnliated and 
swayed the uativ(i pnnc<* 8 , and commanded the clicerfiil 
obedience of the EurofKean servants. 

The treaty of Salbye, 'which Sindia had concluded with 
Hastings in 1782 on the jiart (»f the Peshwa, gave him an 
olevati»d position in the Mahratta eommoii wealth. 

He wSvS no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, 
but an indcjicndent chief, and an ally of the Rritish Go- 
vernment, and bo determined t/O push hi.s schemes of 
ambition in Hindostan, for which circumstances wore 
peculiarly favourable. The imliccile emperor was a mere 
puppet in the bands of his minister, Afrasiab Klian, wdio 
invited Sindia*, in his master’s name, to assist in* demolish- 
ing the power of his rival, Mahomed Peg, and he fxccord- 1^84 
ingly advanced with a large array to Agra, where he had 
an interview with the emixTor. Soon after Afrasiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia became master of the situation, 
and was appointed the executive minister of the empire, 
with the command of the imjM*nal troops. The districts 
of Agra and Delhi were assigned for their support, and ho 
waa thus put in possession of the Doab, the province 
lying; between the Jumna and the Gangcis, and its groat 
resources. Intoxicated with this success, be preferreS a 
demand for the chout of l^ngal, which was indignantly 
rejected* by Mr, Maepherson, the officiating Governor- 1785 
General. He then proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, which ho fltatcd at sixty lacs of rupees, from the 

Rajpoots at the ^ates of Jeypore. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the llajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
battle which on sued, he was dtvserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the imperial troops, who took over 
A.n. oighty pieces of cannon to the enemy. Ht^ was discomfited 

1787 and lied* from the field, and in liis extremity entreated 
Nana Kurnaveso, tlie head of the regency at Poona, to aid 
him in supporting the ^labratta authority in Hindojfstan. 
Tile Nana was jealous of his growing poAver, but despatched 
troops uiuhu- Ilolkar, although rather with the object of 
waUdiiiig his movements than of supporting Ihom. 

Mahomed Beg fell in the battle, I ait his place 
isbrniiwi su[)plied by his nephew, Isbmncl Beg, who 

laid siege to Agra, on ilio part of the Rajpoots, and wfts 
joined by Gholam Khadir, a Rohilcund jageerdar, and his 
irco lances. Sindia advanced to raise the siege, but was again 
com])hddy defeaiod in a battle fought on the 24th April, 
Oliolam Khadir was recalled to defend his own jageer from 
the encroaelimcntsof the Sikhs, now rising into pOAver, and 
Sindia took advantage of his abseiice to attack Ishmael Beg, 

1788 who was defeated, aiul escaped fn>m the Held by the swift- 
ness of his liorse. He joined Oholaui, and the united 
chiefs adA'anced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos- 
session, and bis lictuitious soldiery were let loose on the 
imperial city, 'Avhieh was subjected for two months to such 
scenes of violence, ra}>ine and Imrbarity, as Avere said to be 

almost without example in the annals of the world.” 
The ladies of the seraglio wore exposed and dishonoured, 
1788 and some of them slanged to death, and the unhappy 
ruonareli, ]>luudered and dethnnied, was depnved of sight 
by Ibis monster of cimelty. Ishmael Beg turned with 
^ lion-or fmm these Atrocities, and accepted service with 
Sindia, A^'ho proceeded to Delhi, reseated the emperor Avith 
great pom[) on his throne, and made every effort to alle- 
viate Ills sorroAvs. Gholam Khadir fled on hia approach, 
but wa.s eiiptiu'cd, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbulent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Rajpoots, whom Sindia de- 

1790 feated at Patun in 1790, and the next year at 

The success of both those engagements was due chiefly to 

1791 the disciplined battalions of the Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguished ability and great 
military experience, who had come out to India in search of 
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employment, and Sntered the serricc of Sindia, and in* 
duced him to create 'a sepoy corps on the model of tlio 
Company’s army. Do Boigiie raise^l and organised a large 
force, disciplined by Europi^an officers, the majority of 
whom wore natives of France. It was eventuwJly tmg- 
mented to 18,0(»0 regular infantry, ri,000 irn^gnlars, ‘2,000 
in’egular horse and OOl' Persian cavalry, with 200 pieces 
of artillery. This formidable* force it'ndered Sindia the 
paramount native power in Iliudosian, and the most im- 
jwrtant nionrb(*r of the Mahratia. body. 

Sindia offered to join the alliance against Tippoo, 
promoted by Lord Cornwallis, on conilition that tlio Con\~ 
pany’s Governmout should giiarantecMill the pos- jamrUaat 
sessions he had acquired in HindosUn, aiid 
furnish Iniu with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
granted to the Nizam. These propo.sals were eonsid(‘rc(i 
iTiadmissi}>Io, and lie declined to l)eeoine a party t«) the 
treaty of Poona, Tlmt ho might, howewer, be in a position 
to take advantajrc of circumstances in the war in whi<di the 
princes of the Deccan were about to be engaged with Tippoo, 
he pro<iecded with an army to the Mahratta capital, greatly 
to the annoyance of Nana f'ni’naveso, wlio dimded hi.s a.d. 
ambitions designs. He had obtained from the impotowt 17^2 
emperor the title of Vakeel-i-Mootluk, or regent of the 
IMoguI empire, for the Peahwa, and for liimself tin* office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as the pr(‘1.ext for the 
journey that he w^as proceeding io tin* Mat rat bi cajiital 
to invest the Peshwa with this dignity. The Nana and 
the ministers could not view without disgust the aeceiitance 
of honours by the head (if the Mahmtta powx*r from the 
puppet of an emperor, but tbeir opposition was unavailing. 
Sindia had gained a complete ascenden(3y over the young 
Pe8h\^’U by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contra.st to the stem and morose Ixjaring 
of the prime minister, NanaFumavese. Sindia had, more- 
over, brought a variety of i*arities for him from Hindustan, 
and studied to make arrangeraemts for his amusement. The 
ceremony was imposing beyond anything which had been 
seen at P(K3na. A grand suite of tents was pitched . 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne was plaox*d of the • 1792 

to represent that of the Great Mogul, on whicli 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
surmunded by his whole court and the representatives of 
foreign powers, approached the throne and made his 
obeisance, and then #e tiring to another tent was invested 
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with the gorgeous robes of the oflBce, and returned to 
Poona with such pomp and gmndeUr as the inliabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and Nana Purnavese, 
ihongh plottnig each others* destniction, maintained an 
outward uppenrancc of civility, but their armies could not 
bo restrained from liostility in Hindostan, The forces of 
Holkar and Sindia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the- Rajpoots, but they ^quarrelled about the division 
of tho spoil. Sindia*8 commander, I)c Boignc, with 20,000 
horse and infnntiy, attacked Holkar’s amiy, con-* 

sisting of men, including four battalions disci- 

plineil by liis Fhuicli general. Holkar was eorapleUdy 
A.u. d(‘foate'd, and the four regiincnts were all but annihilated, 

3 702 only one Eurofjcari ofticcr escaping the carnagt*. This victory 
ivndered Sindia tho first power among tho Mahrattas, 
and (](5epeTU‘d the approhonsions of his rival Nana F'nma- 
1''94 ih'uUK.f relieved from all anxiety by the 

* Muhdftjfx' uuex|H‘Cted death of Sindia, on the 1 2tli February, 
sm.iiii. thirty.fivo years be may be said to have 

pa8S(*d bis lif(* in ins camp, devoting Ikis time and energies 
to the inq)rovemeTU of his army and the increuso of his pos- 
. sessions. From his fatluT he received a small principality, 
and he he(|neathed to his son u kingdom, extending fmm 
the Sutlege to Allahabad, and including two-thirds of 
Maiwa, and some of tho faire.^^i provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most elficient military foreo in India. 

The period f<\r which their exclusiv(j pri\'ilegos had been 
gi’auted to the ( «ompany expired in 1793, and the Court of 
1793 Thrmw Directors applied to Parliament for the renewal 

. ( huru r. of them. 13 lit new commercial and manufacturing 

interests hnd Iwen springing up in England w’iih great 
vigour, iijul ]ietitions poured int-o the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and other st«ats of industry 
and entei'prise, protesting against the exchvsiou of the 
, connfry from any share in the trade of India. The India 
House mot these representations by the bold assertion that 
it was t^sseutial to the national interests that the Compjiny 
^ should Ih' tin* sole agents for conducting the commerce 
and the government of India. The ministiT found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Loiri Cornwallis had placed the finances of 
India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dundas, the 
India minister, asked the House with an air o( tiiomph, 
whether they were prej)ared to ialemipt this tide of 
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pro$perity and tlio growing commerce of India for a mere 
theory. His arguments were received w^ith Wind con- 
fidence in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to ruin ; and the mon(»poly of the Company 
wa« renewed for twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours of the mercdiants, the Company wore? directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for tl^eir private trade. An effort 
was made by Mr. WilberforiK? to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religious and secular, to the natives who 
might desiiH.* it, but it was resisted by the ministry, th(» Court 
of Direi'tors, and the old Indians. Tlio charter gf 171)3 was a 
faithful mirror of tho views of an age in which it was con- 
sidered that the introduction of free trade and Knropenn 
settlers, of sc)i(Vilinaster.s and niisKitmaries, would Ih) fatal 
to the Britii^h power in India. 


SECTION TIL 

JOH>I AI>M1NI.‘‘TKAT10N. 

Lokd Coknwali.is wa-s succeeded by Sir John Sliorc, one of. 
the ablest of the 0omj)any*8 servaiHs, and tlu^ iiuthf»r of 
the permanent 8t^ttlenlent. In a IHter to M/. 

Diindas cm the subject of appointing his successor, shorf v a.ii. 
Lord Cornwallis bad said that “ ncdxHly but a 1703 

person who had never been in the scnricje, and who was 
essentially unconnected wuth its members, who was of a 
rank far surpassing hi.s a.‘*'sociate.s in the govej*um«mt, 
and who had the full suppirt of tho ministry at home, 
was competent for the office of Govern or- General.” This 
letter, however, did not reach England till after the 
selection of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, who was favourably impressed with the in- 
dustry, the candour, and the ability exhibited by him in 
reference to the revenue settlement. He entered on his 
duties on the 28th October, 1 793, 

The first question which arose to try the mottle of the 
new Governor-General was connected wdth the politit?s oft 
tho Deccan. After tho termination of the war Tiictmuran- 
with Tippoo, Ix)rd Cornwallis, anxious to secure 
permanent {>eace to the Deccan, Hubmitted to the two 
native princes who wgi% parties to the tripartite treaty of 
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17!X) tlio draft of a “treaty of guarantee,’^ 'which 

would have established a balance of power in the Deccan, 
and guarded the rights of the princes from nintaal aggres- 
sion, The Nizam, as being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; but the Mahiattaa had a long account against 

him which it was not their policy to close, and wliich they 

inteiidedio soltlc by thesworij, and they therefore, declined 
engagement wliich would interfere with the 
A.i>. the xiaji- designs they formed against him. After twelve 

1793 ruttus. nionths of fruitless distaissioii, Lord Cornwallis 

was obligeil to abandon all hope of scemring the concun'emco 

tho Poona regency. Sindia Inul been tlu' most strenuous 
op|i<»iu‘nt of the guarantee treaty, and his death seemed to 
]n'esent n favourable opportunity for rt riewlng the negotia- 
tion, find making a vigorous effort to preservi^ tho tran- 
ijuillily of tho De(;can, then rnimacod by the Mahrattas. 
I’hey fully anticipated some decisive interference on the 
])art of tho Company’s Goveminent, such as they knew 
[jurd (\»rnwallis would have undertaken. But they soon 
perccivTd that the sceptre was now in feeble hands, and 

1794 they hastened their preparations when they found that Sir 
John Shore had resolved to limit his intervention to “good 
“ (jlliccs.’' Tho Nizam, who advarwaal connk'r claims of 
even greater funount than those of the Mahrattas, imme- 
diately claimed tho fultUment of the treaty of 1790; but 
Sir John lacked the spirit of his predecessor. Ho had a 
inoii)i<l dread of oUeuding tho Mahiatta powers, and be 
paid a servile homage to tlie Act of F^irliament which dis- 
counionaiua'd native alliances, though Lord ComwalUs 
hail driven his coach tbn>ugh it, and he resolved to remain 
neuter in tho inifwiidiug struggle. It is, however, duo to 
his memory to suite that this decision was evidently in- 
tliienced, to a considemblo extent, by the incouipetency of the 
Comma nders-in-Chi(!f at all the Pri*sidencies, with none of 
wliom could he venture to undertake hostilities. 

To assemble a Mahratta army when there was any hope 
of plunder Imd never presented any difficulty. On this 
Exp«KUttoiv cfccasion the young Peshwa, having determined 
L9o to take the held in perstm, summoned his fouda- 

i' *aiu. torios of every degree, and it proved to be the last 
(•time they were ever assembled together under the national 
standard. Sindia, Holkar, tlic raja of Nagjiore, the Gaikwar, 
and the southern jageerdars, each furnished a quota^ and 
the whole fow numbered 130,000 horse and foot, with 
150 guns, while the army of tlie Nisain amounted to about 
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110,000. The Nizam, had engaged a French officer of the 
name of Baymond to discipline two battaliolis, whicli 
were increased to twenty-three when the struggle with 
the ^Lihrattivs appeared inevitable. In the ranks of 
Siiidia were likewise 1C»,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,<)O0 w'itU Holkar, under Duditmec ; and the most 
efficient sohliers on each side jvere under the coinaiand of 
natives of Franco. 

The two aimios met on the 1 2ih ^larch, a little in advanct^ 
of the village of Knrdla, 'which lia.s given its name to this 
decisive baiilo. The advanced guard of the Nizam n^ttieof a.h.’ 
put to flight one large division of Iho MiihifitUi K»r»aa. 
infantry, but the whole of the Nizam's ('avalry broke and 
fled when it was assailed bj' tin' French f(>rct\ Kayjnond’s 
infantry had, however, obtained considerable advantage over 
Perron’s, and there was some prospect of hi.^ ultimato 
success, when lie was jieniriiptorily ord(*red by his iiiask'r 
to witlidmw from the lield. The Nizam had taken his 
zenana wdtb him, and his favourite sultana, terrified by the 
roar of the cannon, insisted upon his retiring beyond its 
reach. The dotard yielded to her importunities, and the 
w'hole army retreat<?d in wild confusion, although searc^ely 
t\vo hundred men had fallen in both annii^s. Tlu' Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdla, and within tw-o days was obliged 
to sign a humiliaiiiig tn-aty, making cessions of territory 
of the value of thirty-five lues a year, paying )]ie sum of 
‘three croros of rupees, and delivering up his minister, the 
only able man at his court, to the iVsliwa. The two ’ 
battalions of Company’s troops in his service weni not 

E 'ttod by Sir Jolm Shore to assist him during the 
; and on his return to ilydorabad ho dismissed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use every cxeftion to 
augment and discipline his sepoys, and assigned distn'ets for 
their support. The power and influence in the Nizam’s 
councils wdiich Lord Cornwallis had secured for tho 
Company, were thus transferred to the JVench. 

The battle of Kurdla completely prostrated tho Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas would douhtle.ss have returned to com- 
ploto his hunuliation, but for the unexpected 
death of the Peshwa, and the confusion which it 
oocasiemod. Nana Furnavese hod, with occasional inter- « 
missions, enjoyed the chief control in Mahratta aflairs during 
his minority; but though the Peshwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
length became insupportable, and on the 25th October ho 1796 
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threw liimwelf from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, bequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Rm», the son of the once famous Rjighoba, who was then 
ludd in (lunince by Nana FurrinvOwSe. Then ensued a scene 
of intrigue and anarchy, which lasted more than three years, 
and which has scarcely a panillel in the native history of 
India. , After a variety of convulsions, the fortunes of the 
Naiui w(!re reduced to the lowest obb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genius. “The vigour of his judgment^'' 
observes tlie historian of the Miihrattas, “ the fertility of 
“ liis reaourcofi, the extent of his influence, and the com- 
“ bination of insimments he called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from his European contemporaries pro- 
“ cured him the title of the Mahrattsi Macliiavelli/* He 
proposed to I'ostore te the Nizam the territory which had 
]»ei*n wrested from him, and to i*emit the balance remaining 
due, and having thus gained his assistance, as well as iliat 
A B. of Sinilia and llolkar, marched in triumph to Poona, 
where he s(‘atod Bajeo Uao on the throne, and regained 
his own ]»(^wer ns prime minister. But Daj(H 3 Rw), the 
most pertulious of native princes, incited Sindia to destroy 
him, and ho was tr(‘acherously seized at a banquet and 
1707 sent’ prisoner to Ahmednugur. The Poshwa then made 
arrangfjmcnts for the assassination of Sindia, but his 
courage failcnl him at the last mnuuuit, and he exhibited 
for the first time that indecision of character which marked 
all his future career. 

Mr. Dundas had announced his opinion that India could 
only be retained by a large Europi^an army, that the pro- 
Muiiru nf portion of European to native troops should be as 
Knntp<‘un one to thrco, and that the whole force should be 
placed under the Crown, and “act in concert 
“ with the general strength of the empire.’* The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Coniwallia had drawn up 

1794 altogether approved by the Board of Control, or the 
CouT t of Directors, and Mr. Dundas undertook to draw up 
a second. Rat the Euro|>ean officers of the Company, who 
wei*e opposed te any amalgamation, were already in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that he had to deal with the insubordination 

, of a whole army. The officers represst^d their resentment 
while they awaited the arrival of Mr. Dundas’s regulations, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ- 

1795 Sir convened the Council, and informed 
them that delegates had been elected from each legpmeut 
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to fom ftn exocniif-e board, and that every regiment bad 
bound itself to protect their persous and make good their 
losses. The terms whicli this board was to douiaiid from 
the Govemtnent were, that the native regimentH shonld 
not be reduced, or ilic Kiiropc^an regiments incimsed, 
beyond a certain limit, and that all allowances wliich had 
been granted to the army at any time should b<^ restoi'cd. 

If these conditions wore not Accepted, they weiv, prepared 
to seize the Governor- General and Comniander-in-Chief, 
and to take possession of the Govcnunont. 

The Council was thunderstruck by this aniiounoement. 

It was a crisis similar to that >Yhirh the undaunted spirit 
of Clive had quelled in two months, thirty yeofrs p„j,n»isNion 
before ; but there was no Clive at Calcutta, of thr. 

Onlers were sent to Madnus and the Cape for 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bring up his fleet, 
and even De Jloigno was uskwl for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The (/Oinmaiider-in-Chic3f went to Cawn]>ori‘, and 
by his courteous manners .s(M)thed the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmnosH of the artilleiy that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected regula- a.d. 
tions of Mr. Dundas ariived in May 17 %. and disgusted 
all parties. The Governor-Geiu‘ral himself (icseriU*d them 
as a ma^js of confusion. The flame of revolt biaznl forth 
atmsh in the anny, and remonstraiicr‘.s poimnl in uj)on the 
bewildered Government Sir John Sho3*e, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, stated that the prcilHure was so 
severe that be had been obliged to give way. The regula- 
tions wei'C* modified and concessions madt* which exceeded 
even th6 expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
Bubmission tilled the ministry with such alarm that it was 
resolved to sujHjrsedo Sir John Short? forthwith, and Ijord 
Cornwallis was importuncfd to proceed to India, ff only for 
twelve months, and restore order. He was accorilingly 1797 
sworn in as Governor-General on the Ist February, and tlu? 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. Tlui 
the mutineers bad a representative body of officers sitting 
in London, and, incretlibJe as it may appear, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, after having n?called 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 
with them and made concession after concession, and si lenctHl 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative post at the Indicf 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
whicli Lorjjl Cornwallis described as “milk and water,’* 
and he threw up the appointment in disgust. 
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The last act of Sir John Shore’s Administration waa 
marked hy as ranch vigour as those preceding it had been 
signalised by feebleness. The Vizier of Ondo 
was a man of good disposition, but spoiled by 
the enjoyrnciit of absolute power, and vitiated by tlie 
fools, knaves and sycophants who composed his court. 
The Government was completely ctfeto, and but for the 
prfdection of Hritish bayoriofcs, the country^ would have 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas or the Sikhs. Before liis 
departure from India, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow 
and endt*avoiired to impre.ss on the Vizier ilie necessity of 
refornung the abases of the odministnition ; but what- 
favonva])lo impression he might liave produced in 
the morning was efthced in the evening wh(*n the prince 
was surrounded l)y buffoons and parfisites, or stupefied 
Dnithofthc ^‘tli opium. Six w'tHjks after Sir John’s return 
Calcutta, he sank into the grave, exhausted 
hy indulgence, and ilio succession of Vizier Ali, whom 
lie had acknowledged as his son, was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

Information was received soon after that his birth was 
spurious aud Ins character atrocious, and Sir John returned 
to Lucknow to ascertain the truth, when he ob- 
^ zer tained (widence that ho was not even the illegiti- 
mate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste, and likewise that his profligacy hod created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John was convinced 
that lie laid 1 xh‘ti aoce'ssory to an act of injustice, and as 
the late ruler had loft no legitimate issue, lie conferred the 
throiu' on lus brother, then residing at Benares. 'Ho was 
r(H[uired on being installed, to sign a new treaty, by which 
the defem^o of tlie country was entrusted to a body of 
lO.UiHI British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seveniv-tivo lacs of ru|iecs was allotted, tliat the native 
jvrmy of tlie state should not exceed 35,o00 troops, that the 
swMint All forties of Allahal>ad, the key of the north-west 
1798 Naiu)b, proviiu^es, should be made over to the Company, 
and the Vizier eschew all foreign negotiations. During 
these armngeinents. Sir John Shore was encamped with 
a small force nt*ar the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger from the violence of Vizier Ali.and the bands 
of desperate men in his pay, under the command of a rock- 
^ Jess adventurer, who hod 300 pieces of cannon, and openly 
talked of assassinating the Governor- General^ The fear- 
lessness which he cjmibited in this perilous "’position, as 
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wel? fui die resolution and justice of his proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc- 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firumess he 
“ hod displayed on this occasion.’* The arrival of the Vizier 
with a large force from llenaros rescued him from danger, 
and on his return to Calcutta he embarked for England, a.u. 
and was raised to the pt^orage os Lord Teignmouth. 1798 


CHAPTER VIIL 


SECTION I. 

LORD WELLESLEY— I,AST MYSORE WAR. 

Sir John Shore was succeeded hy Lord Mornington, sub- 1798 
sequently crhaic‘d Marquis WellcHh'y, then in his thirty- 
eighth year, under whoso vigorous role the power 
of tho Company w^as riuidered paramount through- Wi iienicv . 
out India. At tlie Hoard of Control, wli(»re lie liad occupied , 
a seat fVir four years, he had ac<juirecl a compreliensive 
knowledge of Indian affaire, and he moreover enjoyed tho 
advantage of Mr. Pitt’s personal friend ship and the con6- 
deuce of Mr. Dundas. He called at the t’ajio cm his way 
to India, and had tho good fortune t4> meet there Lord 
Macartney and Lord Hobart., both of whom had iKicit • 
governors of Madras, as well as Major Kirkpatrick, fonnerly 
resident at Sindia’s court, and more recently at Hyderelnid, 
and obtained from their communications tho most? important 
information regarding the views ai»d the [x>sition of the 
various princes in India. 

At the commencement of this important epoch, it may 
he useful to glance at the state of India. After tlie 
hurailiatidn of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis cn- ot 
deavoured to establifth a balance of power in tho 
Deccan. But there never had been any reel Imlanee of 
power in India, and aggression and repine had been the only 
principle of action among its princes. Wars were cotfi- 
menc^ and prosecuted without any somblanco of justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. Eighteen 
monihs after the departure of Lord Comwallis, the battle 
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of Kurdla prostrated the power of the I^zam \ the Pei^wa> 
was reduced to exti*eipity by the encroachments of Sindia ; 
and even the appearauoo of a balance of power in the 
Deccan was irretrievably lost* The Government of Calcutta 
had become an object of dorision in all the native courts, 
and a prolongation of Sir John Shore’s nerveless adminis-^ 
tration would have entailed very serious calamities. In 
the south, Tippoo was brooding over his mis%tunoB, and 
husbanding lus resources to retrieve them. Though de- 
prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powoiful army in full oificiency. The Nixam had aug- 
mented the battalions under llaymond to 14,f>G0, men and 
the French, who were animated by the national hati*od of 
England which then prevailed in France, exercised a 
paramount authority in the state. Sindia was supreme at 
roonii and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the influence and 
authority still attached to the imperial throne. His terri- 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombudra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nizam and the Pesliwo, while in 
Hindostati it extended to the Sutlege, and abutted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. • The French 
battalions, niised and disciplined by De Boigne, had been 
augmented to 4(>,000 nu'n, in no way inferior to the Com- 
TMMiy’s sepoy army, with tJO guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
fimudries, depicts, and all the appliances of war. Lord 
Cornwi^llis hod iK^quoathed to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a-ororo and eighty lacs of rujwes a year, but 
it bad dwindled into a deficit, and the Company’s credit 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loan under 
■12 per coni. 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the I7th May, and 
within three weeks was startled^ by the receipt of a pro- 
T»w Mftiiri- clamation issued by the governor of the Manritins, 
tinaixro- Stating that envoys h^ arrived from Tippoo 
gttitan with despatches for the Government in 
Paris, proposing an alliance ofiensivc and defensive, and 
requesting the aid of a body of troops to assist him in 
expelling the English from India. Soon aftlr it was 
announced tliat a French frigate had landed 150 men, 
inclnding officers, {xx>m the Manrititta at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Seringapatain 
and entered the Mysore service, lord Wellesley de- 
termined to anticifiate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officiating governor d? 
Madras, to assemble the Co^t army for ^ imnmdiate 
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on Seringipatam, and called on tho Nicam and 
the Peshwa, the sigfhatarios of the treaty of 1790, to 
fhmiah thoir quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
article. 

The Presidency of Madras was thunderstruck with this 
venturous project. They had a morbid dimd of tho . 
Mysore power, w^hich had dictated peace under pijtmay ^ 
tho walls qf Madras, and iftinihiiatod Baillie’s 
force, and ravaged the Carnatic ; and they qpnjured up 
the memory of all the disnsic^rs which had for twenty 
years attended their wars wnth Hyde^ and Tippoo. Tho 
entire disposable force of the Presidency did not exceed 
8,000 men, and tiny were destitute both of^dmft cattle 
and coniraiseariat stores ; and far, they said, from l)eing in 
a condition to march on Tippoo’s capital, tie force was 
not equal to tho dL‘fon(‘o of tho Company’s territories, if he 
should invade them. On the other hand, tho Mysore ruler a.i>. 
could muster 60,t,MJ0 tmops, a largo jrortion of whom con- 1^98 
sisted of the celebrated Mysore horse; his infantry was in 
part disciplined by Frtmch officers; he possc*K9od almndred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket lirigiuic, a long train of 
elopluiuts, an ample supply of draft and carriage caitlo, 
and a splendid coinniissariat. Jn these ciroumstarjoeg 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but he issued |>ereniptory orders for the sp<!ody 
equipment of the army, and ho m(*t the rcnionstrancea 
addressed to liim in his own imperious stylo, by thrcatening 
with hifl severest displeasure “those who presumerl to 

thwart him, and arrogated to tliemselves the jwwer of 

governing the empire committed to his charge.” 

The state of affairs at Hydorabfid demanded’ Lord 
Wellesley's earliest attention. The troops, to the number 
of 14,00(1, disciplined and commanded by French i^^WBU^t. 
officers, presented a serious difficulty. They ley’s embv. 
could not bo taken into the field as a portion of ”‘***®***^ 
the Nizam’s contingent, without? the risk of their joining 
the Sultan, with whose French officers they were in con- 
stant correspondence; while to leave them l^hind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 

At thmcritica] juncture, moreover, Lord Wellesley received 
a oommunication from Zeman Shah, announcing his 
intention to cross the Indus and enter Hindostan, aii<f 
asking the Britigh Oovemmentto assist him in driving the 
HahrattasJ^k into the Deccan. He was tie grandgon 
of Ahined Shah Ahdalee, who had astounded India by hia 
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■victory at Panipnt forty years before ; &d the prospeJ^of * 
another Alnlalee invasion created a* universal feeling of 
excitement^ if not of alarm. Thns beset with embarrass- 
ments in the north and in the south, Lord. Wellesley 
resolved boldly to carry out his policy of alliances with the 
native princes on his ovm responsibility, without waiting 
for the sanction of the C(»urt of Directors or the ministry. 
Ho found that the Compaity had not augmented their 
security by^curtailiiig their influence, but had drifted into 
a position in whicli it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. He dett^rmined to break up that policy of 
isolation which ha<l been erroneously considered the safe- 
guard of llritisli power, and within three months after he 
had taken tl^ie chair at the Couiuril board, negotiations 
wore opened throiigliout the continent, and every durbar 
was electrified by the revival of that energy' which recalled 
the days of Hastings and Cornwallis. 

1 ). Lord Wellesley found it neoeasiay to dispose of the 
French force at llydcnubad bcrftiro he took the field against 
Ni'flniiiitKms great minister of the Ni^am, Meer 

ntiijucr- Alma — otlienvise called Musheer-ool-Moolk — 
ttbfMi. Injiiig released from Poona and resuming his 

office, w^as alarmed at the power which the French officers 
had obtained in tlie state, and w^as disgustcKi with their arro- 
gance. He lost no time in proposing to Sir John Shore to 
substitute an Fiiiglish subsidiary force for the French 
battalions ; but Sir John had not the nerve for so bold a 
proceeding. Lord Wellesley eagerly embniccd the proposal, 
and made an offer to protect the state from all unjust 
claims in every fpiartcr with a body of 6,000 troops, to be 
subsidised by the Nizam, on condition that the French 
corps should l>e disniis-sed, and the sottlemeut of all disputes 
with the Mahratttts inferred to the British Government. 
The Nizam maiiife.stcd great reluctance to contract an 
alliance w'hieh he could never shako off, wdth so irresistible 
a power as the Company, ^ut his minister persuaded him 
that it was l>etter to repose under the protection of a 
power governed by the principles of honour, than to be 
perpetually exposed to the avarice of the Mahrattas and 
the mbition of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the Peshwa solicited the aid of a 
British force to pixitoct him from the encroachments of 
Sindio, but it was declined by Sir John Shore, 
iiUiS^ Hi then concluded an alliance with the Nizam, 
and ceded territory of the annual value of eight 
lacs of rupees as the price of fiia assistance. 
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Sindia roveiiMd himself by releasing Nana FamsTeso, 
whom he held in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
him in an attack on the Nizam. These manoeuvres led to 
a temporaryreconciliation between SintUa and the Poshwa, 
and it was at this juncture that the proposal of a subsidiary 
alliance* which included the poferemee of all clniras on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of British Oovemmeut, was 
renewed* The Peshwa was too astute not to perceives that 
such an alliance involved the extinction of his political 
iin|)ortance, and it is not to be wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
indcpondcnco liod a charm, the value of wh^li was en- 
haucod by its risks, should have Isoen indisposed to resign it. 

But the Peshwa assured the Rc'sident that he would faith- 
fully obsen’c the conditions of the tripartite tretaty in the 
approaching war with Tippoo, and a large Mahmtta force 
was ostensibly ordered into the held. 

To give effect to the treaty with the Nizam, ti'oops were a.u. 
despatched to Hyderabad ; but af the last monnmt he ^798 
evinced an invincible reluctance to place himself 
in a state of h(»lpless and irretrievable defKmdcnct^ f.r the jvwich 
on a snjx'rior power, and he fled to the fortn‘S8 
of Crolconda. The Resident was obliged to assume a high 
tone and to assure the minister that hia master would be 
hold rt^sponsible for this breach of faith. ID? was at length 
convinced that there was more daugbr in (‘udci^vouring to 
evade the engagement than in fulfilling it, and a proclama- 
tion was issucsl dismissing the French ofliccrs,and releasing 
the ^sepoys from the obligation of olicdience to tlujm. 
Oflicers and men were thrown into a state of confusion 
and dismay by this unerpt-cted order — Raymond was no 
longer at Hyderabad — but the British foz*ce was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the Pronch 
encampment and placed their magazines at its mercy. In 
this helpless state, the officers setit to inform the Ii<*sident 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro- 
tection ; but the men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and placed the officers in confinement, and 
it was not without great difficulty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitioas 
officer, then rising into notice, succe^ed in quelling the • 
excitement by the payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this large Imy of disciplined troops, possessed of 
a powerful kain of artillery and well-stor^ arsenals, was 
disarmed without the loss of a single life. This great 

a 2 
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achievemewfc, the first act of tlio npw Govomment, filled 
the native princes, who wore calculating on the decay of 
the Company’s power, with amazement, while the ability 
with which it was ])lannod, and the promptitude with 
which it was executed, diffused a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services which con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of Lord Welles- 
ley's plans, 

A.n. On the 8th Oclolx'r, Lord Wellesley received infonnation 

1798 that Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, on his way to the East, 

and he reitorahMl his orders to press forward the oi-ganisa- 
tioii of tlio^Mailnis army, which he promised to strengUion 
by the addition of d,000 volunteer s^'poys from Bengal, 
and with the Ildrd Fotd, under the commjind of C\)loncl 
Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington. On hear- 
ing that the disbandment of tlie French force at Tlydonibad 
Oommiinicii. completed, be addressed Ids first letter 

tion witu to Tij>poo, upbraiding him with his embassy to 
aippiX). Mauritius, and tlio connection he had formed 

with the invetyi-atic enemies of the British nation, “ which 

must Buhveaii the foundations of frit^mlshij) subsisting 
“ between him and the Company." lie |)roi>osod to de- 
pute Major Dovtdon to his court, to propound a plan calcu- 
lated to remove all doubt and suspicion. To infuse vigour 
into those arnuigcmenta he resolved to proceed in person 
to Madras, where ho' landed on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and military movo- 
mentfl, h*aving the local administration in the hands of the 
governor. 

Tippoo'a reply was oltogother evasive. He asserted 

1799 I’ipjxw’s that the vessel which hotl gone to tlie Mauritius 
roput-u. Tipaa gout by a mercantile trilw, and that “ the 
“ French, who were full of vice and deceit, Inul put about 
** sinister reports to ruffle the minds of the two Sircars." 
He dwlined the proposed conferenoo with Major Doveton 
as sa|)orfluous, inasmuch as his friendship and regard 

for the English wore perfectly apparent." At this veir 
time, however, he was despatohing one of lus French 
officers to the Directoiy in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
to be employed at his expense in expelhng the Bngliim ; 

. and he was likewise inviting Zeman Shah to join mm in 
.r prosecuting a holy war against the infidels tmd polytheists. 
“ Please God," he wrote, ** the English shall become 
“ food for the unrelenting sword of the picos warriors." 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to him on the 9th 
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JanuErj, cleinandiDj^ a reply in twenty-four liours,to which 
Tip]X)o, after a considtwable delay, rcjdied that he was pfoing 
on a hunting excursion, as was his w^ont, and that Major 
Doveton might be despatched after him. 

Every moment now became precious. The capital, 
Seringa patum, was the heart of'rippooV pow(‘r, his ])rirK5ipal 
gmuarj', and his oidy arsenal. Owing to the rise i»roirr«» of 
of tlio Canvcry around the island on wliicli it tht’ormy. 
was built, it was imjtregnable from .lunc to November, and 
it was necessary tr» rciluce it before tbo itiins set in. After 
waiting in vain fora definite reply, Lord Wolh*sley ordt'red 
the army to take tbo field. It was the largest and the 
most complete in ])oint of e{jiii])ment and discif>lino which 
bad ever yet assembled under the Com[)any’s cc»lour8. It 
consisted of 2o,H(i2 men, of wliom were Europeans, 

with a baftering train of forty gnns, and sixty-four field- 
piw'es and howilzt'rs, and (»f the Nizams (‘nvalry, as 

well a.s tlu' Ilydtirabad suhsidinry force, whicli, under 
the command of Coltuicl Wellesley and Captain, Malcolm^ 
had ht'romr a most etlicicnt auxiliuiy. Tbe entire army was 
commanded by Ocneral Harris, vvbost* personal knowledge 
of tbo route was of great value. Tipjjoo, Iwtving his 
geuerals to watch tbo movements of the gemuul at Madras, 
proceeded with the flower of his array to the 
Malahir (k)ast to oppose the Bombay force march- tUf MninUiT 
ing on his capital, 

Ontheotli March, Tippoounex|>ocfcdly aj»j)cved before its 
advanced guard. Genenil Stuart, the commandant, with 
the main Iwdy, -was ten miles in the r(;ar, and it fidl Uf 
the gallant General Hartley — a name of high njuown on 
that coast — to meet the .shock. His little force, and more 
espwially the battalions under Colonel Montresor, b(;re the 
as.sault of the whole of Tippoo’.s force for six hours with 
the most determiiuMi rc^solntion, but ns they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the gononil happily cfimc np and 
decided the fate of the day. Tippo(» retreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
niiirchcd off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General Harris, whose army stood on the table land of 
Bangalore on the Ifith March. Controjy to the a<lvkje of 
his most experienced officers and his JVench commander, 
Tipjwo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing th§ 
progress of the British army, and the battle endc»l uatt^ nt 
in bis complete discomfitui’e on the 27th March. ' 

He felt clrtain that General Harris would pursue the 
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uortbeni route to the capital as Lord GDrnwallifl had done, 
and ho had taken the precaution to lay it waste, not leav- 
ing a jmrticlo of food or forage. But the general moved 
down in an opposite direction, and crossed Iho Cauvory 
at the hitherto unknown ford of Sosilla, ^Hthout any 
interruption. Nothing could exceed the rage and dismay 
of Tippoo when he dis(‘overed that all his plans were frus- 
trated by this strategy, and he (;alled a meeting of his 
officers, and asko<l their udvic(3 with tears in his eyes ; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and, 
if unsucc('Hsfnl, die with him. 

Scriugapatam was inv(*.stedon iho dth April, and the siege 
was pushed (Ui with such vigour that Tippoo was induced 
Th«*io}?« propose a conference. General Harris informed 
him that iho only terms on w hich he was autho- 
rised to tivat w’oro the ces-sion of half his territories, the 
jpay merit of a war indemnity of two crores, and the delivery 
of four of his sons and four of his chief officers us hostages. 
Those terms w^ore rejected by the Sultan. On the 4th May 
A.n. the broach was report od pniciicable, and the troops wo)*e led^ 
i791Jto the storm by Gcnoml Baird, a distinguishtHi of 
who had boon immured in tlie dungeons of the fort forJ^nr^ 
years, in irons, by Hyder and 1’ipf>oo. He ascend^ the 
parapet at oiu) in (he afternoon, and exhibited bis noble 
figure ill the view of both forces, and then, drawing his 
sword, desired his men to follow him, and show themselves 
wort hy tlu' name of Britisli soldiers. A small and select 
band of I'ijipoo's soldiers met the forl(>ni hope in tlie 
breach, the gi*eatcr jioiiion of whom on either side fell in 
the desperaU' struggle. The w’orks were defended with 
great valour, more especially in the gateway w’here Tippoo 
had taken lus station, and where he fell covered with 
wounds. The fortress was captured, and, as his remains 
wx*re conveyed through the city, the inhabitants prostrated 
themselves before bis bier, and accompanied it to the 
superb monument of Hyder, where he was interred with 
the impo.sing rites of Mahomedan burial, and the honoitrs 
of a riurepean military funeral. 

Thus fell the capital of Mysore, Uiough garrisoned by^ 
20,000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of eauDOi^ and) 
iUffiunks. t^w'iiidantly supplied with provisions and niil&Uu^ 
stores. It was the opinion of Lord WeUestsy, 
and of the best military authorities iu the camp, that, 
oonsiderini; the strength of its fortifications, aisd me diffi* 
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calt^ of approacMhg it, a thousand French troops under* 
an able commander might have rendered it impregnable. ^ ?• 
Bat througliout the siege, and indeed throughout the * 
campaign, Tippoo had failed to exhibit either wnsdom or 
energv. ite rejected the iwiTicc of his most exporienoed 
officers, and listened onlj to the ftattories of youths and 
parasites, and the predictions of astrologers, during the 
lino of march General Harris was so heavily oneuml»f»red 
with his ponderous siego train and endless impediments, 
that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
a miracle that he was not constrained, like Lnnl Cornwallis, 
to turn btick for want of provisions. Tlicre were numerous 
occasions on which an active and skilful cniiny might havo 
imj>eded his march till tho rains set in, and rendered the 
campaign abortive ; but. yi tliche opjiortiinitios were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of infatuation. Tho success 
of the army was owing to a coinbinatiou of boldness and 
courage, an<l good fortune. Tippoo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. Ho possessed u^ne of his 
father’s abilities for |K?aco or war. Ho was a compound 
of tyranny and caprice, of super-Htition and bigotry, and 
likewise an atrocious j)crsecui()r. In tho opinion of his 
own siibjcKitH, Hydor was born to create an empire, and 
Tippoo to lose it« 

For half a century tho De^^can had been tho scene of 
conmlsious, and the great source* pf anxiety and cxjxmfle 
to the Court of Directors, who.se ])0Rse3sicin>, .s,*rurity of 
even in the intervals of peace, had always })cen Hit* JMsfftrj. 
insecure. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jet^pardy. 
Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Caftutta, he had 
extinguished the French force and iiifluencso at Hyderabad, 
and obtained tho command of all the resources of the 
Nixam. He bad subverted tbo kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the authority of tho Company, without a rival, 
in the Deccan, on so solid a basis that it has never since 
been menaced. Tho capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month resounded through the continent of India, and 
the extinction of one of its substantial powers struck terror 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted tlio prestige of' 
the Company’s Govemmout. These advantages were not, 
howeyer, obtained without a violation of those solemn 
injunctions which the wisdom of Parliament, of the miniEfc 
try, and of the India House had periodically repeatcMl to 
mtrain the growth of British wwer in India, and hence, 
in writing to Mr. Pitt, Lord Welletslgr said, “I suppose 
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“ you will cither hang me, or magnifice&tly honour in% for 
“ my deeds. In either case, I shall be gratided, for an 
“ English gallows is better than an Indian throne.” He was 
magnificently honoured — by the king with a step in the 
peerage, and by Parliament with its thanks. 

The issue of the war had placed the whole of the Mysore 
dominions at the disposal of the Governor- General, and he 
New Myaore oxercised the rights of conquest with great wis- 
kinRUom. ^om and moderation. Ho rc'solved to make over 
a portion of it to the family of its ancient and disinherited 
princes, though they had passed out of all recollection, and 
were living in abject poverty and Immiliation. A cliild 
fivo years of aga was drawn from a cottage and seated on 
a throne, with a revenuo of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 
The kingdom was bestowed oh liim as a free gift, and it 
was emphatically declared to be j)ersonal and not dynastic. 
Every allusion to lujirs and successors was therefore 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord Wellesley did not hesi- 
tate to affirm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignty of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they were 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. 

The remaining temt cries were thus partitioned. Dis- 
tricts of the annual vfdue of about thirty lacs, were allotted 
The remain- Company, blit ebargod with the payment of 

luff tmi- about eight hjes a year to the families of Hyder 
toTiee. Tippoo, and territory valued at about twenty- 

four lacs was transferred to the Nizam. The Peshwa 
was lu^t overlooked. He had not only violated his engage- 
ment by taking no part in the campaign, but, with his 
usual duplicity, luid received envoys from Tippoo, and 
accepted n gratuity of thirteen lacs of nipc'es from hiin, 
and concerted a scheme for attacking the dominions of the 
Nizaiu while his army Tvas employed in the siege of 
Seringapalain. But Lord Wellesley overlooked this dupli- 
city, and olfercd liim out of the spoils of Mysore districts 
yielding ten lacs of rupees, on condition of his excluding the 
French from his dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
with the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was dividcjd betw'’een the Company and the Nizam, 
t The ^rsomvl property captured at Seringapatcun rather 
Gxceedea a crore of rupees and Lord Wellefdey took on 
himself the responsibility of anticipating, as be 
mon«7. said, the assent of the Crown, and the sanction 
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of tie Directors, dhcl directed the immediate distribution 
of it* among the troops — tlie third instance in which prize 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, without 
waiting for dilatory orders from England. The Court of 
Directors mrmifested their sense of Lord Wellesley’s merits 
by offering him ten lacs from the proceeds of the captured 
stores ; but his high sense of honour induced him to 
decline it, upon which they settled an annuity of half a lac 
of rupees a year on him. To complete this narrative of 
the hist Mysore war, it only remains to be Btatc?d that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia Waug, collected togcith(3r a 
body of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry and proceeded north- 
ward, plundering towns and villages. Success brought a.d. 
crowds to his standard, and the pi^aco of the D(‘ccan was 1800 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley s(;t out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of cavalry, and tifter 
chasing him for four months witliout any relaxation, at 
length brought him to bay, an<l ho was killed, and his array 
broken up. 


SECTION II. 

LORD WELLKSLEY — THE CARNATIC— OUDE — FORT WILLIAM 
COLLEGE— WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAGFORE. 

The refusal of the Peshwa to refer the settkunent of his 
demands on tlio Nizam to the arbitration of tlic British 
Government, pointed out to his able minister 
the treatment ho might expect from Mahratta umtoryby • 
rapacity, and he w^as anxious to secure his master 
against it. He proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force should he augmented and territory 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of 
considerations, welcome to the Governor-General, and the 
arrangement was speedily completed. The force was 
increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a year were made over in perpetual sovcireignty 
to the Company, under the stipulation that the British 
Government should guarantee all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. Tlie districts thus trans! 
ferred consisted simply of those wliieh had btjen assigned to 
Mm from Mysore territory in the wars of 1 792 and 
1798. The transaction was mutually advantageous. It 
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extended the Company’s territories to ftie Eastna, add it 
relie \^ed the Nizam of all farther apprehension from his 
hereditary and insatiable enemies — and that without the 
alienation of any portion of his patrimonial kingdom. It 
is true, that by resigning the defence of his dominions and 
the royal prerogative of conducting negotiations with 
foreip^i princes, ho lost his political independence ; but, on 
the other hand, ho secured the continuance of his royal 
dynasty. Every other throne in the Deccan has been swept 
away, while the descendant of the Tartar, Cheen Killich 
Khan, still continues to hold his regal court at Hyderabad. 
About the same time the raja of the little principality of 
Tftnjoro Taiijoro was mediatised. Ilis debts to the Com- 
A.D. pany wore cancelled on tlje resignation of his 

1800 territory, out of the revenues of which he received four lacs 
a year, and a liftli of its improved resources. 

By the treaty concluded with the nabob, Mahomed Ali, 
by Lord Coniwallis in 1792, certain districts were hypothe- 
stftto of tho for tlio support of the Company’s troops who 
Carnatic. defended tho country. That prince, who had been 
placed on tho throne by the Madras Government in the days 
of Clive and Coote and had occupied it for fifty years, died 
1795 in 1795. His son Oomdui-ool-omrah was surrounded, as 
his father had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in ilio public service, who fed his extrava- 
gance by advances at exorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
the stipulaticms of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pledged for the support of the troops. The loans 
thus furnished tho nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to tho Government of Madras with punctuality, 
but they served also to increase his embarrassments, 
though tho crisis was for a time postponed. At the par- 
ticular reejneat of the Qourt of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
tho governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to transfer 
the districts to the Company in lieu of the pecuniary pay- 
ment, and offered him as an inducement, to relinquish debts* 
due to the Government, to the extent of a crore of rupees. 
But though the arrangement would have been highly 
beneficial to the nabob, it was not to the interest of his 
oreditors, who held him at their merey, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
lejected. Lord Hobart then proposed to resort to force, 
on the ground that as the nabob had violated the treaty of 
1792 by granting these assignments, it waq no longer 
binding on the Company ; bat Sir John Shore peremptorily 
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refifted his conctarrence. The correspondenco thereupon 
became acrimonious, and the matter was referred to Leaden* 
hall Street, andLorf Hobart was recalled. The 
Court, however, requested Lord Wellesley to Hotwt’a 
call at Madinas on his way to Calcutta, and 
make another effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the payment ho was bound to 
make ; but, under the sinister influence of the harpies 
around him, the proposal was again spumed. 

The nabob was bound by treaty “ not to enter into any 
“negotiation or political correspondence ^ith any Euro- 
“ pean or native power without the consent of 
“ the Company.’* But on the capture of Seringa- com*8. 
patam, it was discovered that both the late and 
the present nabob luui been engaged in a claudestine cor- 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important commnnitjafcions 
to him, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by tbe clearest 
oral and documorital evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of Control ; and Lord Wollosley 
came to the conclusion that “ they had not only violated 
^‘the treaty, hut placed themselves in the position of 
“ enemies of the Company, b^ eud(;avounug to establish a 
“ unity of interests with their most inveterate foe.” The 
obligations of the treaty were considered to be extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive the family of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of‘ the revenue 
for its support. But when the period for a(jtion arrived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On Lis de^th his reputed 
son, whom he had nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence of his father’s and his grand- 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in- 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Government 
was forfeited. His succession to the throne was no longer 
a matter of right, but of favour; and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provision for 
the maintenance of his court and family. Ho refused to 
accept the title on these terms, and it was granted xbc nabob 
to a cousin, of whose le^imate birth there was 
no question. 1%e nabob was mediatised, and the Carnatic 
became a British province. The territories obtained 
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Mysore and tho Nizam, from the nabotts of tlie Carrtitio 
and Tanjore, may Ikj said to have created the Madras 
Presidency. Of tlie population, which, according to the 
latent census, amounted to twenty- two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts which Lord Wellesley annexed 
to it. 

While Zeman Sliah was advancing into Hindostan, 
Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy to tho king of 
A j, EnjbfMwy to Persia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
1800 doiiiiriions in Central Asia, and constrain him to 

retire from India. Tho agtmt urged that tho Shah was a 
Soonoc, and liad grievously oppressed the Shoahs, tho 
ruling sect ill Persia, and that it would bo an acceptable 
service to God and man io arrest the progress of so 
heterodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
liait, and instigated Mahomed Shah to invade tho territorieB 
of his brother Zeman Shah, who waa obliged to recross 
tho Indus in haste. But Lord Wellesley farther deemed it 
advisable to S(md a more imposing embassy to the court of 
Isiiahaii ** to establish British influence in Central Asia, 
“ and prevent the periodical disquietude of an invasion by 
“ Zeman Shah, with liis horde of Turks and Tartars, 
“ Uslicclcs and Afghans/' The officer SLoloctcd for this 
. duty was Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualifled 
for it by his thorough knowledge of tho oriental chai*acter 
and weaknesses, and bis acquaintance wdih eastern lan- 
guages, as AMill as his atlmiftible tact and invanable good 
humour. The embassy was equipped in a style of mag- 
nificence intended to dazzle the oriental imagination, and 
* to inspire tho Persian court, with a due sense of the power 
and majesty of the British empire in the east. The result, 
whiidi lind been in a great measure anticipated by the 
native agent, was not conimoiisurdte with its cost, which 
mndt' tho Court of Directors wince; but it secured the 
object of establishing British influence in Persia, at least 
for a time. 

Loi*d Wellesley could not consider India safe while a 
French array held possession of Egypt ; and he proposed 
ExpoOition ministry to send a force from India to 

to.ihoBtNi support the ai*my which ho felt confldent they 
would despatch, to co-operate with the Turkish 
1800 VIovernmont in expelling it. After long delay the necessary 
orders were received from Downing Street, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Bed Sea under General Baird, 
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with the animating remark of the Oovomor-General, “ that 
** a more wortliy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam 
** could not be presented to his genius and valour.** The 
troops landed at Cosseir, in the Rt'd Sea, and after traversing 
120 miles of arid and pathless desert to the Nile, on- 
camped, on the 27th August, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but the report of its approach, coinhinod with Iho 
energy of the commander from England, luid inductnl the 
French general to capitulate before General Tlaird’s amval. 

The history of India abounds witli romantic achiovernenis, 
but no incident can be more impressive ihaii the appearance 
of sepoys fi-om the banks of the Ganges, in Ihe land of tlio 
Pharaohs, marching in the footsteps of Ca)sar to encounter 
the veterans of his modern prototype. 

Within a month of the surrender of the French army in 
Egypt, the preliminaries of peaco between Franco and 
England were signed by the former Governor- i*eaccof 
General, Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. The Court 1802 

of Directors immediately issued orders for ilieir military 
establishments to be reduced, but Lord Wellesley, with 
great forethought, wisely suspended the execution of them. 

The treaty of Amiens was no sooner mtified than Bomiparte 
despatched a ftirgo armament to Pondicherry, w’hich the 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and l,4-0() European troops, under the 
command of M. Leger, who was designated, in his patent, 

“ Captain-General of the French establishnumts east of 
“ the Cape.’* It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For throe years it had been the great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence from 
India, and as he had now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Deccan, he could not regal’d the ro-oshablishment of a 
powerful French settlement on the Coromandel coast with- 
out a feeling of anxiety. Ho felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native states would be at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, ever fruitful in 
revolutions. The order to restore Pondicherry was re- 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity. Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival 
that he had resolved to postpone the restitution of the 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry 4n England. The French fleet returned to the 
Mauritius, and the recommencement of hostilities in 
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Europe saved India from the danger to which it would 
have been exposed if the coutmuance of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give full scope to his designs. 

On the approach of Zeman Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wellesley, well-knowing that the kingdom of Oude would 
Domaiid on objects of Spoliation, requested 

the navwb Sir Jamcs Craig, the commandant, to communi- 
of Owitt. yie^g the defence of it. He replied 

that the rabble of troops maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useluHs, but actually dangerous ; and that if he 
were required to take the field against the Shah, he could 
not leave them behind with safety. The Court of Directors 
had stated that the Biitish force, 13,000 in number, was too 
weak for the protection of the country, more especially since 
Sindiahad planted an army of more than 30,(>00 disciplined 
troops, nomniandod by European officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opportunity of springing on its opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
seventy-six lacs of rupees a year for the payment of this 
forc(i, and also provided for its augmentation, if necessary. 

A.i). Lord Welltjsloy now pressed on the Vizier the absolute 

ISOO necessity of disbanding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty laos of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
larger British force. 

This reform would have placed the military power of 
the kingdom absolutely "in the hands of the Company; to 
DiscnMions uabob manifested an invincible repug- 

withtho nance, and he proposed to abdicate in favour 
nabob. retire into private life with the 

treasure ho had accumulated. Lord Wellesley stated that he 
was })repnrod to sanction his retirement provided he took 
up his residence in the British dominions, and vested the 
govemraent of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
the Company, but could not permit him to withdraw the 
treasure which belonged to the state. The nabob imme- 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressed great indignation at his insincerity and duphoity, 
as he termed it, and charged him with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illusory, in order to 
defeat the reform of his military establishment, which was 
iriperatively requirod. Several regiments were ordered to 
march into the Oude territory, and the nabob was directed 
to provide for their maintenance. He remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned^ his com- 
niimi<;i[ation, which he said was deficient in the respect due to 
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the British authority in India. The proceedings began 
to assume a very vexatious appearance. The p^jp^tation laoi 
Vizier continued to exhibit a spirit of passive of Mr. h. 
resistance, and Lord Wellesley’s correspondence 
was marked by increasing hauteur ; but he was desirous, if 
possible, to avoid the apj^earance of a compulsoiy cession 
of the districts, and degiatchcd his own brother and private 
secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 
to overcome his r(3pugnance ; but the nabob continued in- 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelible stam on bis reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a domiivon. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts sclectod for the 
support of the British force to transfer their col- 
lections and their allegiance to the Company, withthu 
The nabob deemed it vain any longer to contend 
with such negotiators, and on the 12ih November^ signed a ^^^1 
treaty which made over to the Company in perpetual sove- 
reignty districts yielding one crorc and thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 
gave to the possessions of the nabob as well as of the 
Company will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substitiiiod for 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always an object cd’ more 
dread to their masters than to theib enemies; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres- 
sion. But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compulsion has been the most censured. For any justifica- 
tion of it wo must look to the position of the country. The 
throne of Oude wa.s upheld by British bayonets alone, and 
the dynasty would have ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they had been withdrawn. Under the perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efficient force should be maintained there ; but it was not 
possible for the Company to support such a force with only 
one-third of the revenues. Tlie settlement of the provinces 
thns ceded by the Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
confdsting of members of the civil service, with Mr. Henry • 
Wellesley as president, but he received no additional allow- 
ance. l!heir labours were completed within a yeeu*; the 
Gonrt of Dij^eotors, however, lost no time in denouncing 
this appointment^ though temporaijf as virtual super** 
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cession of the jost rights of the civil^service/’ and drafted 
a despatch, peremptorily ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis- 
missed ; but the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which, 
among other merits, created thii’ty new appointments for 
their fiivourite B(?rvice. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
ThoCoiicjro share in the government of 

of Fort the country, and working it exclusively by the 
wiiiirtiTi. European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 
he dotormiiied to qualify them for their important duties 
^800 ^ suitable education. The civil service was originally a 

mercantile staff, and India ctmtimiod to bo treated more in 
the light of a factory than of an empire. The public ser- 
vants rose, as they had done a century before, through the 
grades of^ writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, of secretaries of slate and ambas- 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they left England, 
they wore initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double-entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they were not required to know anything. liord Wellesley 
wOvS rosolveii to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
sliould bo completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Ijiko all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro- 
jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence ; and it was, 
moreover, erected without so much ns consulting 
tsRTundonr. Court of Directors, and they passed a poremp- 
1802 tory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure by this subversion of one of bis 
most eberisbed schemes, which exposed him to tlie contempt 
of India, and he gave rent to his feelings in a passionate 
appeal to his friends in the ministry, and ontroatod them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable 
— which indeed, ho regarded with greater pride than the* 
o conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- 
hall Street) he passed a resolution abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was done “ as an act of 
** necessary submission to the controlling authority of the 

Court i ” but in a second resolution he allowed ei^fhteen 
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monflis for the gra^al abolition of it ; and in tbe meantime 
the Court of Direotorfi, under the pressure of the andreduc- 
Board of Control, consented to the continuance 
of it on a reduced scale. 

At the renewal of the chai*ter in 1 703 the ministry en- a.d. 
-deuTOured to silence the clamours of the merchants and 1793 
manuhicturers of England, os already stated, by p^ivutc 
obliging the Court of Directors to allot them 3,000 trudu. 
tons of freight annually, but this concession was found in- 
adequate to the demand. The commerce of India was, in 
fact, bursting the bonds of the monopoly, whicli, however 
serviceable it might have been durbig the infancy of our 
■connection with India, was altogeiht*r unsuited to an ago 
* of development. The trade of Calcutta liad been mpidly 
expanding, and was forcing itself into the continental 
markets, in foreign vessels provided with cargoes ])y English 
capital. In 1798 the exports in vessels uiuior tlio flags of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had exceeded a 
orore and a half of rupees. • 

Shipbuilding had likewdso made great progress in 1799 
Calcuthi daring the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, to 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built sliipping in the port on 
his arrival, chartered a largo portion of it for ih(^ use of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, bo said that it would bo 
equally unjust and imjK)litic to extend any facili- 
ties to British merchants which would sacritffco 
or hazard the Company’s rights and privileges, 
and that the commercial indulgence ho had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as 
wrere necessarily excluded fi*om the Company’s investments. 

Mr. Dun das, who entertained the saint; libw’al view's as 
Lord "Wellesley, was anxious to authorise the Government 
of India to license India-built sliipping “ to bring homo 

that which the means and capital# of the Company were 
“ unable to embrace.” But at the India House the drt'atf of 
interlopers was still in undiminished vigour. Though the 
cream of the India trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors w'ould not permit others to obtain 
the dregs. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley were em- 
phatically reprobated ; he lost caste irretrievably in Leaden- ^ 
hall Street, and the treatment he experienced from the* 
Directors during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered 
the life of Warnm Hastings. Notwdthsianding the remon- 

s 
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strance of the ministor, they passed a di]»ct vote of censure 
on tlio commercial policy he had patronised, 
x.ii. As soon as the arrangements in Oade were completed, 
1802 Lord Wellesley tendered liisresignaiion, assigning to ‘*his 
itoaijrnwtion ** Honourable Masters/’ as he termed them, no 
of Lorn other reason than the full accomplishment of his 
AVciiOhioy. piaijy toi- the security and prosperity of tho 
empire. To the prime minister, however, lie unburdened 
his mind, and informed him lliat the real cause of his retire- 
ment was tho invariable hostility of the Court and the 
withdrawal of their confidence. They liad peremptoi’ily 
ordered tlH> reduction off ho nillitury establishments, whilo 
lie eonsidored it, in the existing circumstances of fho 
cni]>ire, essential to its security to maintain them in full 
vigour. Tlicy had cut down the stipends lie considtM-ed 
advisable tit tlic close of the war, and had selected for 
especial ccnsui’c and rcirenchinent, the allowances granted 
by the Madras Government to his brother General 
WfiUesleyJo meet tlu* cost of his important and oxjicnsivo 
command in Mysore ; this h(» considered '■‘the most direct, 
“ niarkc'd, and disgusting indignity w hich could bo devised.” 
They liiul abrogated the power vested in tho Governor- 
OeiuTal in Council by f Parliament of onlbrcing his orders 
on the minor JPr(;sideiicies, though they might happen to 
sup('rsed(‘ the injunctions of the Court, and they had de- 
stroyed the authority of the Supreme Government over them 
by reversing this ivgulalion. I’lioy had wuintonly dis- 
placed olUccrs of tho highest ability and cxperierujc who 
enjoyed the full contidence of the Governor-General, and, 
contrary to law% liad forced tlicir own noiiiij iocs into offices 
of ('Tfioluiiumt, forwdiich, moreover, they were totally uuiit. 

lioj'd Wolje.sh'y vigorously remonstrated against this 
pructici'. If the. Government of India,” ho said, was thus 

I’hf bo thwarted in every subordinate dopart- 

o\ It. ** mont, dep^rived of all local inthience, and 
“ count eracti'd in every local detail by a remote authority 
“interfering in the nomination of every public servant, it 
“would be impossible to conduct the govenmioni under 
“ Ruch disgniec'ful chains.” Lord Oastlcreagh, the President 
of the Hoard of Control, wna anxious to retain the services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his lett(*r to the premier in 
' the bands t>f tho eluiirman at the India Houlse. He did 
n(»t disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company with regard to certain of Lord Welles- 
ley’s measures, and, more especially to the -eiAployineut of 
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Mr. Heniy Wellesl^. He had, in fact, wounded them on a.d. 
the two points on which they wei'O most sensitive — their 
monopoly and tlieir patronage. But Lord Oastlcroagh was 
assured that tlio Court were not unmindful of* his eminent 
services, and would request him to postpouo his departure 
to the 1st January 1804; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Before that date, the 
Mahnitta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon- 
structod. 


SECTFON 111. 

a 

LOKD WELLESLEY — MAHRATTA AEEAIR'< — TREATY OV UASSEIN — 

AVAR AYITII SINIUA ANI> KACROKE. 

The extinction of the kingdom of Mysore, and the completo 
control established over the Nizam, left, the British Oovern- 
ment without any antagonist but the 
and the iAV’O rival powers now confronted each >i«uui]?iir. 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to tlio 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in 1 71^1 wliicdi Avould have 
introduced the ihiii end of tlie wedge of Ilritisl) ascendancy 
was rejected under the advice of Nairn Euriiavese. That 
groat shiiestnan dosed liis chequered career in Mnrdi, IHOO. 180 
For more than a (piartor of a century ho )jad lujori the 
mainspring of every inoA'^cment in ilic MaluvaUa common- 
wealth, vvliidi he had regulated by the Htreiigtl] of his cha- 
racter and tlie wisdom of bis measures, not Jess tlian by 
his huraaiuty, veracity and honesty of jmrpose, virtues 
which Avero not nsnall^^ found among his oavii (jountrymen. 

“ With him,” Avrotc tJie Resident at Poona, ‘^doplirted all 
“the wisdom and moderation of the Maliratta CioATTiimcnt.” 

His death k?ft Siudia Avitliout a competitor at Priona, where 
ho exercised supremo authonty, and it was not Avithout 
delight that the Peshwa contemplated the rising power of 
his riA^al, tieswunt Rao Holkar. 

Mulliar Rao Holkar, who luised himself from the con- 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta- 
blished one of the five Mahiutia powers, died at The uoiiar 
the ago of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of 
forty years. His only son died soon afUjr, leaving a w idow, • 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 17GG, 17C6 
and Ids mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resisted the importunity of the chieftains to adopt 

s 2 
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a Bon and retire into private life. She reaolved to nndcMake 
the government of the state herself,’ and selected Tokajee 
Holkar, one of the same tribe, though not of her kindred, 
to command the army. Through his singular moderation 
and the commanding genius of the bye, this perilous ar- 
rangement, which placed the military power in the hands 
of a distinguished soldier, while the civil government was 
administered by a female, was perpetuated without jealousy 
for thirty years. She sat daily in durbar and gave audi- 
ences without a veil, and dis})en8ed justice in person. She 
laid herself out to promote the welfare of the country by 
the oucouragernont of trade and agriculture, and raised 
Indore from* the obscurity of a village to the rank of a 
capital. She acquired the respect of foreign pnnccsby the 
weight and dignity of her character, and in an ag(5 of 
universal violciico was enabled to maintain the security of 
her dominions. She was the purest and most exemplary 
of rulers, and she added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious, females who have adoincd the native history of 
India by their talents and virtues. 

A.n. She died in 1705, and Tokajee two years later, and the 

1796 roign of anarchy began, and continued without abatement, 
Eariv tt^ovr- twenty years. Mulhar Rno,the son of Tokajee, 
raonts <»f assumed the command of the army and the go- 
vornment of the slate, but ho was attacked and 
killed by Sindia, who was thus enabled to reduco 
the rival house of Holkar to a state of complete subordina- 
tion. JesAvunt Rao, the illegitimate son of Tokajee, fled 
fnmi the field io Nagpoi^e, but the raja, anxious to con- 
ciliate Sindia, placed him in confinement, but he contrived 
at length t,o make his escape, and took refuge at Dhar, 
which, under the same hostile influence, he wa.s obliged to 
quit, with seven mounted followers and about a hundred 
and ^twenty rjigged half-armed infantry. He determined 
now to tru-st his fortunes to his sword, and giving himself 
out us ihe champion of his nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulhar, called upon all the adherents of the house 
of Holkar to rally i*ound him and resist the encroachments 
of Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 
India flocked to his shindard. 

Jeswunt Rao was soon after joined by Ameer Elhan, a 
Rohilla adventurer, alK)ut twenty-five years of age, together 
Amwr ^ lai'ge body of free laiujcs, and for eighteen 

Khun. months they spread desolation through the 
districts lying on the Herbudda, but wer^ at length 
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obliged to separate .when the field of plunder -was ex- i.n. 
hausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to the opulent 180^ 
town of Saugor, whei’e he subject-ed the inliabitanta to 
every species of outrage, and acquired iiiunonso booty. 
Nothing gives us a clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchedness of Hindostan at this penod than the ease 
with which Jeswunt llao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under his standard, by the hope of * 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindara'S and Bheels, Afghans 
and Malu'attiis. With this force Holkai* entered Malwa, 
and the country was half ruined before Sindia could come 
to its rescue from Poona. To expel Holkar hcvdesjiatcliod 
two bodies of his troojjs, one of which, though commanded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay down its arms, and the ^ 
other was attacked 'with such vigour that of its eleven 1801 
European officers seven ftdl in action and three WTro 
wounded. The city of Oojeiii, Siiulia’s capital, was saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by subiuiiting t-o a coivtrihution 
of fifteen lacs. At Poona, Bajcic llao, relieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected ids feudatories to extortion 
and his picoplc to oppression, wddcli led to the ajipcamnoo 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of which, AVitiojoc, 
the brother of tloxswuni llao, was consiraiiu'il to join. 

Ho was captured and soDtencod to he trampled to death 
by an infuriated elephant, wliile Jlajee llao sat in tlio bal- 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yells of the expiring youth. 
Jesjviiiit vowed .sharp vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportuiuty of executing it, 

Sindia, having ordered Shiijee llao, his father- in-law, 1801 
and the greatest misen'ant of CenimJ India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in pursuit of Holkar, who was simiiudo- 
totally defeated on the 14th October. The wretcli ^catuHoikar. 
entered the capital, Indore, and gave it< up to plunifer. 

The noblest edifices in the city, wdiicli had Ixjen erected 
and adorned by Aylah bye, were reduced to ashes. Those 
who were pos8es.scd of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the wells were choked up with the bodies of females 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Holkar 
was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the age, and his stan- 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with Avhom he 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
in his progress, and to the horror of his lawless, but 
superstitious Soldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
go^. He then laid waste the province of Candesh, and 
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moved down on Poona, and the Pcshwa began to tremble 
for his safety. Lord Wellesley had not ceased to renew 
the offer of the subsidiary alliance when there appeared any 
prospect of success. The negotiation fluctuated Avitli the 
reshwa’s hopes and fears, and when Sindia, who had 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, sent ten batta- 
lions of infantry ami a largo bodj’’ oi‘ cavahy to protect 
him from the assault of Holkar, it cam(3 to an abrupt ter- 
mination. 

Holkar con tinned to advance to I^oonn, and the dismayed 
Pcshwa nuido In'm th(» most ahjcct offers, but they were 
natti('<,f hinigldily T-ejectod. Tlie combined army of 

rooiiu. Sindia and tlu? Peshwa eiicampod in iho vicinity 

of tlio ca])ifal, tjonsisied of 84,GO0 horse and foot. Sindia’s 
forcf3 corn}n‘i.S(‘d l(‘n bail aliens under the command of Col. 
Dawes, while Holkar had fourteen battalions, disciplined 
find comnuindeil hy Kuro])ean officers. The battle of Poona, 
A.D. which WHS h>ng and obstinately contested, ended in the 
1802 complete victory of Holkar, who captured the whole of 
the baggagis stores and encampment of the allies. Tlie 
Peshwa, who had k('pt out of the reach of fire, fled precipi- 
tately to tlu* st'a Coast, where ho obtfiined the accommoda- 
tion of fi llrii/islf vessel from Die governor of Homboy and 
embarked for Passein, which be reaelied on th.(‘fitb December. 
Holkar eniered Die capital and placed the Peshwa's ille- 
gitimate In'otlier, Anirut Ihio, on the Dironc, after exacting 
the promise oi* an immediate j>ayment of two crores,*and 
teiTiioiy yicldiiig aiioDier crore, as wxdl as the command of 
the army and Die control of the state. After two months 
of singular inodiu’ation ho gave up the capital to pillage. 
Bajee Bao,,n(nv became eager for the alliance as affonling 
bij|i Die only (diance of regaining his crown, and on the last 
Tiu*tn£it.v..r day of Decemhor, lie signed the memorahle treaty 
Basseiu, by wffiich he agn^od to entertain a 
1802 body of (1,000 Bngiihb troops, and a suitable complement 
of artillery, and to assign distiiets yielding twenty-six lacs 
for their sup]>ort, to entertain no Enropean.s in bis service, 
and to refer all liis claims upon the Nizam and the Gaik- 
war to the arbitmtion of the Governor- General. The 
tiviity likewise guaranteed the southern jageerdars in the 
enjoyment of their ancient rights. 

The treaty of Basscin, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
Ban^x^on ^^0 liistoiy pf British India. Although the 
thotmvty. authority of the Peshwa had long ceased to 
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possess its former importance in tla© Malimtta counsels, 
he was still :ceganlc<l by the other chiefs as ihfj centre of 
their national unity, and the rt'cosynised cliief of Iho 
Mahratta ‘oommoiiwcalth, and the extinction of his inde- 
pendence essentially weakened its power. It has been 
the subj(»ct of w-arni controversy, but ilio sound judg- 
,mcnt of the Duke of Wellington, then (Jenoral Wellesley, 
based upon bis extensive Indian exjycrionoc, may bo con- 
sidered conclusive. “ The treaty of Hassein,*’ ho assorted, 

“ and the measures adopted in consequence of it, afforded 
“ the best prospect of preserving the peace of India, and 
“ to have adopted any other measure would luivc rond(M’(‘d 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and w’ar with tlio -whole 
“ Mahratj^i Tiation more than ju'ohaldc.’^ TJiis opinion lias 
been fully coufinni'd by posterity. War with the Maliratta 
[)ovvers was inevitable; the treaty may liave hastened it, 
but it must not be forgotten that it likewise deprived them 
of all tlie resource's of the Pesh\va\s Goveriimc'nt. 

The establishment of the Company’s ‘paramount a.d. 
authority at the Mahratta. (‘apital gavc» great umbrage to 
Sindia and to tlie raja of Nag})oro. The foi'iner ^ 
found all his ambitious ])rojccts in the Dciccaii sijuiiufirifi 
defeated, and exclaimed : “The treaty takes tlu' 

“ turban from my bead.” The Nagpore raja was at 

once deprived of the liopes be tind his anei'stors had 

cherished of some day obtaining tlie office of Pe.sliwa. 

The two chiefs immediately entcu’cd inb) a confedenicy to 
obstruct tlie objects of the treaty, and Jlajeo IW> himstjlf 
had no sooner sign^-d it, tlian ho dospsitclied an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frustrate it. Jlolkar, whoso plans were 
thwarted hy tlii.s masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on comlition that the domaim? of his family 
should bo restored to him: but, although lie was reinigtfited 
in them, he no sooner jierceived Sindia involved in Ijos- 
tilities -with the Pritish Cxovemment, than ho let loost^ his 
own famishing hordes on his possessions in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had early information of this (;oali- 
tion, informed Sindia and the raja of Nagpore that he ^y^m 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations wdth j ^,.,1 
them unimpaired, but would resist to the full jiniifary 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
■with the treaty. To be prepared for every contingency, 
he ordered the whole of the Hyderabad sulwidiary force, 
and 6,00A of the Nizam’s own iufrntry, and 0,000 horse, 
*nnder Colonel Stephenson, up to the frontier. General 
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Wellesley likewise marched np 600 failes in the same 
direction 'with the Mysore contingent, 8,000 infantry,. 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysore IjoVse, 
Tinder an able native commander. Tlie sou them jageerdars 
wore induced by tlio influence which General Wellesley 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,000 troops. 
Amrut Rao, whom Holkar had left in command at Poona^ 
had declareul his determination to reduce it to ashes when 
ho could no longer hold it ; but tho city was saved by the 
energy of Gont*nil Wellesley, who made a forced march of 
^ ^ sixty miles in thirty-two hours to rescue it. Soon after 
1803 ([iiittod Bassein, and on the iJlth May, tho day 

whicli liad been selected by his astrologers, entered Poona, 
accompanied by British bayonets, and ascended the throne 
lunler a Hritish saluk;. 

'rii(^ dt'signs of Sindia became tlaily more endent. He 
juarchod down witli a largo force from Oojoin to form a 
ncToioj) junction with the raja of Nagpore, who moved up 
iMi-nt of to mo('t him with a large force on the ITth April. 
dl^iKiw, ^^oih princes informed the Besidoiit that it was 
their intention to proceed to Poona ‘‘ to adjust the 
government of tho Poslnva.” lie assured them that any 
such movement would bo considcTcd an act of liostility, 
and involve tho most serious eonsequences. Various com- 
inunicixtions were iTiiercepted in difterent directions, which 
])lacod their warlike de.signs beyond doubt ; aud, on the 
23rd May, thcn-efori', Colonel Close, tho Jh'sidcnt al- Sindia’s 
court, was instructed to demand a categorical explanation 
of bis iiitenlions, w'hen ho replied that, with regard to the 
negotiations on foot, he could give no decisive answer till 
he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then encamped about 
roHy miles distant, “ when you shall be informed w’hether 
there Is U> lu' W'ar or peace.** LoihI Wellesley considered 
this announcement not merely an insult to the Brithsh 
Government, but an unequivocal meuace of hostility on the- 
pai*t of l)oth princes, wdu) had planted their armies on the 
fi’ontiera of the two allies, the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
whom tho Goverumeni wei*e bound to defend. The com- 
plicaii(>ii of atfairs at tljis juncture was increased by the 
arrival of the Pi*euch armament, already mentioned, at 
Pondicheny, w'hich Sindia announced to all the Mahratta 
princes as the reinforcement of an ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong tlio discussions for t wo months, w’hile 
they were employ^ in pressing Holkar to join them* 
During this period of suspense, the perfidious Peshwa con- 
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tinued to importaiio Sindia to avoid any concession, but 
advance at once to Poona “ to settle affairs/’ He obstmctcd 
the progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar- 
rassing the GoA'erninent. 

Time was now iiival liable, but no reply could bo received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weeks, and Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, ventured tx> take upon him- 
self the I’esponsibility, for which he was after- Ilf IMlWiTS H) 
wards captiously censured, of vesting full powers, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
tlie conduct of Mahratta affairs in the Deccan, in Gt'iiei*al 
Wellesley, and at the same time furnished him with a 
clear exposition of his vienvs of policy, 'fhe gfmeral re- 
ceived this commfssionon the IHth July, and lost no time iu a.i>. 
calling on the allied eliicfs to demonstnito the sincerity 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with- 
drawing theii* forces from a position, not n(>c('ssary for tho 
security of t heir own territories, but menacing eijually to tho 
Nizam, the Ciimpany, and the P('shw*a. A week of 
frivolous and fruitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Siiidia liad the sim})licity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine on any movement, as the negotiation 
writh Holkar was not yet comjiletc. Wearied w itli tlieso 
studied delays, General Wellesley gave them twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, wlicn they pro])(iS(‘(l that the 
British armies should retire to thc^ir cantonments at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Scringapatam, wdiilc their fJ^rces fell back 
forty miles to Boorlmnpore. To this GcmTul Wollesloy 
replied: “I offered you peace on tf'rrns of e<[uality, and 
“ honourable to all partii'S : you have clioson war, and aro 
“ answerable for all consequences.” On tlie Jlrd August the • 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and tho 
Mahratta wai* oi’ 180^5 eommonced. 


SECTION IV. 

LOKO ^VELI.ESLEY — WAR WITH 8INDIA AND NAGPORE. 

Lord Wellesley, finding a war with Ssindia and the rajij 
of Nagpore inevitable, determined to strike a dccLsivo blow 
at their power, simultaneously, in every quarter preparationH 
of India. Jjt the grand combinations of this 
campaign he was his own war minister, and never under 
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the Company’s rule had the rcsonrccs of Governinent been 
drawn forth upon a scale of such magnitude and applied 
with such prompt it ud(‘ and effect. In the Deccan the ad- 
vanced force under (Tenoral Welhjsley of about* 0,OCK) men, 
and of Colonel Steplienson, consisting of about 8,000, was 
appointed to operate against the main armies of tho con- 
fotlerafeoH. In the north 10,1)00 troops wore assembled 
under Ccnerjil Lake, to atla(*k Sindia’s possessions in Hin- 
dostan, wdiicdi were defeTulod by his French battalions ; and a 
force of ihoOO was allotted for iho invasion of llundleeund. 
On the weshn’ii coast an army of 7,o00 nuMi was ortranised 
to dispossess, Sindia of Ids possessions in (In/erat, while 
0 ,‘JOO men wore to occupy tho ])rov'inco of (hittack, hc- 
Jonging to tho raja of Nagpon;, on th(^ easlorn coasl., I’lie 
whole ibreo of about men was JiTumaled by that tradi- 

tionary spirit of enterprise and enthusiasm which had (treated 
tlie Ilriiisli empire in India, and wldeh, on this occasion, was 
hcighfcenc’^l by ntdiounded contidenco in the statesman at 
tho lujad of the (Tovernment. The arjrdes of the con- 
federates wt're eoiTi]mted at l(ld,t)0u, of Avhom one lialf 
eonsisb^d of cavalry, witli a su|u‘r!) train of artillery of 
many huiidrc'd piee(‘>^. 

A§ soon as the llosident had <jni(led Sindia’s camp, 
(iencral Widlcshy ofxMied the campaig-n by tho ca])turo of 
CiiTitiiro rong Ibrtivss of Ahmisinngur, Sindia’s groat 

A.T>. a-fi^nial and depot in the Deccan, and l)y taking 

1803 possession of all his districts soutli of the Goda- 

very. ^Meanwhile the ’confederates spent three weeks in 
irmivhiiig^ and conntc'rmarcldng, uppari'utly without any 
definite object. General Wellesley, misled by his guides, 
was iiiiox])ectedly bi*ong]it, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, to a ]iosition from which lie eould boliold Sindia’s 
encampment, eonsisting of -^tkUtK) men and lOO guns, 
stretcln'd out before 1dm, and lie resolved to bring on an 
immediate action without waiting for tho junction of 
xiattionf • (k)lonel Stephenson’s force. The handful of 
As*>e. llritish troojis which had to encounter this for- 
midable array at Assye, did not exceed The Mah- 

ratta infantry was entrenched behind formidable batteries, 
which the (joneml had particularly enjoined tho officer 
«<jommaiiding the advance not to assail in front, but he 
charged up to the nmzzh' of the guns ; tlie caraage was 
appalling, but the indomitable conrago and energy of the 
troops, morti especially the 74th, boi-e down all opposition, 
and Sindia’s splendid infantry, standing by the guns to 
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the last, was at lopgth orerpowen'd and rlispcrsed. The a.d, 
victory was .the most complete which had ever crowned the 1803 
Oompony’s arms in India, but it was dearly purchased by 
the loss of one-third of its numbers. Siiidia lost 12,000 
men and all his fpins, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

His army was a complete wreck, and ho ri^troated witli a 
amall body of horse to the Taptee. (Vdcmel Stejdjenson 
was sent in pursuit of him, and captured the nourishing 
town of Boorhanporo and the slronir fortress of Aseergurh, 
Meanwhile all Sindia's districis in Guzerat were occupied, 
and iK^thing remained to him but his possessions in 
Hindustan. 

This ^fil liable terntory had been m larged and cxui- 
solidatod by the indofal-igablo exertions id* tli{> late Mah- 
dajee Sindia, anil childly ilirough tho army rai.si‘il p„p. 

and disciplined by tJio Count do Jhdgne, on wsKiousin 
whose retirement to Franco the comnuiud de- 
volved on (Jen era I TeiTon. Dowlui Bao, sirieo liis acces- 
sion lo his uncle’s iliroiie in 1702, liad continued to resiilo 
at l\)ona that he might mainta,in a paramount intluence iif 
the Maliratta councils, and tho admhustration of thoso 
]irovinees iu the north devolved on the general, wlio con- 
ducted it w'ith great ability and modiuation. lie had 
succoedod in extending the control of Sindia ofer tho * 
iiajpoots, and was rapidly stroBihing it over tlie Siklis up 
to the banks of the Sutlej. Tlis advanccMl jiosls apj^roachod 
the Indus in one dircetioii and Allahabad in the other, and 
the temtozy under his control yielded a j’evenuc of two 
crores of rujices. His ai’my consisted of 2H/iO() foot, not 
inferior in any respect to the CVniipaiiy’s sepoy anny, with 
cavalry and FBJ guns. I’he jeo[>ardy lo Which the 
interests of tho Coinjiany were continually exposed by tho 
presence of this powerful force, entirely under Frgiich 
influence, along tho whole of the north-west frontier was 
but too apjiarent, and Lord Wellesley considen^d it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Happily 
for the accomplishment of his wishes Sindia’s ^Malii’utta 
oflicers entertained such jealouBy of the extraordinary 
powxT granted to a fureigner that he considci-ed his position 
no longer tenable, and was contemplating his retirement 
when the w^ar broke out. ^ 

General Lake had been entrusted with tlio same plenary 
powers in Hindostan which had been confided to General 
Wellesley in the Deccan. Ho opened the ctuii- captansof 
paign by advancing against General rerron’s Aiiygurti. 
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encampment, but ho withdrew his army 16,000 strong with- 
out firing a shot, upon which Oenoral Lake laid siege to 
Allygurh, the great arsenal and depot of Sindia in Hin- 
dostan. It had been fortified with extraordinaiy skill by 
A.i). French officerB, but it was captured by a coup cle inain, 
1803 through the irresistible gallantry of the TOth Highlanders. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after, Perron ha>dng learnt that his enemies at Sindia’s 
court had procured an order for his dismissal, obtained 
permission to pass through the British camp on his way to 
Lucknow, and was received with the distinction due to his 
rank and his talents. Oeneml Lake tlu?n advanced from 
Allygurii towards Dellii, and within siglit of its minarets 
eneountered the French force under General Bourquin, 
iDjODO in number. Tlu* battle was sevt^roly contested, but 
the British infantry, led again by the 7t>th Higlilanders,. 
and by the Comrnandor-in-Chief in person, advanced calmly 
amidst a storm of grape and chain shot, and charged with 
the bayonc'L ; the ranks of tho enemy reeled, and then 
broke up in confusion. 

Thi’ee days after the engagement, General Bourquin 
and three of his officers tleliveixjd up their swords to 
Tho troops ( ienei'al Lak(?. Tho city of Delhi was inime- 
oiiU'r diatoly evacualcd by Siudia’s troops, and the 
British standard wa.s lioi.stcd ii})on its battlements. Tho 
emperor, tliough a prisoaer atul sightless, was still con- 
sidered the fountain of liononr by Hindoos and Mahomed- 
ans, and a patent of nobility under tlie imperial seal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of tho Deccan 
as it had been in tho days of Auningzelxi. “ General 
1803 “ Lake,” in the magniloquent proclamation of Lord 
Ifith \Vi'lli»sley, “was ushered into tho royal presence, and 
Sopt. “ found tlie nnfortunato and venei'ablo emperor, oppressed 
** by the accumulated calamities of old age and degraded 
authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
** under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his I'oyal 
“ state*, witli every external appearance of the misery of 
“ his condition.” Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for his su})port, and then formed the judicious resolution 
of i*emoviiig him and the royal family from tho dangerous 
associations of Delhi, and proposed Monghyr for his 
future residence; but tho empeiw clung with sUch tenacity 
to the spot which had been for six centuries the capital of 
Mahomedan power that tho Governor- General wj?s reluct- 
antly constrained to relinquish the design. For this 
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genfironB but impAident act the Govemmeat was required 
to pay a fearful peaoilty half a century later. 1803 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
General Lake marched down to Agra, which capitulated 
after a protracted siege, when the treasure found of 
in it, about twenty-eight lacs of rupees, was Lnawaroo. 
promptly and prudently distributed among the officers and 
mon, ** in anticipation of the approval of the homo autho 
“ ritics.” On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen of his French battalions across the Nerbndda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They wero con- 
sidered the flower of his army, and wero usually called the 
“ Deccan Invincibles,'* and nobly did they sustain tlio 
reputation they bad gained. Tncluding tlie fugitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of 1^1,000 horse and foot, wdth 
72 pieces of cannon, under native commanders. General 
Lake came up Avith their ciicjinipmeni at Laswareo on the 
1st November, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought before when fbey bad no European officers to 
animate them. They wore at length overpowered, but not 
till one-half of their number, as rejjortod, lay on the fhdd 
killed or wounded. The general himself conducted all the 
movements, and impctuou.sly l(»d the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallantry than of his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, ho was 
a vciy indiflerent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day were coA'^ered — as they liavo since been^n more than 
one occa.sion — by the chivalrous valour of tlio men at the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses be bad sustained, Sindia made 
overtures Avhicli rcsulU?d in an armistice, and Oeneral 
Wellesley Avas now enabled to turn bis whole 
attention to the i-aja of Nagporo, Avhom lie had 
been closely following. On the 2Hth November ho ^nJ'njiKsUm 
came up with his whole army at Arganm, and 
obtained a complete victory. The fortrcs.s of Oawilgurli 
surrendered in the middle of December, and Gen(‘ral 
Wellesley prepared to marcli upon Nagporo, Avhich must 
have at once capitnlafcd. Tlio province of Cuttack IukI 
also been occupied by a British army without a siiigle 
casualty. The raja, reduced to extremities by the.se rapid 
reverses, and trembling for his capital and lii.s throncj 
hastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deogaum was 
negotiated and concluded in two days by Mr. Mount- 
'Stuart Elphinstono on the 18th December. Cuttack was 
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A.D. annexed to the Company’s territoriGs, and 4ilie nninterrupitcd 
.1803 communication between Calcutta and, Madras, which the 
Coart of Directors had coveted for many years, and for 
which they were at ono time prepared to pay a largo 
sum, was established. The opultmt proWnce of Berar was 
made over to our ally tho Nizam, though during tho 
campaign his otlicers had beiiaved \vith more than ordinary 
perlidy. ^I'he nija likewise engaged to refer all his differ- 
ences with the Nizam and the Peshwa to tho arbitrament 
of tho British (lovernmeiit. These cessions of territory, 
wliicli comprisod some of his most valuable districts, re- 
duced 1dm to th(* jiositlon of a secondary power in India. 

Siudia eoidd t»o longer hesitate to accept tho severe 
terms dictated by the (rovernoi*-Cft;iieral. His French 
.Siiitiiil.si.ju l):dtalions, (he bulwark of his power, were anui- 
of simiiii. hilat(Hl. J lis territories in tho De(;can, in Giizerat 
and in Hindostan, tlie, rich patrimony hec|Ueatbed to him 
by his nude, had been wrested from him, and nothing lay 
before him bnl the extinction of his power. He yielded to 
necessity within a fortnight after tlie raja of Nagpore had 
agreed to tlie treaty of Deogaiini, and signed tlie treaty of 
Sirjee Anjengauiri. He was oldigcd to code all his Uirri- 
tories lying between the (ranges and tUo Dooab, and those 
north of the ])rin(dpalities of Jeyporc ami Joudpore, tho 
fortress and territory of Ahmodnugur in the Deecan, and 
Broaeli ami it.s di'jamdencies in (luzerat. lie rdimjiiislied 
all claims on the PcKshwa, tlie Nizam, ami the Gaik war, 
ami acknowledged the independence of the rajas and feu- 
datories ill lliiidostaii witli whom Lonl Wellesley had 
recently coneluded treaties. The war which produced 
these great, results was .S(*a.rcely of five moiitlis duration, 
aiul it was eonc'luded before it- was knowm in Leadonhall 
Street that it* hud commeiieod. Ahmednugur with its 
territoiy wais imido over to the Peslnvu, and tin' wealthy 
di^stricls in lliudostan w'ere united with ihoso which had 
bt^eii ae(]uired from tlu* Vizier of Oude, to fi>rni a separate 
Tmiiics of P^''^''hice now' kiiow'ii as tho North West Presi- 
iiiiiunoo in ileucy. Having thus reduced the Mahratta 
tbc north, power in Hindostan, Lord Wellesley was anxious 
to pi*ovont ihe renewal of il by establi.'^bing a barrier 
botwoou the possessions of Siudia, north of tlie Nerbudda 
a^id those of tho Company, and General liuko W'as in- 
st rue toil to conclude treaties of alliance with the Jaut 
prince of Bhurtjxiro, and tho princes of Joy pore, Joudpore, 
Maohory, Boondee and Gohiid, who •were thereliy absolved 
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fronk all allegiance to the Malimtta powers, and relieved 
from all dread of they* encroachments. 1803 

The genius of Lord Wollesl(‘y liad thus, in the course of 
five years, reorgtuiized tlie political condition of India, and 
placed his niasters on the jiiiinacle power. Tlio Com- 
pany had now become the absolute sovereigns of the most 
valuable portion of the continent, the protector of the 
states not included within its posseswsitms, and tho urnjuro 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
more solid basis than lliai of Akbsir or Auruiigzebc. Tho 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellosh'y’s admiiiistnition 
had now reached its culniination, and tho disasters wliich 
clouded th(5 remainder of his Indian career were owing en- 
tirely to the blunders of the (Vnnimnnler-in-fchiof, though 
his Goveriimeni 'was necessarily sa(!(ll(‘d with tho oblocjuy of 
them. 


sEcrriois \ 

F 

Loan WEl.LKSI.KY — AYAfi YVf'IH lIoEKAC -* ('Ot.OSl E MONSOX’s 

ui'/ruriAT. 

Driiixo the war witli Sindia and the raja f)f Nagpore, Ilol- 1801 
kar, instead of uniting his forc(s with tlw'irs, sought more 
profitable eni])loyjiu'ni for them in pnnlalory ex- jNdKnr'n 
cursions into llindtjsian. Chi t)u‘^eondu.vion of 
the peace he inarched upon the AV(‘alTli> towj^i of Mnhcsnr, 
where Ik' was reported to haveol)laint‘d ;i erore of rupees, 
by which he was euiibk-d to lake iiihi his pay tin* soldiers 
whom Sindia and the raja of Xagpore had disbanded, 
liis anuy was thus augiinuitial to (>0,()Ou horse*, and lo,00() 
foot, a forcefar exceeding lus icijiiirenients or liis uesoiircfs, 
and which could only he maintained by plnndej*. He was 
assured by the do vern or- General and (ieiieral Wellesley 
tliat, as long as he abstained fn>jn iiivatling the dominions 
of the (AJiupany or of thiir allies, no attempt should he 
made to interfere wdth his movements. Hut rejiose was in- 
compatible' with his condition ; Ins fortune was in bis 
sad(ile, and Lis reckless dLjiosiiion led him to throw 
himself on the Hritish buckh r. In March he demanded 
of Genoral Wellesley the cession of certain districts in the . 
Deccjm which he affirmed had once belonged to hi.s family^ 
and ho sent to General fjakc lo demand the cltoul as the 
imlienable right of the Mahrattas, and thi^ealcned “ if bis 
“ demandB-^were not complied with, that countries many 
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A.B. “ hundred miles in extent should be plundered, and calftmi- 

1804 « ties fall on many hundred thousand human beings by a 
“ continued war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
“ them like waves of the soa.” These insolent menaces 
wore followed up an inroad into the territories of the 
Uritisli ally, the raja of tleypore. 

Lord Wellesley loll that there could be no prosperity or 
oven peace in Central India while this large predatory 
War with hordo Continued to roam through it under this 
Hoikw. rampant chief, and that an army of observation 
would bo found to be far more costly than an army of action ; 
and on the 10th April directed Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to iak(^ the tiold against him. Geiujral liake moved into the 
Joyporc territory, and chased him out of it. General Wel- 
lesley then in the Deccan urged him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and assured liim that if it was prosecuted 
with vigoiiT*, the war would he over in a fortnight. By an 
act of inconi})rehcnsive fatuity, General Lake rejected this 
advice, 'withdrew liis army into cantonments, and sent 
Colonel Monsoii with a weak force to follow Holkar. 
Lonl Wellesley strenuously urged him cither to recall the 
brigade or to strong! li(*n it, but General Lake did neither. 
Colonel Monson w'as as remarkable for his personal bravery 
as for his professional incompetence. Witli a detachment 
feeble in numbers, and not supported by a single Euro- 
pean soldier, with only about 2,o0() w'ortliless irregular 
horse, he adv^anced into the heart of Holkar^s territory 
to cncouJiter a force ten times its number, and commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day ; and ho neglected to 
make any provision for supplies, or for crossing the 
various sh’cams which would become unfoi-dable in two or 
three 'vve('ks. 

1 804 On t he 7i h ,*1 illy Colonel Monson received the alarming in- 

telligonec that Holkar had called up his 'svhole forcje and 
fVMoiioi luarcliing upon him, and that Colonel 

Mottfon'H Murray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 
rctmit. trom Guzerat to Bup|)ort him, liad fallen back. 

The provisions in his camp were only equal to two days’ 
consumption, and he decmtHl it necessary to make an 
immediate retreat. Whenever the troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of his 
force, sustained a repulse. • At RamjToom Colonel Monson 
was reinforced by nvo battalions sent to his aid by 
General Lake, and was well supplied with provisions; 
.but he unaccountably lingered there twenty-ionr days, 
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darftig which tim& Holkar never once ventured to at^taok 
him. He then recommenced his I'etreat, which soon 1804 
became a diBgraoeful rout, and the last aefoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after lie had begun to retire. Twenty- 
three years before Colonel Camac had, with equal indiscre- 
tion, marched into the heart of Sindia’s toiTiiorios, and 
found himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet, by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was completely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampment, and r(‘putation. Jlui for tho 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Colonel 
Monson, and Lord Wellesley would notljave liad to lament 
the loss of five battalions of infantry and six companies of 
artillery. This wa3 the most signal disgrace tho Com- 
pany's aiTMH h;id sustained since the <lestniction of Colonel 
BaiiJie’s detachment by Ifydcr, and it was commemorated 
in ribald songs in the bazaars throughout the continent. 

Tlie mjtt of nhurtpore, who tvas the first to. sciek the 
alliance of Ihe Government in tho flood-tide of success in 
1803, was th(} first to desert them wdion the tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at 90,000 men, and General Lake, with 
his usual energy, rapidly assembled his regiments n„ikjxr ho- 
to meet this unexpected inroad. , Meanwhile, 

Holkar planned tho daring project of seizing t})e city of 
Delhi and obtaining posses.sion of the person of tho 
emperor, and of the iiiHuenee still attached to liis name. 
Leaving bis cavalry U) engage tho attention of General 
Lake, he suddenly appeared before fhe gjiles of the city 
on the 7th October. It was ten miles in cjrcuiliforerice, 1804 
defended only by dilapidated walls and ruined ramparts, 
and tilled with a mixtHi and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of reliefs, and provisions 
vrere served tvO the troops on the battlements ; but Colonel 
Ocbterlony, with a spirit worthy of (3ive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost efrorts of the enemy, 20,000 
strong, with 100 pieces of artillery. Holkai at Icsngth 
drew* off bis force in despair, and sending hack his infantry 
and guns into tho territory of his new ally, the raja of llliurt- , 
pore, set out with his cavalry to lay waste the Company’s 
districts in the Doab. 

General Lake^left his infantry under Geneml Fraser, to 
T 
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watcb Holkar's battalions, and started pursuit of^him 
• piirMiitoC with six regiments of cavalry, European and 
Hoikar. native, and his horse artillery, giving him no 
rest night or day. Holkar generally contnved to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, ravaging the defence- 
less villages as he swept along ; but, after a forced march 
of fifty miles in twenty-four hours, the general succeeded 
A.i). in ovoi'tiikiiig him. at dawn, at Futtygurh, on the- 17th 
1804 November. Tao enemy's horses were at picket, and the 
men asleep beside them in ap}>art‘nt security, when several 
rounds of grape an nouncod tho arrival of their pursuers. 
Holkar sprang on his horse, and galloped oil* with a few 
troopers, leaving tlie rest of the troops to shilt for 
themselves, and they wore disporsed and cut u]) in all 
direjctions. Ho hastened back to rejiin his infantry, but 
found on recrossing the Jumna, that they hod suffered an 
irreparable defeat. General Fi*azer with a force of (»,00G 
men had attacked his army corisisfcing of fourteen battalions 
Buttle of •^f large body of horse and IfiO guns, 

and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 
than half his artillery ; but the victory was dearly pur- 
chased by tho loss of tho general. During the engage- 
ment, a (lostructiv<i tiro was opened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, btdougiug to tho raja of Bhurt- 
porc, which was immediately invested and captured. 

The fortunes of Holkar were now at the lowest ebb. 
General Jonos, who had suc(*cedod the incompetent Colonel 
Hksn- of Murray, had capiui’od all his forts in Malwn, and 
Bhurtiwro. niarchod up, unmolested, to General Lake's 
encampment. The large host with which he had 
proudly appeared on tho banks of the Jumna only four 
months lK5for,e had disappeared, and the annihilation of his 
power appeared inevitable, when every advantage was 
thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Lake to 
invest Bhurtpore. The torni was eight miles in circum- 
ference', sumiuuded by the iuvulnenvblo bulwark of a mud 
wall of gi-eat height and thickness, protected by numerous 
bastions and by a bread and deep ditch, filled with water, 
and defend<‘d by P,000 of tho raja’s troops and the rem- 
nant of Holkai*'8 infantry. General Lake turned a deaf 
ear to all advice, and without a sufiicieiit siege train, or an 
« engineer officer of any experience^, without oven making a 
reconnaissance, commenced the siege with breatliless im- 
petuosity. Four consecutive attacks were mado upon it 
during fifteen weeks, whicii entailed the uxfprocedented 
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loss 3 ^ 8,200 in killed and wounded, of whom 103 wore * 
oiBcers. The siege \va8 abandoned on the 2l8t April ; 
but the raja, who had severely felt tlie loss of all the 
revenues of his districts and the exactions of Holkar, 
sought an accommodation with the Government, and a 
treaty was soon after concluded on condition of his con- 
tributing twenty lacs of rupees in four instalments towards 
the e3i))enses of the war. But this issue of the campaign 
did not cover the disgrace of onr failure, the remembrance 
of which was perpetuated even in tlie riimoic districts of 
the Deccan by rude delineations of British soldiers hurled 
from the battlements of Bhurtpore. 

This pacification was hastened by the hostilfc attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Sirjee Anjengjiuiu, ho had agreed 
to relinquihli all claim on the rajas with whom - , 

Lord Wellesley had concluded troatit'S. But, tiXor*^ 
when the list was }>rcRented to him four month s 
after, ho was exasperated to find the name of the rana of 
Oohud included in it , and also the fort of G walior . He scouted 
the idea of considering the rana, wIjoso territories ho had 
absorbed twenty years before, as an iude})endent prince, or 
of making over to him the fortress of Gwalior, which he 
valued not merely for its strengtli, but as a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wellosh'y affirmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the trt?aty with the distinct undtirstanding 
that the fort and territory should remain with liini, and it 
was in ignonxneo of this agreement that Lord Wellesley 
had resolved to consider Gohud as an ind(.‘pendent princi- 
pality. General Wellesley said, “ that he would saendfioe 
“ it, and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
“ preserve our credit for good faith.*’ Major Malcolm, the 
envoy at Siiidia's courl, was equally urgent, l^ut Lord 
Wellesley, who was entirely in thi^ wrong, imperiously 
persisted in his resolution, and Sindia was obliged to 
submit, but the loss continued to rankle in his bosom. 

The disastrous retreat of Colonel Mouson and the 
failure of the siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation throughout Hindostan. The victors of c^„fp(]cracy 
AsSyc had been chased by Holkar up h> tire atramsttki- 
walls of Agra. The captors of Gwalior had 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and an im- 
pression was created that the Company’s good fortune was • 
on the wane. A hostile confederacy was secretly formed, 
which incli^ded . Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, and the 
raja of Bhurtpore; and Sindia ventured to attack our allies 
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A.D. and to invade Saugor, At the instance of hia miifiBter, 

1805 Sirjeo Rao, the encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint. Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bhurtpore, with the intention, ho said, of 
negotiating a peace between the raja and the British 
Government. Lord Wellesley could not fail to feel acutely 
the insult which such a proposal implied, but he alui his 
brother wore anxious k) avoid a rupture with Sindia at 
this time. The morale of the army was low, and the 
north-west frontier was defenceless. The Resident dis- 
suaded Sindia from crossing the (Ihumbul towards Bhurt- 
poi’C, assuring him that it would iiievihibly I'esult in a war, 
and advised him to retuni to his own capital ; hut ho said 
his funds wore exhausted, and General Wellesley assured 
Lord Wellesley that lie was i*eally impoverished hy his late 
losses, and under the advice of iho General an advance of 
money was inade to him from the treasury, on which he 
retnuiod kin steps to Hubulgurh. 

Ho was joinf3d soon after by Amcor Khan and Holkar, 
witli about 11,000 of the cavahy which yet adhered to his 
MovonioTitH standard. The confederates pressed Sindia for 
of the am- monoy, bui his exchequer wUvS exhausted, and he 
fi'acniUs. tlioni permission to despoil his general, 

Ambajeo Anglia, who had amsssed two crores in liis 
Honice, and Shirjc'c Rao, Sindia’ .s father-in-law, extorted 
iifty hu^s of rupees from him by torture. The a^ocities of 
this miscreant constniined Sindia to discard him, and 
Ambajeo having betui appointed in his stead, broke up the 
alliance between his master and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and the path was thus opened for an accommodation 
wRh iho Jbitiali Government. Sindia had nothing to 
expect, hut everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and he was sincerely desirous of the restoi*ation 
of concord. Lord Wellesley was equally anxious for the 
re-establishment of a good understanding, that he might 
nxluco the burdens of the state. He hoi determined to 
restore Gohiid and Gwalior, jls a matter of policy, and 
another month or six weeks would have brought about an 
j, rHxjurp t'-raicabh* adjustment of all differences, and placed 
of Ltvd the tranquillity of India on a solid basis ; but, 

]80/i on the dt>th July lie was superseded by the 

arrival of Lord C Jomw’ailis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley is the most 
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memorable in the annalB of the Company. He found the a.d. 
empire beset with perils in every quarter; ho Uflinurkson 
bequeathed it to his successor in a state of com- hls Rdminia- 

E lete security, with the prestige of our power 
i^her than it had ever stood. He annihilated the French 
force at Hydonibad, demolished tho kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master of tho Deccan. Ho extinguished tho 
more formidable battalions of FTOnch troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his j)os8osHions in Hindostan into a 
British province. Ho paralysed beyond redemption the 
great Mahratta sovereigns ; lie doublc'd tin? tc*rritories and 
resources of tho Company ; ho exhibiU'd a s^jecial genius 
for creating and consolidating an einpin*, and ho would 
Kink as tho greatest of tho (iovernors-(i(‘neral if ho had not 
been preceded by WaiTtm Hastings jind follow(*d by Lord 
Dalhousio. He was resolved to rpiench Ihosc^ iuicrnecino 
contests among the jirinces of India whieJi, for a century 
since the death of Aurungzebe, had turned its fairest pro- 
vinces into a desert. He felt as his broth(‘r ihb Duke of 
Wellington, ih(3n General Wellesley, ha|:)pily expressed it, 

‘ that no permarieiit system of policy oould be adopted 
* protect the weak against tho strong, and to keep the 
‘ princes for any length of time in their relative positions, 

* and the whole body in peace, witliout the establishment 
* of one power "which, by the superiority of its strength 
* and its military system and resources, should obtain a 
‘ preponderating influence for tho jirotection'of all.” Tho 
Company was to be this prepond ('rating pow(T, but tluj 
Company was still a commercial body, with an iiistinctivo 
dread of military opcnitions, which interrupted its invest- 
ments' and disturbed its balance-sheet. The jnercantilo 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Loadenhall- street, 
whereas Lord Wellesley maintained tiiat “as long as the 
“ Company repre.scnted th(5 sovereign e3XCcutivo authority 
** in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must bo 
“ paramount to mercantile interests.” These antagonistic 
views created a strong feeling of antipathy tf)wardB Mm at 
tho India House. Parliament, moreover, had thought fi(< 
to interdict all increase of territoiy’^ and all alliances with 
native princes without tho sanction qf the Court oF Directors, 
and they hoped under the shadow of this injunction to 
continue at peace with the native princes, and to pursue* 
their mercantile enterprises wdthoTit any impediment. But, 
in defiance^f this rule, Lord Wellesley had l)eeii engaged in 
warsfirom Cape Comorin to the Sutlej, had broken the power 
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A.i>. of prince after prince, and loaded the^Company wiili the 

1806 responBibillty of f^joveniing one half and controlling the 
other half of India, llio vastnesB of his schemed, and the 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them ; and even 
his friend Lord Casiloreagh, the President of the Boardt of 
Control, regarded with a f(‘eling of anxiety the vast extent 
of our doiriiiiioii and oiir responsibilities. The announce- 
ment of the war with Holkar, however inevitable, filled 
up the nu'asure of his delinquencies, and completed the 
diflTuay of the India authorities in Leadenhall-street and 
at the Board of Control ; and it was rc'snlvod to supersede 
him, and “ to bring l)aclc things to the state ihe J(‘gislatnre 
“ had prescribed in 1 7‘.»2 ; in otlu^r words, to put the 
political clo(;k Iniok a dozen years. 

On the return of liunl Wtdlesloy to England, an attempt 
was made to subject him to an impt^aehment. A Mr. 
Attniiptut Baiill, (U'iginally a tailor, had gone out to India 
imiu'iuih- as an adventurer, and having amassed a for- 
lui'ia. •tune in the hot-house of corruption at Lucknow, 
obtained a seat in Parliament, and brought articles of 
cluirgo against Lord Welle.sley of high crimes and mis- 
(lenu'anours whieli were dropped on the dissolution ; and 
Pauli having failed to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his life, liord Folkst-one subscMjUcntly renewed 
the charg<', but the I'csohition of (3ensur(' Avhicli ho pro- 
posed was negatived by 18- to ;lj. On the other hand, 
the vindielit’V' Court, of Proprietors })asHe(l a vole of con- 
demnation by to Ipo. jjat thirty years later, when 
truth had triunqduMl o\er passion and prejudice, the Court 
of Directors took occaMiUi, on the publication of liis 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “that 
“ ill their judgment he had been animated throughout his 
“ admiuistratii)!! by an ardent zeal to pnmiotc the well- 
“ b('iiig of India, and to uphold the interest and 
thri^ourtni “honour of tho British empire; and that they 
Urn tot-'t. ,, lot)ked back to the eveiitftil and brilliant period 
“ of 'Ills administration with feelings common to their 
“ oountrynien.” They voted him a grant of i20,000/. and 
ordered Jiis statue to be placed in the India House as a 
recognition of his services. 
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CHAPTEll IX. 

SECTION L 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR 0. ItARLpW. 

Loro Cornwallis was Mr. Pitt’s invariable rofti^ in every 
Jnilian <liHirulty. Wlioii ilio Company’s possessions wore 
coiisicloiTcl to bo in danpfcr from the proceedings ^ 
of Warren Jlaslin^s, Lord Cornwallis was H(nit wAiiu’Hbdof 
out to restore their security. Wlieii siti^iiii, in 
] 707, Sir John Shfjre’s weakness hocl brouf^lit ofi 
the mutiny of the ofiicers whicli ihrcaienod the dissolution 
of Government, ho was entreated to go out, if only for a 
year; and now be was iinpoHuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake the oilicci of (ifovemor-Gencnil, and save tho 
empire from the min with which it was suppe^sed to be 
threatened through Lord Wellivsley’s ambition. His con- 
stitution was exliaustod by thii’ty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but ho wbuld not ri^fuse 
what lie consi(lcr(‘d tlie call of duty, and ho landed at* (Cal- 
cutta on the -iOt/h June, with the finger of death visibly A.a. 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord Welle.sli*y liad 
the mortification to learn that hi.s whole system of ]iolicy 
was to Ix) immediately demolished, liord Gornwallis lost 
no time in aimouncing that it was his object to restore the 
native princes to a condition of “ vigour, efficiency, and 
indepeudeni interest,” and to remove tlio impression of 
our design to ostiiblish British control over every Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
Btatij in 1805 by the ephemeris of 1793. 

He immediately proceeded up tho country by water; and 
on the 19th September sent a despatch to Lord Lake de- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. Ho 
proposed to restore all Holkar’s family domains wani#«’ii * 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition; 
to give u^ Gohnd and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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of the release of the Kesident, Mr. Jenkins, whom 
Sindia detained in honota*able bondage, if it was found to 
bo an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief ; to abro- 
gate the treaty witli Jcyporo ; to remove the emperor and 
Ilia family to some town near Calcutta, and to restore 
Delhi to the Mahrattaa ; to dissolve all the alliances con- 
cluded with the princes north of the ChurabuJ, and to 
compensate them for the loss of our protection from the 
territories we had acquired Ixjyond the Jumna, whicli was 
to 1)0 our future boundaiy. llcfore this letter could reach 
Lord Lake, Lord Cornwallis was in his gravt*. It Avas 
dictated to his secretary at a time when he was in such 
a statu of mental and physical debility, that it may be 
questioned whether he lully c()m}>rehended the sco]>o and 
iriH (loath eoiisequoncos of this ahrii}>t and fundamental 
cliango of policy. lie was put on shore at Gha- 
A.n. zet'pore, whore he oxpirtjd on tlui t>i\\ (October. He had 
1805 gtuiius of Hastings or of [jord Welleshy, and his 

merits as h Govtiriior- General Lave heeii over-rated, but 
none of the rulers of Bntish India have ever more richly 
earned the est(;em and confidtuico of Kiiropeans and natives 
by his sterling integrity, his stniiglitforward and manly 
character, and tlio spirit, of justice and uioderatu)ii which 
, regulat(*d all liis actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, suc- 
ceeded temporarily to tire ollice of Governor- General. Ho 
Sir G Bur •“presided ibr many ycrars over Rome of the 

low iimi hi8 most im])ortaTit ollices in the stat^, in which lio 
\w\icy. acquired a rich fund of experience. Ho had 

been extolled for his ollicial aptitude and ability by three 
sueeessive Goveniors-General, and though the ministry had 
Avisely resol vo/1 never again to place any local oflicer at 
the head of the Govcrnnient, they had yielded to tho 
roconinieudatioii of Bonl Wellesley, and given him the 
revci-sioii of the highest otlico. But Sir George avus simply 
a first-rate civilian, eminently (jualificd for every subor- 
dinate department, but destitute of that patrician dignity 
and that elevation of mind Avliich the management of tho 
empire required. Wliilo he continued under the influence 
of Lord Wellesley's master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
largo and comprehensive policy, and became so closely 
identifled with it that ho lost the prospect of succeeding 
him when that pobey was discarded at the India House. 
This fact was communicated to him by Lord (^omwallis, 
and may not have been without its influence in converting 
him to the opposite line of policy, of which he now became 
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the nuflinchiog advocate. He hastened to inform Lord 
Lake tliat it was his* intemtion to dissolve all our alliances 1804 
with tlio native princes, to relinquish all right to interfere 
in their affairs, and to withdmw from all connection with 
any state beyond the Jumna. Lord Wellesley pi-oposod 
to rest the security of our dominion on tho establishment 
of general ti’anquillity under our supreinficy. Sir George 
oonsid^i’od iJiat our position would, bo C(|ually sc^curo if 
the native states were allowed to < ear one another to j)ieco8, 
and were thus deprived of all leisure to attack ns. This 
despicable policy was aptly# descrilx'd by Mr. ^Metcalfe, sub- 
sequently Governor-General ad udvrim^ as ‘‘disgrace with- 
“ out compensation, treaties without security, and i)eaco 
“ without tranquillity.” 

Sindia was as anxious to avoitl a second collision with 
the Ooveriinumt of Calcutta os the Govonior-Gonural hiin- 
solf, and an envoy was sent to the head-qnai’iors witii 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of 
Holkar. A treaty was concluded on the 2r>th*December, iqo/j, 
by whicli Gohud and (iwalior wore restored to him, and it 
was stipulated tliat tho Chumbul Klioiild lx* the boundary 
of tho two stales, and tbai the Jlritish Government should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oo(lyj>oro, Joudpore, 
and other chiefs whom lie claimed as liis feudat/orios. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con- 
sisting of the fragments of the arinios disbanded liy Sindia 
and the raja oC Nagporo, and of tlio irregifiars whom our 
Govenirnent had dismissed ; hence Holkar, notwitlistauding 
his reverses, was able to eoUeet a body of horso and 

3,000 foot, whom it was im})oi’t,ant to disperse. Lonl Lake 
set off in pui’suit of hijn at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British anny was, for th(3 first time, 
conducted to tho banks of the Sutlej .by tlio gorienil wlio 
had been the til’s! to camp on the Jumna. On crossing 
the Sutlej Ijord Lake was broiiglit into communication 
with Rnnjeet Sing, the young cliieftain of twenty-four, then 
employed in laying the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab ; and on the banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Hydaiipes) concluded a treaty with him by which he- en- 
gined to afford no further assistance to Holkai', and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a helpless fugitive, was pursued to the holy city 
Umiitsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
which he ready to accept on any terms. 

Under the positive instructions of Sir George Barlow,. 
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A.D. the (Imft of a treaty was presented to him wliicli provided 
oiHKTarefni comploto reinstatement in power, tlie 

trojityvith restoration of all the territories which had be- 
iioikar, longed to his family, and the relinquishment of 
all interference with the chiefs whom he claimed as his 
dependents. Jle was re(]|uired to relinquish all right to 
Bampoora, and all claim on I5(X)iidoe, to entertain no 
Europeans in his .service, to return to Hindostad by a 
prcscrilHjd route, and to abstain from injuring the terri- 
tories of the Company or their allies. To Holkar, whose 
for tuners were now desperate, tlMJse proposals appeared like 
a godsend, but their iiieredible leniency convinced him 
that they coilld only be dictated by lear, and his envoy 
retiuTied witli a demand for <*ighteen additional districts in 
Jlindostau, and liberty to levy eunbribution.s on »Ie}q)oro, 
both of which were peremptorily refused. Fresh diiiioul- 
ties were started by his envoys, till Lord Lake threatened 
to rocomnit!UC(j the pursuit-, when the ratified treaty was 
at once i)radiu*od. Hut Sir Ooorgi‘ Barlow was displeased 
witli tlie terms of the treaty both with Siiidia and Holkar. 
Ho considered t hat to tix the Mahratta boundary on the 
banks of the Cliumbul, iniglit inii>ly a pledge to protect 
the princes beyond it from their rapacity; and he thoro- 
, fore addt'd declaratory articles withdrawing British pro- 
tection I'rom every state to tin' west of tlu'. .luiuna, Bum- 
poora was i oluutarily sniTimdered to him, and he fired a 
royal saluti' oti the occasion, deiilaring at the same time 
that “ tlie English were gnmt rascals, luid never to be 
“ trusted.” The raja of Botnideo had tlio strongest claims 
on the gratitude of the Company as a constant and faithful 
jilly, and us liaving two years before aftbrded sliclter and 
aid to Colonel Monson in his retreat, in spite of the 
inenacos of Holkar. Lord Lake mode a strenuous efibrt to 
save him, but Sir Ceorge was deaf lo every remonstrance, 
and caiieellcd the article in the treaty wliich protected 
. him from the rapacity and revenge of Ht»lkar. 

The course pursued toward %Teypore was yet more dis- 
graceful. TIkj nija was the first to accede to Lord 
The raja of Wolleslov’s sy.slem of subsidiary alliances, but bo 
Jcypore. wavered in bis fidelity when Colonel Monson was 
flying before Holkar, and Lord Wellesley informed Lord 
Cornwallia that this defection had cancelled his claim to 
our alliantTe. In the following year Holkar entered his 
territories and claimed bis assistance against tb^ Company, 
but Lord Lake assured bim that the b^n of onr protection 
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would be rcBtorcfi to liim if he resisted the advances of 
that chief, and in this hope he affoided cordial and efficient 1806 
aid to our detachments proceeding in pursuit of him. 

Lord Corpwollis, who was the soul of honour, said that 
any promise Lord Lake had given to the raja should bo 
held 8aci*cd. Sii* George Barlow, however, refused to ac- 
knowledge any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Jey{)ore territory, bent on plunder and revenge, inlormed 
him that the protection of Government wius withdrawn for 
the breach of his t^ngagement during Colonel Monson’s 
rctn'ai. liord Lake, indignant at the contempt with which 
his expostulations were treated and the degradiitioii of the « 
national character, threw up all his political functions. 

Holkar was bonnd by the treaty to rotiini to Hindostan 
by a prescribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the lenilories of the Oompjuiy or their allies. Ajy>?nRsioii 
But to Bav(‘ th(‘ ii(‘ld allowances Sir George oi Jioikar. 

Barlow directtul Lord Lakt; to liastcn (Uit of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him across the Sutkj than 
he let ]()oso his predatory bands on the districts of iho 
Punjab ; noi* was tJjere any article of tlie treaty which ho 
did not violate with audacity. He halted for a month in 
tho tleypore terntory, and, seeing the British support with- 
drawn from tho rajn, t‘xiorted eightm> hies ol‘ riij>oes irom 
him, and then marched down to wreak his v(>ng(‘am;t» on 
Boondee. This disjistnms termiiTation of the JVIuliraiia 
war SOW' ed the seeds of a more inoiiientous •con test. Tlio 
wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s policy Avas amply vindicated 
by the twelve years of anarchy whicli followeti the sub- 
version of it ; Avhile the adoption of a lu'utral ])olicy and of 
a system of isolation fostered the gi'owth of mwv pre- 
datory power, which it eventually inquired an amy of 
100,000 men to extinguish. 

It Avas not long before* the evils of this policy of non- 
interference became visible, Tho rana of Oodypore was 
regarded as the “sun of Hindoo gloiy,’^ and an D<.Koiatif»n of 
alltance with his family a.s the summit of social 
distinction. The beautiful (hiughter of the reigning prince 
had been betrothed to the raja of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death was claimed by his successor; but hdr 
hand was given to the raja of Jeypore. The rivaJs 
appealed to arms, and 1CK),000 men, consisting not only ot 
^l^jpoots, but of Sindia’s Mahrattas and Ameer Khanka 
Patans, were brought into the field. In February 1807 
the raja of Joudpore sustained a crushing defeat, but soon 
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A.D. after succeeded in detaching Ameer KSian from his ally, 
1807 the raja of Jeypore, by the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jeypore were laid waste by him. 
The rana of Oodypore, who had taken no part in the war 
of which his daughter was the innocent cause, was not- 
withstanding subjeckHl to plunder by Sindia and Ameer 
Khan, and in his extremity supplicated the Governor- 
General for protection, offoniig to nuikc over half his terri- 
tories for the defence t)f the roinaiiuier. Rajpootana was 
bleeding at every ])ore, and iis princes, tlie rajas of Joudpore 
and Jeypore, I lie rana of Oodypim; as well as Zalim Sing, 
the reaiowned regcuit ot* Kotali, invoked tin* aid of British 
authority, and represented that then* luitl always iK'en in 
1807 India some siiprenie power to which tlie weak looked for 
protection from th<‘ ambition and rapacity of tlic powerfuL 
The CVunpnny, they said, had now succeeded to this 
position, and w('r(^ bound to fulfil the responsibilities 
attacb(‘(l to it. The Mahraitas and tbe Patans, who were 
now sproalling desolation through the country, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor- General 
had only to speak the wonl, and peace aiid tranquillity 
would be restored. But any such interfiTcnce was contrary 
to the juevaliing ])oUcy of tbe India House ; tbe request of 
the raua of Oodypore was n* fused, at\d be was obliged to 
come to a comiu’omise wdth Ameer Khan an(i assign him a 
fourth of his dominiom? to [uvservo the rest from rapine, 
luid likewise to submit to tbe indignity of exchanging 
turbans with the Pa tan freebooter. 

Tin* gr(Mit blot in Sir George* Barlow\s administration 
was the abandonnient of Uajpootana, but ho earned no 
iijiioriiimi cretlit for tlu* resolution with which ho 

maintained tlu* pciwa* of the Deccan. 3>leor Alurfi, 
the able minister of the Nizam, had become obnoxious to 
his masU?r by bis steady support of tbe British alliance, 
and was obliged to take nduge at the Residency to es^cape 
assassi nation. The Nizam tlien j)rocceded U) open nego- 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to asscmblo 
troops with tlic undisguised intention of dissolving all 
connection wdth the Company’s Government. Sir George 
1806 Bai’low “felt that the dissolution of the alliance wotud 
“ subvert the verv foundation of British power and ascend- 
oncy in the political scale in hidia. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hydewibad would be immediately occBpied 
“ by our enemies, and the result would be universal 
“ turbulence and distrust.’^ On this occasion therefore he 
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did* not hesitate ♦to discard the principle of nenti|dity, 
and to order the Ni^m to rostoro Moor Alum to his post, 1806 
and submit td a more direct interference of the Resident 
in the managenHmt of his aSairs. Equally meritorious 
were his proceedines at Poona. The Court of ^hoiVBhwft 
Directors considered the treaty of Tiassein tlio 
source of multiplied embarrassments, and were desirous of 
withdrawing from Mahratta politics, and allowing the 
Peshwato resume his position a.s the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth. Sir George resisted with energy every 
effort to modify the irealy, and liad the courage to stale to 
his masters that, while lie desired to manifest every atli3ntiou 
to their wishes, there was a higher obligation imposed on 
him, that of maiiitiiiiung the supremacy of Hritit^h rule, 
which would bo com promised by any diwiation from the 
policy establisJied by Lord W'l^llcsiey at Poona. 

The state of tlu' finances dt'inanded the early attention 
of Sir George. 'J'lie pecuniary diflicullies of lliu Ci/injmny 
had always arisen from the wars in which tlu*y 
harl been involved. There wa.s no (*lastieity in a 
revenue derived almo^t (‘xclusively from the* land, and any 
extraordinary demand on t]\o treasury could (Uily bo met 
by having recourse 1^) loatjs. With the return of peace 
and the alleviation of tlm military pressure, the tinancjes, 
with one exotqition, had recov(‘r(‘d their spring. Tho 
extensive military operations of I^rd Wellesley had aug- 
mcJited the pulilic debt and. brought on oik* of the intcr- 
^mitteni fevers of alarm at the India House*. Jt was over- 
looked that our wars in India had generally terminated in 
an accession of territory and r(‘V(*niie whicli sf>eedily over- 
balanced the cncnmljraiico they had entuih'd. , Thus, in 
Lord Wollcsley^s administration tlie increase of the debt 
amounted to about eight (Tores and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent incroasc of revenue to ahout soveii cror(*s. 

By the cessation of w ar and the reduction of tlu^ regiments 
of irregulars, the deficit which had appallc*d Leadenhall- 
street was converted into a .suqdus. wliich, witli little 
fluctuation, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the (government w^as ast()und(*d 1806 
by tho massacre of European officers and soldicrh hy the 
native sepoys in ihefoj’tof Vellore. Jt was sini- 'i hc Vniiore 
ated eighty-eight miles Avest of Madras, ami oulv 
forty from the frontier of Mysore, had be('n sch eb'd, con- 
trary to the wi^€‘ judgment of the Court of Directors, for 
the residence of Tippoo’s family, and it avus speedily filled 
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A,o. with jl,800 of their adherents and 3,000 emig^nta front 

1806 Mysore. The European troops in the gacnaon conaiated of 
about 370 men, and the sepoys numbared* about 1,500, 
many of whom were Mahomed^s who had bcjen in the 
service of Tippoo. At 3 o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
July tlio sepoys suddenly assaulted the European barracks, 
and poured in volley after volley through the Venetian blinds, 
till eighty of the soldiers had been lulled and ninety-one 
wounded. They then proceeded to the residence of the 
officers, of whom thirteen fell victims to their treachery. 
During the massacre an active communication was kept 
up between the mutineers and the palace of the Mysore 
prince's, many of v^hoso followers were conspicuous in the 
scene. Provisions were also sent out to tin* sepoys, and 
the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted amidst the shouts 
of the crowd. The remaining Europeans held their posi- 
tion till they were rescued by tlio gallaidry of Colonel 
Qillcspie, who was in garrison at Arcot, (‘ight miles distant, 
and who, oo hearing of the outbreak, startt'il without a mo- 
ment’s delay witli a portion of the IDth Dragoons and 
his galloper guns, and annved in time to rescue the 
survivors. 

The seanshing invcstigtttion which was made revealed 
the cause of the mutiny. The lU'w Commander-in-Chiefi 
Canse ot tiu* J 9 hii Cnulock, soon aft<*r bis arrival ob- 
nuitiio. tained porniission of the governor, Lord William 
Boniini’k, to codify the military regiilations, but upon tho 
(»xpn\ss condition that no rules should be added without 
the permission of Government. Unknown to the governor, 
tho adjutaiit-gcncral took on himself to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with tlie roligious prejudices of 
the sepoys. Put that which gave them peculiar offence 
was the new form prescribed for the turban, which l>ore 
some rt'semblance to a European hat, an object of general 
antipathy to the natives. A re|>ort was industnously 
spread through their ranks by the Mahomedans, who led 
the hostile movement, that the new turban was tho pre- 
cursor of ail attempt to force them to become Christies ; 
and tlic panic-strickon and exasperated sepoys ^vere thud 
atjrrod up to mutiny and massacre. The Court of Directors 
wore overwhelmed by the news of this (‘atasferbphe, and 
in that wild and vindictive spirit which terror inspires, 
instantly recalled the governor and the Commander-in- 
ChieS brfore a single line of explanation had received 
either. Lord Willmm Bentinok remonstrated agoia^ 










